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PREFACE 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  formal  papers  written  for  a 
variety  of  occasions.   Some  were  read  to  educational  audiences; 
others  were  commencement  addresses;  and  one  was  read  to  an 
organized  philosophic  society  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

The  largest  proportion  of  this  collection  was  produced 
between  1926  and  1956  for  the  Unity  Club  in  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
This  was  a  literary  philosophic  club  of  15  members,  all  men, 
which  met  every  two  weeks  from  October  to  May.  Each  member  read 
one  paper  each  year*  The  Club  was  initiated  early  in  the 
century  by  the  eminent  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser , 
Grover  Cleveland  Hall,  Sr.   At  this  writing  the  Club  is  still 
meeting. 

While  some  of  these  essays  possibly  have  permanent  value, 
all  of  them  reveal  the  issues  of  the  day  in  which  they  were 
written.   It  is  because  they  have  this  slight  historical  value 
that  they  are  being  preserved  and  made  available. 

As  an  afterthought  a  number  of  blank  verse  pieces  were 
added  to  the  collection.   After  many  years  I  found  that  a  few  of 
my  ideas  and  feelings  could  be  expressed  in  this  way  better  than 
in  prose.   I  had  no  ambition  to  become  a  poet.   Several  of  these 
were  published,  while  none  of  the  essays  were  ever  offered  for 
publication. 
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THE  MEN  FROM  THE  MAYFLOWER 

"More  perhaps  has  been  written  about  the  Pilgrims  than  any- 
other  small  group  in  our  history.   And  yet  they  are  still 
extravagantly  praised  for  accomplishing  what  they  never 
attempted  or  intended,  and  are  even  more  foolishly  abused  for 
possessing  attitudes  and  attributes  quite  foreign  to  them." 
These  words  are  a  quotation  from  a  recent  book  entitled  Saints 
and  Strangers  by  George  S.  Willison.   The  aim  of  this  paper  is 
to  deal  with  a  few  of  the  constantly  developing  misconceptions 
of  these  early  settlers  at  Thievish  Harbor. 

This  little  band  of  people  originated  around  Scrooby,  a 
town  situated  in  the  western  part  of  England  in  a  rather 
isolated  section.   They  were  not  Puritans  but  Separatists  or 
Brownists.   They  were  both  nevertheless  a  product  of  the  general 
cracking  up  of  Medievalism  in  England. 

The  group  from  Scrooby  went  to  Amsterdam  about  1603.   Later 
they  separated  from  that  congregation  and  moved  to  Leyden.   It 
was  a  portion  of  this  latter  congregation  which  came  to 
Plymouth.   Actually,  however,  only  five  adult  persons  of  the 
original  Scrooby  congregation  were  on  the  Mayflower.   The  facts 
modify  the  schoolbook  story  that  a  company  of  English  people 
went  to  Holland  and  then  all  migrated  to  America.   Furthermore, 
all  the  Leyden  congregation  did  not  move  to  America. 

Other  facts  about  the  personnel  of  the  Mayflower  passengers 
are  interesting  and  historically  significant.   Not  only  were 
there  Just  five  of  the  original  Scrooby  congregation,  but  there 


2 
were  only  forty-one  of  the  102  on  the  ship  who  even  came  from 
the  Leyden  congregation — seventeen  men,  ten  women,  and  fourteen 
children.   The  great  majority  were  "strangers"  from  London  and 
Southeastern  England.   They  were  not  Brownists,  neither  were 
they  Separatists;  they  were  good  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.   Later,  these  sixty-one  strangers  or  part  of  them 
provoked  the  Mayflower  Compact,  and  still  later  were  the  cause 
of  considerable  irritation  in  New  Plymouth  and  several  loud 
explosions  which  almost  wrecked  the  Colony. 

The  personnel  were  divided  in  another  way  as  follows: 
forty-one  Saints,  forty  strangers,  five  hired  hands,  and 
eighteen  servants.   Interestingly  enough,  the  three  made  most 
famous  by  Longfellow  and  others  were  not  among  the  Saints, 
namely,  Miles  Standish,  John  Alden,  and  Priscilla  Mullins.   It 
is  supposed  that  William  Mullins  was  Hugenot.   John  Alden  was  a 
hired  -hand.   Miles  Standish  never  became  a  Saint,  and  it  is  not 
clear  just  what  his  religious  preferences  were.   Neither  is  it 
evident  that  any  pressure  was  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to 
join  the  congregation.   He  lived  almost  the  entire  time  Plymouth 
was  a  separate  colony  and  was  prominent  all  the  time. 

There  was  one  common  bond  clearly  realized,  and  that  was 
hardship  and  suffering.   A  true  account  of  the  settlement  at 
Plymouth  provokes  only  admiration  for  the  tenacity  and  fortitude 
of  these  people. 

First,  it  might  be  well  to  explain  how  the  pilgrims  came  to 
get  so  much  publicity,  as  compared  with  other  early  settlements. 
Until  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  settlement,  people  in 
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general  knew  no  more  about  this  particular  settlement  than  any 
other  settlement.   At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution 
Plymouth  felt  no  more  historically  significant  than  scores  of 
other  Massachusetts  villages. 

In  1769  a  handful  of  young  men,  for  their  own  entertainment, 
organized  the  Old  Colony  Club.   These  were  men  of  prominent 
families  of  Plymouth  and  most  of  them  direct  descendents  of 
original  settlers  and  half  of  them  Harvard  graduates.  As  always, 
an  organization  must  celebrate  something  or  do  something.   They 
chose  to  celebrate  the  landing  of  the  First  Comers.   There  was 
naturally  the  problem  as  to  just  what  should  be  dramatized  in 
such  a  celebration. 

There  was  an  old  tradition  in  the  Alden  family  that  the 
first  landing  at  Plymouth  was  made  on  a  rock  with  young  John  as 
the  hero  of  the  story.  Examination  of  contemporary  writings, 
unfortunately,  revealed  that  Alden  was  on  another  assignment  at 
the  time.  There  was  another  story  that  Mary  Chilton  Winslow 
gathered  up  her  skirts  and  hopped  from  the  small  boat  to  the 
Rock.   Neither  does  this  story  find  support  in  contemporary 
testimony.   In  fact,  there  was  no  mention  of  a  rock  in  Bradford, 
Winslow,  or  any  contemporary. 

At  this  point,  1769?  Deacon  Ephraim  Spooner  came  forward 
with  some  curious  testimony.   In  17^1  he  said  while  still  a 
small  boy  he  heard  Ruling  Elder  Thomas  Faunce,  an  aged  and  godly 
man  in  his  95th  year,  testify  that  he  was  told  by  his  father 
that  some  of  the  first  expeditioners  told  him  that  the  Pilgrims 
made  their  first  landing  on  a  rock.  Deacon  Spooner  testified 


that  the  aged  Faunce  pointed  out  the  rock.   Up  until  Deacon 
Spooner's  testimony  and  the  interest  of  the  Old  Colony  Club, 
this  rock  was  just  another  gray  granite  boulder  impeding  the 
development  of  a  busy  water  front.   His  testimony  was  enough, 
however,  to  justify  using  the  rock  in  the  celebration  then  and 
afterwards. 

For  another  century  following  1769  the  Rock  was  dragged  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  Plymouth — first  to  Town  Square,  then  to 
Pilgrim  Hall.   At  length  it  was  restored  to  the  beach  under  an 
elaborate  Victorian  Stone  canopy  where  it  remained  another  half 
century.   Finally  it  was  again  placed  at  tidewater  under  a 
lustrous  Grecian  Temple.  To  me  it  was  quite  disillusioning. 
Expecting  to  see  a  large  flat  rock  jutting  out  into  the  lashing 
waves,  I  saw  instead  a  big  rock  in  a  pit.   It  was  about  as  big 
as  a  bale  of  cotton  and  the  shape  of  a  big  Irish  potato.   The 
Grecian  cover  was  overhead  as  indicated  above. 

The  Old  Colony  Club  was  dissolved  as  a  result  of  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  The  people  carried  on  the  annual  celebrations 
to  the  end  of  that  war,  but  not  again  until  1793  when  the 
Reverend  Chandler  Robbins  preached  a  memorial  sermon  in 
Plymouth.   It  was  in  this  sermon  that  Chandler  used  a  phrase 
from  a  portion  of  Bradford's  lost  manuscript,  "They  knew  they 
were  Pilgrims."  He  thus  inadvertently  named  them.  They  never 
called  themselves  Pilgrims.  Even  after  this  sermon  in  1793  this 
designation  was  not  generally  used  until  18^+0. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  feature  speaker  in  1802.  Attention 
was  first  here  drawn  to  the  Mayflower  Compact,  and  Adams' 
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interpretation  of  its  significance  has  become  traditional. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  1819  the 
celebration  at  Plymouth  began  to  take  on  more  than  local 
significance.   In  1820  Daniel  Webster  was  the  feature  speaker. 
At  this  time  the  Rock  was  in  Town  Square  under  an  elm  tree  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  Webster  began: 

"We  have  come  to  this  rock  to  record  here  our  homage  to  our 
Pilgrim  fathers,  our  sympathy  in  their  sufferings,  our  gratitude 
for  their  labors,  our  admiration  for  their  virtues,  our  vener- 
ation for  their  piety,  and  our  attachment  to  those  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  for  which  they  encountered  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  storms  of  heaven,  the  violence  of  the 
savages,  disease,  exile  and  famine,  to  enjoy  and  to  establish... 
We  seem  ever  to  behold  them  as  they  struggled  with  the  elements 
and  with  toilsome  efforts  gain  the  shore.  We  listened  to  their 
chiefs  in  council;  we  see  the  fortitude  and  resignation;  we  hear 
the  whisperings  of  youthful  impatience  and  we  see. . .chilled  and 
shivering  childhood,  houseless  but  for  a  mother's  arms, 
couchless,  but  for  a  mother's  breast,  till  our  own  blood  almost 
freezes."  And  the  orator  is  quite  out  of  breath. 

This  entire  speech  of  Webster's  was  published  by  the 
Pilgrim  Society  immediately  and  did  something  to  acquaint  a 
wider  public  with  the  character  and  accomplishment  of  the 
Forefathers.   And  it  is  easy  to  see  when  you  read  his  speech 
that  the  apotheosis  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  is  fully  underway, 
but  has  not  been  taken  over  by  the  whole  nation.   It  received 
another  boost  in  lQ2h   and  soon  the  poets  and  painters  took  over 
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and  idealized  the  original  facts  into  fantastic  but  beautiful 
proportions. 

Just  after  the  celebration  in  182*+  a  lady  poet,  Mrs. 
Felicia  Dorothy  Hemans  in  far-off  Phyllon,  Wales,  bought 
groceries.   The  grocer  wrapped  her  purchases  in  an  old 
newspaper.   In  this  newspaper  was  a  complete  write-up  of  the 
182W  Plymouth  celebration.   Mrs.  Hemans  had  never  heard  of  the 
Pilgrims  before,  but  she  was  fascinated.   She  promptly  sat  down 
and  composed  the  ode  that  has  become  the  Pilgrims'  and  her  own 
chief  memorial.   It  is  Mrs.  Heman's  conception  of  the  Pilgrims 
that  prevails  today,  though  as  already  indicated,  other 
influences  have  been  at  work.  Among  these  other  influences  also 
is  Henry  Sargent's  painting,  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  as 
well  as  other  paintings. 

The  Landing 

Realistically  speaking  there  was  no  formal  landing.   The 
ship  anchored  first  just  inside  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  in  what  is 
now  Providence  town  harbor.  An  exploring  party  of  sixteen  men 
was  sent  out.   A  day  or  two  later  all  the  women  landed  on  the 
beach  and,  guarded  by  sentries,  had  a  big  washday,  as  the 
children  played  up  and  down  the  beach. 

Where  to  pitch  their  settlement  was  a  great  problem.   A 
third  exploring  party  of  eighteen  men  was  sent  out.   They 
explored  Thievish  Harbor,  and  a  favorable  report  was  made  of 
this  locality.  The  ship  was  then  anchored  inside  Plymouth 
Harbor  December  18.  Several  expeditions  were  sent  out  for  more 
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detailed  explorations  of  the  Harbor.   The  decision  was  finally- 
made  to  take  a  spot  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Harbor  along 
what  was  later  called  Town  Brook,  just  behind  now  famed  Plymouth 
Rock,  then  and  for  generations  after  an  anonymous  and  often  • 
quite  troublesome  boulder. 

On  Christmas  morning  all  able  bodied  men  went  ashore,  "some 
to  fell  timber,  some  to  saw,  some  to  rive,  and  some  to  carry." 
This  was  more  than  six  weeks  after  the  ship  first  touched  land. 
While  this  work  was  going  on,  the  women  and  children  were  still 
on  the  ship.   In  fact,  the  ship  was  still  headquarters.   It  was 
not  until  January  21  that  the  entire  company  came  ashore,  and 
then  for  only  an  hour  or  two.   Sunday  services  were  held  on 
shore  that  day.   It  was  not  until  March  21  that  the  last  of  the 
Pilgrims  left  the  Mayflower  and  came  permanently  ashore  "with 
much  ado  to  live  henceforth  on  the  firm  and  stable  earth,  their 
proper  element." 

The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  we  see,  was  not  a  single 
dramatic  act  headed  by  some  valiant  woman  or  man  stepping  forth 
on  a  rock.   It  was  a  gradual  transition  lasting  more  than  four 
months,  almost  exactly  three  months  after  the  ship  anchored  in 
Plymouth  Harbor.   It  might  be  added  that  there  was  during  this 
four  months  abundant  courage  and  heroism  for  the  poet  and  the 
painter  to  exploit,  even  though  these  artists  have  frequently 
queered  the  actual  historic  events  in  order  to  produce  dramatic 
and  poetic  situations. 
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The  First  Thanksgiving 

There  was  a  real  Thanksgiving  celebration  in  1621  in  the 
early  fall.  As  in  other  things  the  Pilgrims  were  not 
consciously  originating  a  national  holiday.  Even  though  our 
present  practice  embodies  some  of  the  spirit  of  this  first 
celebration,  the  actual  historic  facts  of  the  first  one  are 
ignored  in  our  celebration. 

All  in  all,  the  first  harvest  was  a  disappointment.   Their 
twenty  acres  of  corn,  thanks  to  Squanto,  had  done  well  enough. 
But  the  more  familiar  crops  had  failed.  Their  six  or  seven 
acres  of  English  wheat,  barley,  and  peas  had  come  to  nothing. 
Still  it  was  possible  to  make  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
individual  weekly  food  ration  which  for  months  had  consisted 
merely  of  a  peck  of  meal  from  the  stores  brought  on  the 
Mayflower.  This  was  now  doubled  by  adding  a  peck  of  maize  a 
week,  and  the  company  decreed  a  holiday  so  that  all  might 
"after  a  more  special  manner  rejoice  together." 

The  situation  in  general  was  enough  to  make  them  thankful. 
They  had  made  peace  with  the  Indians  and  could  walk  as  peaceably 
and  safely  in  the  woods  as  in  the  highways  in  England.  A  start 
had  been  made  in  the  beaver  trade.   There  had  been  no  sickness 
for  months.  Eleven  houses  now  lined  the  street,  seven  private 
dwellings  and  four  for  common  use.   Things  were  looking  up. 

As  the  day  set  for  the  festival  approached,  four  men  were 
sent  into  the  woods  to  shoot  waterfowl,  returning  with  enough  to 
supply  the  company  for  a  week.  Massasoit,  the  local  chief,  was 
invited  to  attend  and  shortly  arrived  with  ninety  ravenous 
braves.  The  strain  on  the  pantry  was  somewhat  relieved  when 
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some  of  the  Indian  braves  went  out  and  bagged  five  de^r. 

As  a  part  of  the  program,  Captain  Standish  staged  a  review 
and  there  were  games  of  skill  and  chance.   For  three  days  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  guests  gorged  themselves  on  venison,  roast 
duck,  roast  goose,  clams,  and  other  shellfish,  succulent  eels, 
whitebread,  cornbread,  leeks  and  watercress,  and  other  "sallet 
herbs,"  with  wild  plums  and  dried  berries  as  dessert,  all  washed 
down  with  wine,  made  from  the  wild  grape,  both  white  and  red. 

This  festival  was  in  October  and  was  not  the  last  of 
November.   It  lasted  three  days  and  not  one  day.  There  is  no 
record  of  turkey  on  the  menu,  though  it  could  have  been. 
Neither  was  there  pumpkin  pie  or  cranberry  sauce.  The  festival 
did  not  become  an  annual  affair.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Pilgrims  could  and  would  hold  a  series  of  thanksgiving  and 
humiliation  for  any  good  reason  at  any  time.  This  was  to  them 
one  of  the  appropriate  occasions. 

Our  present  Thanksgiving  was  not  actually  originated  by  the 
Pilgrims,  but  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1863,  which  was  2*+3  years 
later.  The  nation  gradually  hooked  this  celebration  onto  the 
Pilgrim  festival  in  1621.   In  fact,  very  few  people  even  had 
heard  of  this  first  Thanksgiving  as  early  as  I863. 

The  examples  covered  illustrate  how  tradition  covers  up  the 
real  history.  Yet  the  real  history  of  these  people  furnished  no 
end  of  heroism  and  drama.  That  these  characteristics  were 
largely  unconscious  drama  and  heroism  makes  them  even  more 
attractive  in  the  lives  of  the  Pilgrims. 
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The  whole  undertaking  seems  to  have  been  beset  by  hard  luck 
from  the  time  the  expedition  left  Holland.   There  were  a  host  of 
troubles  and  vexations  before  the  Speedwell  and  Mayflower  were 
ready  to  sail,  but  the  trouble  these  ships  had  getting  off  was 
typical  of  the  hard  luck  experienced  all  along. 

The  start  was  auspicious.   The  vessels  were  scudding  along 
under  a  stiff  breeze,  but  after  a  few  days  at  sea  the  Speedwell 
was  "open  and  leakie  as  a  sieve."  After  a  conference,  the 
captains  of  the  two  vessels  decided  to  turn  back  to  Dartmouth 
port.   They  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  Speedwell.   After 
much  fretting  and  worrying  almost  to  the  point  of  mutiny  and  the 
loss  of  time  and  money,  the  ships  launched  forth  a  second  time. 
When  the  ships  were  three  hundred  miles  out,  the  Speedwell  sprang 
a  leak  a  second  time,  and  a  much  worse  leak.   After  a  conference 
the  captains  decided  to  turn  back  a  second  time — putting  in  at 
Plymouth,  England.   After  searching  the  ship  again  from  stem  to 
stern  and  finding  nothing  specific,  the  decision  was  reached 
that  the  trouble  was  due  to  general  weakness  of  structure.   They 
decided  to  abandon  this  ship  and  go  on  with  the  Mayflower. 

This  decision  precipitated  a  crisis,  not  the  first  by  this 
time.   As  the  Mayflower  could  not  accommodate  all,  some  had  to 
remain  behind.  Altogether  some  twenty  persons  had  to  turn  back, 
though  it  is  admitted  in  the  records  that  the  ones  who  turned 
back  were  the  weaker  and  least  useful.   This  fact  did  not 
preclude  a  sad  parting  among  friends. 

At  length,  on  September  6,  having  lost  seven  weeks  since 
leaving  London,  the  Mayflower  once  again  put  to  sea  with  102 
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passengers  and  packed  to  the  gunwhales.   Thus  we  have  a  sample 
of  the  powers  of  endurance  exhibited  by  these  people. 

One  other  sample  will  be  given.   Most  school  children  know 
now  that  the  Pilgrims  arrived  off  the  coast  of  New  England  in 
midwinter.   The  long  delays  in  getting  started,  which  have  been 
described,  led  to  this  unfortunate  situation.   With  the  summer 
long  since  gone,  all  things  bore  a  "weather-beaten  face,  and  the 
whole  countrie,  full  of  woods  and  thickets,  represented  a  wild 
and  savage  hiew." 

The  preliminaries  to  the  final  landing  have  been  described 
elsewhere,   We  relate  here  testing  experiences  which  came 
afterwards.   There  was  delay  in  getting  warm  quarters  for  men, 
women,  and  children.   There  were  various  handicaps  to  this  work 
among  which  was  the  climate  itself  that  time  of  year.   The  delay 
soon  led  to  general  sickness  that  threatened  for  a  time  to  wipe 
out  the  Pilgrim  company.   The  plagues  represented  scurvy, 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  brought  on  by  months  of  bad  diet, 
cramped  and  unsanitary  quarters,  exposure,  and  over-exertion  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.   Six  died  in  December  the  first  month  the 
Mayflower  was  in  Plymouth  Harbor.   In  January  eight  died, 
including  the  wife  of  Miles  Standish.   During  February  seventeen 
died,  including  Mr.  William  Mullins,  the  father  of  Priscilla. 
During  March  thirteen  died,  including  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward 
Winslow,  one  of  the  three  or  four  leading  men  of  the  colony. 
This  is  practically  one-half  of  the  original  adult  persons  on 
the  ship,  not  to  mention  the  regular  ship  crew.   The  record  is 
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for  December,  1620,  January,  February,  and  March,  1621.   The 
whole  story  reveals  four  whole  families  wiped  out  completely. 
When  the  worst  was  over,  only  three  married  couples  remained 
unbroken.   Only  five  wives  out  of  eighteen  survived  this  first 
winter.   More  than  half  the  heads  of  households  perished.   Of 
twenty-nine  hired  men,  single  men,  and  servants,  nineteen  died. 
Only  the  very  young  escaped  to  bring  down  the  average.   Of  seven 
daughters,  none  died,  and  of  thirteen  sons,  only  three  died.   At 
times  only  six  or  seven  persons  were  able  to  be  up  and  around  to 
wait  on  the  sick  ones.   Two  of  these  were  William  Brewster  and 
Miles  Standish,  and  the  records  are  full  of  praise  and  commenda- 
tion for  these  two  men  and  others  for  their  untiring  service  to 
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the  sick  and  dying. 

Yet  when  the  long  delayed  Mayflower  set  sail  April  5>  1621, 
it  carried  back  no  Pilgrims.   The  records  reveal  no  desire  to 
retreat  by  boarding  the  Mayflower  and  returning  to  England  or 
Holland. 

The  Plymouth  settlement  was  a  separate  colony  until  1691 
when  it  was  combined  with  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.   During  these 
seventy  years,  these  people  and  others  who  joined  them  endured 
nearly  every  sort  of  tribulation,  displayed  the  usual  human 
weakness,  and  more  than  their  share  of  common  sense,  magnanimity 
and  true  greatness.   For  example,  they  did  not  fall  for  the 
witchcraft  hysteria  that  swept  England  and  America  about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much.   They  reduced  the  death  penalty  from 
several  hundred  offenses  to  seven,  one  of  which  was  witchcraft. 
But  the  Pilgrims  never  hanged  a  witch.   Only  one  town  in  the 
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Plymouth  area  was  touched  by  the  craze,  and  the  hysteria  was 
quickly  scotched.   The  following  is  taken  from  the  record. 
Dinah  Sylvester  accused  Mrs.  Holmes  of  witchcraft. 

'•What  evidence  have  you  of  the  fact?"  asked  the  presiding 
magistrate. 

"She  appeared  to  me  as  a  witch." 

"In  what  shape?" 

"In  the  shape  of  a  bear,  your  honor." 

"How  far  off  was  the  bear?" 

"About  a  stone's  throw  away  from  the  highway." 

"What  manner  of  tail  did  he  have?" 

"I  could  not  tell,  your  honor,  as  his  head  was  toward  me." 

Instead  of  indicting  Mrs.  Holmes,  the  magistrate  fined 
Dinah  herself  five  pounds  and  had  her  whipped.  The  nonsense  was 
stopped  in  Plymouth,  though  the  law  remained  on  the  statute 
books. 

Furthermore,  the  Pilgrims  did  not  execute  Quakers  and  other 
"notorious  heretiques,"  or  pass  laws  against  gay  apparel.   This 
is  not  to  say  that  they  had  no  blue  laws,  or  that  they  did  not 
hold  to  the  old  proverb,  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 
We  must  judge  them  in  terms  of  their  actual  contrast  with  their 
contemporaries  in  these  matters. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  citations  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Pilgrims  taken  mainly  from  reviews  of  Mr.  Willison's  book. 
Several  reviewers  point  out  the  obvious  necessity  for  someone  to 
be  constantly  rescuing  the  Pilgrims.  Apparently  this  grows  out 
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of  the  tendency  of  current  debates  to  draw  imagined  support  from 
past  eras.   The  Victorians  made  the  Pilgrims  Victorians.   A 
Victorian  interpretation  was  made  of  Pilgrim  history.  Thus  they 
became  pale,  pious,  and  squeamish.   In  contrast,  the  realistic 
historians  say  they  were  a  lusty,  sometimes  rambunctious,  often 
sharp  tongued,  hard  drinking,  rarely  humble  crew,  and  very,  very 
human.   In  England,  Holland,  and  over  here  "they  loved,  hated, 
and  fought  as  only  they  could. 

Another  says  that  even  though  they  revolted  against  the 
England  of  their  day,  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  it.   And  they 
came  to  our  shores  "trailing  the  glory  of  Elizabethean  England, 
that  age  of  towering  imagination  and  high  bold  enterprise." 

We  have  perspective  enough  now,  however,  to  do  more  than 
rescue  them  from  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  Victorian. 
Their  actual  influence  on  the  future  development  of  American 
life  can  now  be  appraised  at  least  in  general.  The  basic 
concepts  of  the  Pilgrims  were  accepted  by  the  new  nation  which 
grew  up,  as  the  concepts  applied  to  Church  and  State.  We  do 
have  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  America.  This  is  a 
Pilgrim,  not  a  Puritan  concept.  Even  though  they  did  not  really 
have  freedom  of  thought  and  religion  in  the  colony,  they  were 
individualists  to  the  core,  and  pretty  ready  to  express  their 
views  and  fight  for  them.  Their  meeting  house,  their  church 
procedures  within  it,  led  inevitably  to  freedom  of  speech, 
thought,  and  religion  in  modern  America.  They  gave  modern 
America  the  meeting  house,  beginning  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
people  who  did  not  bring  it  with  them  to  America. 
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The  modern  concepts  of  freedom  and  democracy  were  actually 
implicit  in  all  that  the  Pilgrims  did  and  said. 
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THE  LOYALTY  OF  FREE  MEN 
C.  B.  Smith 
"Tolerance  of  diversity  and  faith  in  the  democratic  process 
are  giving  way  to  reliance  on  the  quarantine  of  hostile 
doctrines."   (Loyalty  of  Free  Men,  Alan  Barth,  1951) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  document  the  above 
quotation  from  current  happenings  in  our  country  today  and  to 
point  out  if  possible  some  of  the  forces  operating  in  this 
retreat  from  freedom  of  thought. 

The  Place  of  Communism  in  the  Picture 
Communism  of  course  is  a  factor  in  most  of  what  is 
happening.  This  dogma  is  related  to  the  general  pattern  in 
several  different  ways  which  will  be  revealed  as  we  go  along. 
But  we  will  face  the  fact  of  Communism  at  this  point  because  at 
least  two  tough  facts  about  Communists  require  recognition  at 
the  outset. 

One  is  that  Russia  today  is  pursuing  expansionist  and 
aggressive  poJLicies.  Totalitarianism  of  the  so-called  Right  or 
the  so-called  Left  is  made  aggressive  by  inner  compulsions  and 
for  that  reason  is  always  a  menace  to  free  societies. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  Communist  Party  in  America  is 
an  instrument  of  Russian  foreign  policy.   Judged  by  its  conduct, 
it  is  not  a  native  political  party  in  the  accepted  American 
sense  of  the  term.  Rather  it  is  an  organization  which  is  at 
least  responsive  if  not  directly  controlled  from  the  Kremlin. 
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The  real  danger,  as  Mr.  J.  E.  Hoover  sees  it,  lies  in 
infiltration  which  may  make  possible  sabotage  and  espionage.   It 
may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Russian  government 
has  trained  secret  agents  working  in  the  United  States.   So  have 
other  governments,  and  it  is  to,  be  hoped  that  American  agents 
inside  the  USSR  and  elsewhere  are  discovering  and  reporting  as 
much  as  they  can  about  military  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

In  our  country  we  have  tried  to  cover  this  danger  with  laws 
creating  the  FBI,  the  Loyalty  Program,  and  the  first  section  of 
the  recent  McCarran  Act. 

A  more  serious  danger,  according  to  some,  is  infiltration 

into  the  labor  unions.  A  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  aimed 

at  this  problem.  Whether  this  law  achieved  its  purpose  in  this 

respect  or  not,  it  is  the  consensus  that  infiltration  into  labor 

unions  is  exaggerated.  Alan  Barth  in  the  Loyalty  of  Free  Men 

states  the  following. 

Probably  none  of  the  vital  industrial  unions  in 
which  Communists  and  their  sympathizers  have  won  key 
positions  has  any  large  number  of  Communists  in  its 
rank  and  file.   They  are  virtually  non-existent  in  the 
AFL  and  in  the  railway  brotherhoods.   In  the  CIO  they 
have  recently  been  reduced  to  insignificance.  Labor 
unions  are  probably  the  most  sophisticated  element  in 
American  life  with  respect  to  the  tactics  of  Communists, 
having  been  intimately  subjected  to  them.   They  can  be 
confidently  counted  on  to  keep  their  Communists  under 
control  as  long  as  outside  attacks  on  the  Communists  are 
not  made  a  pretext  for  attacks  on  the  unions  themselves. 

In  spite  of  these  safeguards,  however,  plus  the  fact  that 

the  actual  number  of  professed  Communists  in  the  United  States 

is  1/30  of  1  per  cent  of  our  population,  plus  the  Army,  the 

Navy,  and  the  Marines,  many  Americans  are  obsessed  and  hysterical 
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about  the  danger.  Some  of  the  activity  connected  therewith  will 
be  described  next. 

Thought  Policing 

A  conspicuous  activity  during  the  past  few  years  takes  the 
form  of  attempts  at  thought  policing,  a  thing  entirely  outside 
the  American  tradition  and  actually  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
itself.  Any  number  of  samples  of  this  activity  can  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and  of 
the  government's  Loyalty  Program,  as  well  as  in  journals  of 
State  Legislatures  and  the  minutes  of  some  university  and 
college  boards.   In  fact,  these  activities  should  be  very 
alarming  to  good  sane  citizens  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
tradition  of  American  freedom  of  speech  and  thought. 

One  of  the  chief  instruments  in  late  years  for  thought 
policing  has  been  a  committee  of  Congress  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  Even  though  this  committee  was  set 
up  to  recommend  laws  to  Congress  for  the  proper  control  of 
subversive  activities,  it  has  had  only  two  laws  passed,  the  last 
being  the  recent  McCarran  Bill.   The  committee  very  early 
arrogated  to  itself  the  task  of  punishing  by  publicity,  not 
dangerous  people,  not  even  Communists,  but  people  who  held  ideas 
not  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  membership  of  the  Committee. 

Perhaps  the  most  pungent  comment  of  this  concept  of  the 
Committee's  function  came  from  Federal  Judge  Henry  W.  Edgerton 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
"What  Congress  may  not  restrain,  Congress  may  not  restrain  by 
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exposure  and  publicity.   The  First  Amendment  forbids  Congress 
purposely  to  burden  forms  of  expression  that  it  may  not  punish." 

The  concern  of  this  argument,  therefore,  is  not  about 
Communists  in  this  country  and  their  protection  under  the  First 
Amendment;  it  is  rather  concerned  about  many  persons  who  have 
been  punished  merely  because  their  social,  economic,  or 
governmental  ideas  were  not  in  agreement  with  those  held  by  the 
Committee,  though  these  same  ideas  might  be  authentically 
American. 

The  very  first  law  passed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
was  a  rider  attached  to  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill  in  19^3 
forbidding  the  payment  of  salaries  to  three  named  individuals 
who  had  already  performed  services  for  the  government.   There 
were  originally  thirty-nine  on  this  list  of  "irresponsible, 
un-representative,  crack-pot  radical  bureaucrats."  Note  they 
were  not  actually  accused  of  being  Communists.   The  charges  were 
referred  to  as  "indictments,"  though  there  was  no  law  defining 
the  crime  and  accused  were  not  allowed  counsel. 

The  accused  took  the  matter  to  the  courts,  and  in  decisions 

of  the  Supreme  Court  we  find  these  words: 

We  hold  that  Section  30*+  (the  rider  to  the  Appro- 
priations Act)  falls  precisely  within  the  category  of 
congressional  acts  which  the  Constitution  barred  by 
providing  that  "No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto 
law  shall  be  passed." 

Section  30*+  was  designed  to  apply  to  particular 
individuals.   This  permanent  proscription  from  any 
opportunity  to  serve  the  government  is  punishment,  and 
of  a  most  severe  type.   It  is  a  type  of  punishment 
which  Congress  has  only  invoked  for  special  types  of 
odious  and  dangerous  crimes,  such  as  treason, 
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acceptance  of  bribes  by  members  of  Congress  or  by 
other  government  officials,  and  interference  with 
elections  by  Army  and  Navy  officers.   Section  30^- 
thus  clearly  accomplishes  the  punishment  of  named 
individuals  without  a  judicial  trial.   When  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  were  written,  our 
ancestors  had  ample  reason  to  know  that  legis- 
lative trials  and  punishments  were  too  dangerous 
to  exist  in  the  nation  of  free  men  they  envisaged. 
(U.S.  vs.  Lovett,  328,  U.S.,  303,  19W 

After  this  decision  the  technique  changed  and  is  best 
illustrated  in  the  invasion  of  Hollywood  in  19^7  to  force  the 
Committee's  ideas  of  Americanism  on  a  very  powerful  medium  of 
communication  in  American  life.   In  fact,  an  element  of  the 
American  press  guaranteed  immunity  from  government  control  by 
the  First  Amendment.  Time  will  not  permit  giving  details  of 
this  example. 

Chairman  of  the  Panel:  What  do  you  mean  now  by  saying  that 
you  believe  in  the  right  of  any  individual  to  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  our  government  by  force? 

The  Witness;   I  believe  that  an  individual  must  have  the 
right  to  express  any  opinions,  whether  they're  cockeyed  or 
reasonable,  whether  they're  agreed  to  by  his  fellows  or  not... 
I  think  I  would  honestly  have  to  stick  by  the  statement  that 
people  have  a  right  to  advocate,  but  they  have  no  right  to  plan 
or  plot,  or  to  organize  action.   Thinking  is  one  thing;  speaking 
is  one  thing;  action  is  quite  a  different  thing.   I  believe  that 
the  values  in  democracy  and  the  values  in  the  country  that  we've 
built  here  have  come  out  of  the  conflict  and  the  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  opinions,  and  all  sorts  of  advocacy  of  points  of  view; 
and  I  believe  that  even  this  opinion — advocacy  of  the  opinion  of 
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the  right  to  overthrow — itself  builds  up  contrary  opinions, 
itself  forces  us  to  show  the  ridiculousness  and  the  unreason- 
ableness, or  the  lack  of  value  to  a  system,  in  advocating  that 
sort  of  thing.   I  think  that  anything  that  forces  us  to 
stereotype  our  thinking  or  forces  us  to  try  to  follow  a 
particular  channel  of  thinking  is  stultifying  and  deadening. 

The  chairman  complimented  the  witness,  observing  that  "we 
appreciate  your  frankness;  you  have  been  a  commendably  frank 
witness,"  and  then  returned  to  the  interesting  debate. 

Chairman;  Doesn't  it  come  down  to  this  very  fine 
distinction — I'm  afraid  it's  a  dangerous  fine  distinction — they 
have  a  right  to  get  together  and  advocate  anything,  and 
therefore  they  have  a  right  to  get  together  and  advocate  a 
political  doctrine  which  includes  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  they  don't  dare  to  get 
together,  or  have  any  right  to  get  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  any  conspiracy  that  would  overthrow  the  government 
or  commit  any  overt  act  along  that  line?  Is  that  right? 

Witness:   I  think  that  states  it  pretty  fairly. 

Panel  Member;  But  how  can  you  do  both?  If  you  belong  to  a 
group  that  has  a  part  of  its  creed  and  policy  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  by  force,  as  the  Communist  Party  clearly  does, 
and  you  say,  "I'm  in  favor  of  that,  but  let's  not  do  it,"  why 
what's  the  use  in  saying  it? 

Witness;   I'm  not  in  favor  of  advocating  it  or  doing  it. 

Chairman;  But  you  would  protect  the  right  of  anyone  else 
to  advocate  it  if  they  so  wish. 
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Witness;  Yes,  sir. 

A  little  later  in  the  hearing  the  following  exchange 
occurred: 

Chairman:  Well,  now,  let  me  ask  you  about  that.  You 
certainly  have  given  us  the  impression  that  you  believe  in  the 
right  of  a  political  party  to  advocate — your  emphasis  has  been 
on  advocacy.  You  still  believe,  do  you  not,  unless  I  grievously 
misunderstood  you,  in  the  right  of  a  group  of  people  to  get 
together  to  advocate  a  political  theory  even  if  such  advocacy 
includes  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  government  by  force? 

The  Witness:  But  I  also  said,  previously,  that  if  such 
advocacy  has  the  possibility  of  inciting  violence  or  disorder,  at 
that  time  it  is  not — it  should  not — be  legally  possible  to  do  it, 
just  as  you  can  yell  "Fire!"  out  in  a  field  and  that's  all  right, 
but  yelling  "Fire!"  in  a  crowded  theatre  is  not  right. 

Chairman:  Well,  taking  the  situation  of  today,  1950,  do 
you  think  that  a  Communist  Party  group  has  the  right  to  get 
together  and  form  a  political  party  which  advocates  Communism, 
even  if  that  includes  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  government? 

The  Witness:   I  think  I  would  say  that  they  do  not  have  the 
right  if  they  preach  that  when  there  is  an  apparent  danger  of 
that  preaching  causing  disturbance  and  violence. 

Chairman:  Well,  does  that  danger  exist  today? 

Witness:   Well,  I  don't  know. 

Chairman:   So  that  you're  not — 

Witness:   It  does  more  today  than  it  did  ten  years  ago. 
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Chairman:   But  you're  not  sure  that  as  of  today  the  calling 
together  of  a  group  for  the  advocacy  of  such  principles  would 
necessarily  be  unlawful  or  wrong? 

Witness:  You  say  it  would  not  be  necessarily  unlawful  or 
wrong  for  them  to  do  that  today?  Not  necessarily,  yes.   I 
wouldn't  be  the  one  to  judge  whether  there  was  that  danger. 

Chairman:  And  it  would  become  wrong  only  when  there  was  a 
pretty  clear  danger  of  some  kind  of  an  upheaval  resulting  from 
it? 

Witness:  Yes. 

Chairman:   I  have  again  stated  your  position  pretty  fairly, 
have  I? 

Witness:  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

At  this  point  counsel  for  the  witness  attempted  to  bring 
the  discussion  back  to  the  charges  contained  in  the  interrog- 
atory. The  chairman  responded: 

Chairman:  You're  dealing  with  a  phase  of  the  case  that 
doesn't  concern  me  at  all.   It's  not  those  peripheral  things 
that  cause  us  concern.  What  causes  us  concern  is  your  basic 
philosophy,  which  seems  to  go  as  far  as  to  defend  the  right  of 
advocacy  even  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
unless  the  conditions  at  the  time  are  such  that  would  probably 
incite  a  dangerous  upheaval.   It  is  not  all  these  marginal 
things  that  concern  me;  it's  your  basic  philosophy  that  concerns 
me. 


As  the  hearing  drew  to  a  close,  the  issue  was  restated  and 
sharpened  in  these  words: 

Witness:   I  do  feel  that  I've  had  as  adequate  a  hearing  as 
it's  possible  to  have.   I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  explained  to 
you  adequately  my  position.   I  have  the  feeling  that  you  have 
very  strong  doubts  as  to  whether  at  some  time  I  would 
irrationally  espouse  some  cause. 

Chairman:  No,  now,  let  me  explain.   I'm  not  concerned 
about  that.   I  don't  believe  that  you  would  advocate  Communism 
personally.   I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  you  believe  in  Communism. 

Witness:  Well,  I  don't  believe  in  Communism. 

Chairman:   That's  not  the  point.  Let's  get  this  clear. 
The  point  that  I'm  disturbed  about  is  that  while  you  would 
neither  advocate  Communism  nor  do  anything  consciously  to 
implement  it,  nevertheless  you  would  go  the  limit  in  defending 
the  right  of  other  people,  or  groups  of  people,  to  advocate 
Communism,  through  political  parties  or  otherwise,  even  though 
that  includes  the  overthrow  of  our  government  by  violence,  and 
the  only  limitation  that  you  placed  on  that  right,  as  I 
understood  you,  was  that  you  would  limit  it,  or  forbid  it,  if 
the  conditions  at  the  time  happened  to  be  such  that  a  political 
upheaval  of  some  kind  might  result. 

In  due  course  the  panel  concluded  that  this  M.D.  was 
ineligible  on  the  grounds  of  disloyalty  for  employment  by  the 
United  States;  and  the  full  loyalty  review  board  sustained  the 
findings. 
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Yet  there  were  no  objective  criteria  at  all  in  this  case; 
there  was  merely  a  determination  by  the  panel  that  the  witness 
entertained  dangerous  thoughts. 

It  is  perhaps  beside  the  point  that  the  same  thoughts  have 
been  expressed  over  and  over  again  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  reflect  the  most  authoritative  interpretation 
of  the  scope  of  the  First  Amendment.   This  panel  would  be 
required  by  its  own  logic  to  find  every  present  member  of  the 
court  disloyal.  What  this  witness  did  in  this  hearing  was  to 
attempt  a  restatement,  somewhat  awkwardly,  of  the  "clear  and 
present  danger"  doctrine  enunciated  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  for  a 
unanimous  court  in  1919  (Schenk  vs.  U.S.,  2^9,  U.S.,  h7) , 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  writings  of  such  early  Americans  as 
Mason,  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin  will  be  forced  by  the 
same  logic  that  not  one  of  these  men  could  now  get  by  the 
loyalty  panel  and  all  would  certainly  have  their  names  listed 
in  the  files  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.   They 
were  all  men  holding  dangerous  opinions. 

Denials  of  Due  Process 
The  best  illustration  of  the  practice  of  violating  all 
established  principles  of  due  process  is  the  case  of  a  Miss 
Bailey.   This  worker  was  informed  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  had  received  information  that  she  was  or  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  that  she  had  attended  meetings 
of  the  party  and  had  associated  on  numerous  occasions  with 
Communist  Party  members.  Time  will  not  permit  giving  transcript 
of  testimony  which  was  anonymous  and  unsworn  from  start  to  finish. 
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Miss  Bailey  was  declared  disloyal,  but  this  case  also  went 
to  Federal  Court.   This  is  what  the  judge  said  in  pointing  to 
the  record  of  this  case.   "Without  trial  by  jury,  without 
evidence,  and  without  even  being  allowed  to  confront  her 
accusors  or  to  know  their  identity,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  been  found  disloyal  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  No  charges  were  served  on  the  appellant.   The  chairman 
of  the  Regional  Board  said  nobody  presented  any  charges — there 
is  only  unsworn  report  in  the  secret  files  to  the  effect  that 
unsworn  statements  of  a  general  sort,  purporting  to  connect 
appellant  with  Communism,  had  been  made  by  unnamed  persons." 

It  is  possible  to  submit  many  other  cases  just  as  raw  as 
this  one  in  its  disregard  of  due  process  or  any  other  procedure 
calculated  to  approximate  the  truth. 

Conclusion 

The  nearness  of  the  people  who  adopted  the  U.S.  Constitution 
to  tyrannical  practices  made  them  wise  about  what  to  include. 
Treason  was  carefully  defined  as  consisting  of  an  overt  act 
witnessed  by  two  or  more  persons.   The  practice  of  accusing 
citizens  of  treason  had  been  greatly  abused  in  the  immediate 
past.  A  need  for  protection  was  felt  keenly. 

Disloyalty  is  a  milder  word  for  treason,  but  disloyalty,  a 
type  of  treason,  can  now  be  proved  in  the  absence  of  overt  acts, 
by  unsworn  and  unidentifiable  witnesses. 

Recollections  of  "Star  Chamber"  court  legal  lynching  were 
vivid.  Both  were  eliminated  by  placing  certain  provisions  in 
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the  Constitution.   By  devious  means  these  provisions  have  been 
evaded  by  government  itself  in  very  recent  years. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  thought  are  not  mere  abstractions. 
All  of  us  have  stock  in  these  freedoms.  Tolerance  of  diversity 
is  imperative,  because  without  it,  life  in  America  would  lose 
its  savor.  Progress  in  the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  the 
patterns  of  social  adjustments  would  stop.  Freedom  gives 
release  to  the  human  spirit,  provides  the  indispensible 
conditions  for  the  realization  of  its  limitless  potentialities. 

The  evidence  is  that  we  are  slipping.   There  must  be  a 
general  reaction  against  what  had  been  described  above  or  serious 
harm  will  soon  come  to  our  society. 


Unity  Club  Paper 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
1952 
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NEO-JEFFERSONIANISM 

C.  B.  Smith 

This  paper  deals  with  the  task  of  re-interpreting  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  applying  them  to 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  of  the  hour.   There 
may  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  that  the  ideas  of  Jefferson 
have  failed,  and  that  there  is  little  left  of  his  principles  in 
present  day  governmental  practice.   It  is  the  burden  of  this 
paper  to  point  out  that  such  is  not  the  case;  but  rather  that 
the  reverse  is  true.   It  is  our  argument  that  the  philosophy  of 
Jefferson  is  pertinent,  live,  and  active  at  the  present  moment; 
and  that  a  return  to  it  is  solving  and  will  solve  many  of  our 
present  troubles. 

Jefferson  is  known  in  political,  economic,  and  social 

philosophy  as  a  liberal.  He  stands  out  yet  as  the  giant 

advocate  of  liberalism  in  the  last  of  the  18th  and  the  first 

quarter  of  the  19th  centuries.  A  few  words  in  explanation  of 

the  term  liberalism  are  in  place  here. 

A  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  average 
citizen  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  prime  attributes  of 
liberalism.  An  uncompromising  foe  of  autocracy  in 
whatever  form  disguised,  it  is,  as  Lord  Morley  once 
wrote,  an  eternal  advocate  of  "the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  individual."  Virginius  Dabney:   Liberalism  in 
the  South. 

Liberalism  in  government  is  the  opposite  of  Bourbonism, 

Toryism,  autocracy,  all  of  which  implies  a  government  by  and 

largely  for  the  benefit  of  a  special  upper  class.   In  the 
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economic  sphere  liberalism  means  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
who  are  willing  to  work;  the  right  and  privilege  to  acquire 
property  and  lay  up  a  competence  for  old  age  and  a  rainy  day. 
There  is  to  be  no  privileged  class,  therefore  entail  and 
primogeniture  are  wrong.   In  the  social  sphere,  equality  again 
is  the  watchword.   There  is  to  be  no  titled  nobility  in  state 
or  church;  all  are  equal  before  the  law.   All  are  to  enjoy  the 
same  freedom  of  action,  of  opinion,  of  thought,  and  to  enjoy 
free  expression  of  these  opinions  and  thoughts.   In  the  words  of 
the  immortal  Declaration,  the  chief  function  of  all  governments 
is  to  guarantee  to  every  individual  protection  to  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  point  at  which  a  good  democrat  may  become  confused  when 
he  attempts  to  apply  his  Jeffersonian  principles  to  affairs  in 
1933  is  when  he  recalls  certain  other  philosophies  of  Jefferson. 
He  remembers  that  Jefferson  is  responsible  for  the  dictum,  "that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least."  He  has  been  taught 
that  his  political  forefather  was  a  sort  of  local  optionist  in 
government;  a  defender  of  "States  Rights,"  and  opposed  to 
federal  centralization.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  "laissez  faire" 
philosopher  in  his  economic  thinking,  a  follower,  in  other 
words,  of  Adam  Smith.   If  all  this  is  considered  as  just  as 
fundamental  as  his  other  beliefs,  it  is  indeed  hard  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  amazing  rate  at  which  centralization  is  now  taking 
place  in  this  country  under  the  leadership  of  the  party  which  he 
founded.  But  the  laissez  faire  attitude  on  economic  life  and 
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localism  in  government  were  not  fundamental  with  Jefferson.   No 
form  of  government  was  fundamental  with  him,  as  he  himself  said. 
Government  was  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  was  stated  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  well  as 
in  other  connections.  Let  us  examine  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  this  part  of  his  philosophy  evolved. 

Up  to  almost  the  time  of  Jefferson,  the  chief  abuser  of 
man's  rights  had  been  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  governments. 
Governments  had  been  the  chief  vessels  of  arbitrary  restraints 
upon  man's  natural  rights.   Feudalistic  tyranny  and  clerical 
despotism  were  in  the  process  of  being  destroyed  in  his  day.   In 
this  he  had  had  a  leading  part.  A  great  deal  of  arbitrary 
control  had  been  exercised  over  men,  and  evil  had  resulted.   It 
therefore  appeared  to  sensitive  minds  that  it  was  not  the  type 
of  control,  but  control  itself,  that  was  evil.  Consequently,  as 
little  government  as  possible  was  best.   Even  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  government  set  up,  the  citizen  must  be  barricaded 
against  its  encroachments  upon  his  liberty.  Therefore,  consti- 
tutions definitely  prescribing  the  functions  of  government  were 
set  up.  Each  constitution  was  further  fortified  with  a  bill  of 
rights  to  protect  the  citizen  against  his  own  government.  The 
ever  recurring  guarantee  of  a  public  trial  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers  was  not  injected  to  prevent  mob  violence,  but  a  bulwark 
against  arbitrary  acts  of  government's  own  officers.  The 
guarantee  against  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  was  not  directed 
against  howling  mobs  who  hang  and  burn  people  in  defiance  of 
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government,  but  at  the  government  itself.   So  the  early  state 
constitutions  continue  to  echo  the  remembrances  of  the  old 
abuses  down  through  the  years.   The  attitude  reminds  one  of  the 
wit  who  observed  a  man  crossing  a  road  filled  with  passing 
vehicles.   The  man  looked  only  one  way  and  was  hit.   The  wit 
said  the  man  thought  that  because  there  were  no  automobiles 
coming  from  one  direction,  there  were  none  from  the  other,  and 
so  was  struck.   It  looks  as  if  they  thought  that  government  was 
the  only  organization  ready  to  trample  individual  rights  in  the 
dust.  This  point  will  be  further  developed  later. 

The  economic  reactionaries  and  standpatters  today  are 
believers  in  the  laissez  faire  economics.   In  politics  they  are 
usually  old  guard  Southern  Democrats  with  wealth  and  old  line 
Republicans  of  the  North  with  wealth  and  people  without  wealth 
but  controlled  by  them.   Therefore,  old  guard  Democrats  move  to 
New  York,  molt  and  become  old  line  Republicans.   The  reverse 
process  occurs  when  an  old  line  Republican  comes  South.  And 
even  Tammany  Democrats ,  when  they  get  up  high  enough  in  the  New 
York  skyscrapers,  become  a  different  sort  of  Democrat.  Both  of 
these  groups  may  find  some  consolation  in  the  doctrines  of 
Jefferson  interpreted  a  certain  way.  But  that  he  would  be  in 
sympathy  with  them  today  is  far  from  certain. 

To  explain  Jefferson's  position  here  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  he  was  planning  a  government  for  a  different  sort  of 
circumstances.   The  industrial  revolution  had  not  come.   Inde- 
pendent artisans  and  independent  farmers  occupied  the  country 
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then,  and  they  were  preparing  to  develop  it.   Let  us  describe 

the  situation  in  his  own  words: 

We  have  no  paupers — the  great  mass  of  our 
population  is  of  laborers,  our  rich  who  cannot  live 
without  labor,  either  manual  or  professional,  being 
few  and  of  moderate  wealth.   Most  of  the  laboring 
class  possess  property,  cultivate  their  own  lands, 
have  families,  and  from  the  demands  of  their  labor  are 
enabled  to  extract  from  the  rich  and  the  competent 
such  prices  as  enable  them  to  feed  abundantly,  clothe 
above  decency,  to  labor  moderately,  and  raise  their 
families. 

All  the  liberals  of  the  time  were  followers  of  Adam  Smith 
in  economic  theory.  And  why  should  they  not  be?  Governments 
had  long  granted  great  monopolies  and  shared  in  the  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  common  man.   There  were  the  East  India 
Company,  the  London  Company,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  other 
government  subsidies  too  numerous  to  mention.   The  Corn  Laws  had 
caused  the  working  man  to  pay  more  for  his  bread,  his  chief 
articles  of  diet,  and  also  led  to  famine  and  starvation  in 
Ireland.   The  East  India  Company  had  tried  with  the  help  of  the 
government  to  make  Americans  drink  their  monopolistic  tea. 
Monopoly  backed  by  government  against  the  interest  of  the  common 
man  was  on  every  hand.   It  was  no  wonder  that  the  arguments  of 
Adam  Smith  against  all  this  and  in  favor  of  an  absolutely  let 
alone  policy  came  like  a  divine  revelation.   It  meant  freedom 
and  a  chance  for  the  average  man;  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
liberal  in  the  day  and  age  of  Jefferson. 

Today,  as  stated  above,  this  same  idea  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bourbon  politician.   It  is  the  American  Tory  doctrine.  How 
this  has  all  come  about  will  now  be  related. 
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With  laissez  faire  established  in  the  land  and  a  new  and 
rich  continent  to  be  exploited,  individualism  ran  riot  for  a 
hundred  years.  Liberals  thought  that  freedom  was  the  most 
certain  method  of  giving  the  rank  and  file  a  chance.   Compe- 
tition would  assure  fair  treatment  of  everyone.  Even  the 
general  public  interest  did  not  have  to  be  considered.  Adam 
Smith  had  explained  that.   Had  he  not  reasoned  that  the  best  way 
to  take  care  of  the  public  interest  was  to  grant  each  man 
complete  freedom  in  following  out  his  individual  interests?  It 
is  on  record  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  elaborated  this  from 
the  pulpit  with  enthusiasm.  The  Christian  Social  gospel  had 
been  merged  beautifully  with  this  doctrine  of  self-interest  and 
had  formed  a  new  and  delightful  creed.  At  this  point  in  our 
history  the  Puritan's  religion  and  the  Puritan's  business 
merged.  Thrift  and  business  acumen  were  substituted  for  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  love,  and  "Be  not  slothful  in  business" 
became  better  religion  than  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  But 
all  this  was  not  contained  in  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
or  any  other  sincere  liberal.  Not  even  was  it  in  the  mind  of 
Adam  Smith  himself. 

But  this  scheme  finally  ran  aground,  as  we  all  know.   The 
time  came  when  the  average  man  again  lost  his  freedom.   Doubts 
began  to  arise  about  i860  and  were  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
terms  by  Abraham  Lincoln.   Just  how  the  great  public  domain  was 
stolen  soon  after  Lincoln's  death  is  told  us  in  great  detail  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard  and  Claude  G.  Bowers.   Though  U.  S.  Grant 
as  president  stood  by  and  allowed  some  of  the  stealing,  he  too 
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In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  Theodore  Roosevelt 
grabbed  a  big  stick  to  drive  off  the  pirates  and  monopolizers 
and  malefactors  of  great  wealth,  but  they  saw  to  his  undoing. 
While  they  were  busy  at  this,  another  Jeffersonian  slipped  into 
the  presidency  in  the  person  of  Woodrow  Wilson.   He  made  a  good 
beginning  toward  reversing  the  trend;  but  the  Great  War 
intervened.  During  the  twelve  years  following  1922,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  completely  vindicated.  Non-Jeffersonian 
principles  were  given  a  thorough  trial  under  the  presidencies 
of  Coolidge,  Harding,  and  Hoover. 

I  will  explain  the  last  statement.  As  stated  above,  the 
liberalism  of  Jefferson  was  conceived  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  man.  When  he  led  the  fight  to  destroy  primogeniture,  he 
aimed  at  the  foundation  of  a  possible  privileged  class  which 
might  destroy  democracy.  When  he  set  up  a  secular  university  at 
state  expense  and  had  his  statute  passed  disestablishing  the 
state  church  of  Virginia  and  guaranteeing  religious  freedom,  he 
presumed  that  he  was  delivering  the  last  shot  at  clerical 
despotism.  As  a  further  security  against  the  return  of 
privileged  classes,  he  advocated  and  established  on  paper  a 
school  system  for  the  masses.   In  the  last  instance  he  was  wise, 
indeed,  for  the  great  public  educational  system  is  the  best 
weapon  of  democracy  remaining  since  the  exhaustion  of  the  public 
lands  and  other  parts  of  the  public  domain.  The  Bourbon  spirit 
is  still  not  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  public  schools  at 
government  expense.  Without  universal  education  and  the 
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newspapers  with  free  press,  all  of  which  he  advocated  vigorously, 
it  might  be  a  safe  guess  to  say  that  our  civilization  would  have 
resembled  more  that  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  than 
what  it  actually  is.  Although  the  Tory  and  the  Eourbon  in 
politics  and  economics  have  departed  from  his  fundamental 
concepts,  it  is  yet  Jefferson's  philosophy  that  has  all  along 
saved  us  as  a  free  people. 

So  the  time  has  come  when  the  welfare  of  the  average  man  is 
not  tied  to  the  principle  of  laissez  faire  in  economics  and 
localism  in  government,  but  to  government  control  or  ownership 
and  centralization  in  government. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  men  in 
Jefferson's  day  resented  the  restrictions  of  secular  and 
clerical  governments  upon  their  natural  liberties.  But  in 
crossing  the  road,  they  looked  only  one  way,  as  was  stated.   In 
what  area  lurks  the  dangers  to  these  natural  rights  at  the 
present  time?  Consider  the  freedom  of  expression  as  an  illus- 
tration.  How  much  freedom  of  speech  is  there  in  the  corporation 
towns  of  Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia,  for  individuals, 
editors,  teachers,  ministers,  social  workers?  Who  is  most 
likely  to  interfere  and  take  away  their  means  of  livlihood  to 
control  them,  Governor  Pinchot  or  the  bosses  of  mining  towns, 
steel  towns,  iron  towns?  A  small  town  editor  can  bluff  a 
bureaucrat  from  Washington  and  get  by  with  it;  but  dare  he 
attempt  the  same  thing  with  the  head  of  a  corporation  town  in 
which  he  lives.   A  bureaucrat  gets  called  down  from  Washington, 
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but  what  happens  when  a  labor  organizer  is  refused  a  place  to 
speak  and  hurried  out  of  town?  And  for  that  matter  how  much 
freedom  is  there  in  a  town  dominated  by  organized  labor?   Is  the 
president  of  Duke  University  afraid  to  turn  loose  his  social 
science  professors  because  of  Governor  Eringhaus,  or  is  he 
afraid  of  the  spirit  of  Buck  Duke  in  the  persons  of  the  trustees 
of  his  endowment  fund?  In  fact,  does  the  safety  of  a  univer- 
sity president  usually  depend  upon  his  pleasing  the  government 
or  someone  else? 

If  Jefferson  set  up  a  university  free  from  clerical 
dictation,  what  would  be  his  attitude  toward  dictation  by 
another  set  of  feudal  lords? 

Compare  the  interference  of  our  government  to  date  with 
what  schools  and  colleges  teach;  for  instance,  with  interference 
of  such  groups  as  D.A.R.'s,  the  U.D.C.'s,  the  American  Legion, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  organized  labor,  organized  capital.  Time  does 
not  permit  going  into  details,  but  at  the  present  time  in  this 
land  of  the  free  the  dangers  of  trespassers  upon  our  natural 
rights  do  not  lie  within  the  direction  of  our  government.   The 
government  is  our  refuge  instead  of  the  despoiler  of  our 
inalienable  rights. 

But  back  to  the  economic  aspects:   What  has  happened  to 

economic  opportunity?  V/e  answer  this  with  a  series  of 

quotations  from  President  Roosevelt  himself: 

But  go  back  again  to  the  main  fact  before  us 
today — that  equality  of  economic  opportunity,  as  we 
have  known  it,  no  longer  exists.   Pick  up  the  next 
tragically  obvious  economic  question — where  is 
opportunity?  We  must  dismiss  that  historic  one 
which  has  heretofore  been  our  salvation. 
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Our  last  frontier  has  long  since  been  reached, 
and  there  is  practically  no  more  free  land.   More  than 
half  our  people  do  not  live  on  farms  or  on  lands  and 
cannot  derive  a  living  by  cultivating  their  own 
property.   There  is  no  safety  in  the  form  of  western 
prairie  to  which  those  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
economic  machines  can  go  for  a  new  start.  We  are  not 
able  to  invite  the  immigrants  from  Europe  to  share  our 
endless  plenty.  We  are  now  providing  a  drab  living 
for  our  own  people. 

In  another  connection  he  calls  attention  to  the  large 
degree  of  concentration  of  wealth  in  our  country  now  which 
mitigates  against  individual  enterprise.  He  says  that  if  the 
process  continues  at  the  present  rate,  "at  the  end  of  another 
century  we  shall  have  all  of  American  industry  controlled  by  a 
dozen  corporations  and  run  by  perhaps  a  hundred  men.  But 
plainly  we  are  steering  toward  economic  oligarchy,  if  we  are  not 
already  there." 

But  it  is  this  economic  oligarchy  which  would  argue  for  the 
laissez  faire  policy  which  is  now  archaic  so  far  as  the  general 
welfare  is  concerned.   Once  the  standby  of  the  common  man,  it 
became  a  means  of  deceiving  him;  and  finally  led  to  his  undoing 
because  he  did  not  have  the  foresight  to  see  where  it  was 
leading.   Laissez  faire  destroyed  a  system  of  ancient  monopolies 
only  to  make  way  for  another  system  of  modern  monopolies. 

Now  a  word  about  Jeffersonianism  and  centralization.  Let 
it  again  be  stated  that  with  Jefferson  government  was  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  not  an  end  within  itself.   History  seems  to  be 
repeating  itself.   Once  upon  a  time  the  free  artisans  of  the 
cities  and  what  yeomanry  existed  rallied  to  the  support  of  their 
kings  against  the  feudal  lords.   When  the  power  of  lords  was 
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broken  and  kings  became  tyrannical,  the  lovers  of  liberty 

rallied  to  parliaments  in  defiance  of  arbitrary  kings. 

President  Roosevelt  puts  this  same  idea  in  this  manner: 

The  growth  of  national  governments  in  Europe  was 
a  struggle  for  the  development  of  a  centralized  force 
in  the  nation,  strong  enough  to  impose  peace  upon  the 
ruling  barons.   In  many  instances  the  victory  of  the 
central  government  was  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the 
individual.  The  people  preferred  the  great  master  far 
away  to  the  exploitation  and  cruelty  of  the  smaller 
master  near  at  hand. 

But  the  creators  of  national  governments  were 
perforce  ruthless  men.   They  were  often  cruel  in  their 
methods,  though  they  did  strive  steadily  toward  some- 
thing society  needed  and  very  much  wanted — a  strong 
central  state,  able  to  keep  the  peace,  to  stamp  out 
civil  war,  to  put  the  unruly  nobleman  in  his  place  and 
to  permit  the  bulk  of  individuals  to  live  safely. 

What  political  philosopher  is  prepared  to  say  that  even 
Jefferson  would  not  advocate  a  strong  central  government  if  that 
were  the  way  to  get  freedom  and  safety  for  the  common  man?  A 
man  who  swept  the  pirates  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the 
federal  navy  might  use  the  federal  government  to  achieve  other 
purposes  which  could  not  otherwise  be  achieved.   Is  there  any 
doubt  about  it? 

To  supplement  the  idea  just  expressed,  it  might  be  noted 
that  the  modern  party  of  Hamilton  has  in  recent  years  become  a 
champion  of  states  rights  and  local  government.   President 
Coolidge  was  very  Jeffersonian  and  even  Jacksonian  in  his 
arguments  for  a  return  to  decentralization.   In  view  of  what  has 
already  been  said,  the  reason  for  this  is  perfectly  obvious.   Of 
course  a  notional  government  might  be  able  to  make  the  baron 
behave,  even  though  one  has  recently  defied  it.   The  reason  why 
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he  should  not  be  permitted  to  get  by  with  it  should  be  plain  to 
common  people.   A  strong,  democratic  central  government  might 
mean  the  same  to  the  modern  barons  of  steel,  coal,  banking, 
shipping,  and  industry  that  a  strong  king  backed  by  the  plain 
people  meant  to  the  barons  of  the  days  of  Henry  VII  of  England 
and  Louis  XI  of  France  or  to  the  barons  of  Germany  in  the  days 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor.   The  modern  type  might  have  their  way 
with  local  and  state  government.   This  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  from  the  days  of  Nicholas  Biddle  to  the  days  of 
J.  P.  Morgan.   It  was  demonstrated  when  state  regulation  of 
railroads  failed  about  1870  and  may  be  in  process  of  another 
demonstration  in  the  state  control  of  more  recent  sorts  of 
public  utilities. 

Not  only  do  modern  feudal  barons  appear  too  strong  to  be 
handled  by  local  authorities,  but  other  forces  dangerous  to  our 
natural  rights  seem  too  strong.   Crime  in  its  larger  aspects 
cannot  be  handled  alone  by  counties,  cities,  and  states.  Recent 
experiences  with  kidnappers,  racketeers,  gangsters,  and  high- 
jackers indicate  the  pass  we  have  come  to  with  these  dangers  to 
ordered  society.  Neither  are  county  and  state  authorities 
controlling  mob  violence.  Every  indication  is  such  that  we  may 
expect  more  federal  assistance  with  such  problems,  and  no 
abstract  arguments  about  "states  rights"  will  prevent  such 
assistance. 

Jefferson  did  not  advocate  a  frame  of  government.  He 
stated  the  functions  of  government.   His  functions  and 


principles  of  government  are  applicable  and  sound  in  all  times 
and  places.   Those  who  would  use  his  statements  to  subvert  his 
principles  are  not  honest.  This  is  like  the  religionist  who 
gets  up  better  arguments  over  the  type  of  church  organization 
the  Master  would  probably  approve,  and  in  the  heat  and 
bitterness  of  the  arguments  forgets  all  about  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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INTELLIGENCE 

"On  April  6,  1917?  this  country  declared  war  against 
Germany.   The  same  day  a  group  of  psychologists  met  at  Cambridge 
to  consider  how  their  science  could  best  serve  the  country. 
History  was  made  when  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany. 
But  an  epoch  was  marked  in  the  room  in  Emerson  Hall  at  Harvard 
when  the  psychologists  declared  war  on  Germany.   Mind  had  come 
into  its  own."  So  declares  Dr.  George  Humphries,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Wesleyan  University. 

Caesar  said,  "An  army  travels  on  its  stomach."  Today  it 
might  be  said  that  an  army  moves  on  the  cortex  of  its  brain. 
And  in  this  twentieth  century  it  might  be  said  that  not  only 
armies,  but  every  activity  of  human  life  is  drawing  heavily  on 
our  brain  supply.   Industry,  commerce,  finance,  indeed  the  whole 
social-economic  structure  moves  forward  on  the  cortex  of  the 
mentally  elite.  What  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  one  power 
that  makes  man  unique  in  the  animal  creation,  the  power  of  his 
brain. 

Had  the  ancient  Greeks  been  permitted  the  outlet  for 
superior  mental  power  that  the  modern  industrial  era  permits, 
they  would  never  have  set  the  pace  for  twenty  or  more  centuries 
ahead  of  their  times  in  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts  and  liter- 
ature.  In  their  day  the  minds  of  the  intellectually  elite  were 
active  in  the  only  field  open  to  them,  and  being  thus  hedged 
about,  they  greatly  excelled  in  this  field.  At  present,  many 
claim  to  see  a  decided  decline  in  the  quality  of  leadership  in 
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state  and  church.   This  is  probably  true  and  inevitable  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  development.   Indeed,  just  what  use  will  be 
made  of  our  brain-power  resources  in  the  future  is  problematical. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  intelligence  has  come  to  be  a 
commodity;  it  is  searched  out,  graded,  and  labeled  accordingly; 
it  is  bought  and  sold;  and  is  consequently  subject  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.   Some  economist  will  probably  soon  collaborate 
with  a  psychologist  and  write  a  text  on  "The  Demand  and  Supply 
of  Intelligence."  In  said  text  the  moron  will  be  the  marginal 
man.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  word  has  already 
become  a  part  of  our  working  vocabulary. 

In  reality  the  present  supply  of  intelligence  is  already 
fairly  well  known  to  the  psychologist.  The  curiosity  concerning 
this  important  commodity  has  increased,  and  the  search  for  it 
has  gained  in  diligence  since  1917>  when  the  psychologists  were 
assigned  the  task  of  preparing  a  device  by  which  the  men  with 
strong  backs  and  weak  minds  might  be  separated  from  those  with 
strong  minds  and  possibly  weak  backs.   Schools,  colleges, 
industry,  and  independent  researchers  have  kept  up  the 
scientific  study  of  intelligence;  and  interesting  as  well  as 
useful  facts  have  accumulated.   It  is  a  few  of  these  facts  and 
findings  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  paper  to  present. 

First  we  will  call  attention  to  the  general  distribution  of 
relative  mental  ability,  genetically  speaking.   Terman,  who 
works  at  Leland  Stanford,  has  some  interesting  data  on  this 
point,  and  his  findings  agree  with  the  work  of  others  quite  as 
prominent  in  the  field  of  biological  psychology.   On  the  basis 
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of  facts  revealed  in  his  investigations,  he  divides  us  all  into 
seven  groups,  according  to  mental  status.   The  mental  status  is 
stated  in  terms  of  an  intelligence  quotient,  which  is  a  ratio 
between  mental  age  and  chronological  age.   Familiar  statistical 
methods  are  used  to  estimate  the  number  of  people  falling  into 
each  of  the  seven  groups.  It  is  the  same  method  used  by  life 
insurance  companies  to  determine  mortality  rates. 

Individuals  who  have  an  intelligence  quotient  of  .70  or 
simply  70  or  below  are  definitely  feeble  minded.  This  subnormal 
part  of  the  population  is  divided  again  into  three  subgroups: 
idiots,  I.Q.  0  to  25;  imbeciles,  I.Q.  25  to  50;  morons,  I.Q.  50 
to  70.  This  group  numbers  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  or 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.   Those  between  70 
and  80  are  designated  as  borderline  cases  and  comprise  six  per 
cent  of  the  population.  A  simple  calculation  shows  that  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  over  seven  million  of  us  fall  into 
this  class.   Those  between  80  and  90  are  rated  as  dull  and 
comprise  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  population,  or  something  over 
fifteen  million.  This  added  to  the  subnormal  and  borderline 
groups  totals  above  twenty-four  million.   The  group  ranging  from 
90  to  110  are  designated  as  normal  or  average.   They  comprise 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  people.   The  superior  range  from  110 
to  120,  and  the  very  superior  from  120  to  1^-0.  These  two  groups 
comprise  thirteen  per  cent  and  6.75  per  cent  respectively.   The 
few  who  go  above  1^0  are  called  the  genius  or  near  genius.  About 
one  in  four  hundred  has  a  chance  to  fall  into  this  small  group. 
Unfortunately  there  are  scarcely  enough  of  these  mental 
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aristocrats  to  offset  the  morons,  who  outnumber  them  three  to 
one.   This  upper  part  of  the  scale  is  all  very  thin  apparently. 
Only  about  one  out  of  one  hundred  reach  130,  and  only  three  out 
of  one  hundred  reach  125. 

We  will  attempt  to  add  to  the  meaning  of  the  various  mental 
statuses  mentioned  above  by  stating  some  of  the  things  that  the 
people  of  the  different  groups  may  be  expected  to  perform. 
Those  below  eighty  need  not  be  expected  to  finish  the  elementary 
school.   Those  between  eighty  and  ninety  are  found  able  to 
finish  the  eighth  grade  after  from  one  to  three  failures.   This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  twenty-four  million  in  our  country 
cannot  profit  by  even  the  first  year  of  high  school.   In  terms  of 
the  number  now  attending  school,  eight  million  cannot  benefit  by 
entering  high  school.  High  school  pupils  are  found  to  come  from 
above  one  hundred,  which  would  in  reality  exclude  sixty  per  cent 
on  the  basis  of  mental  ability.  College  students  are  found  to 
come  from  above  115  which  excludes  about  eighty-eight  per  cent 
from  college  on  the  same  basis. 

Many,  of  course,  who  are  below  eighty  cannot  be  expected 
even  to  go  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  and  many  borderline 
and  moron  types  will  learn  to  read  about  like  a  poor  second 
grade  child.  A  moron  may  be  expected  to  earn  his  own  living 
under  the  supervision  of  higher  intelligence.   By  definition  he 
is  a  grown  person  with  a  mental  age  of  twelve.   Other  facts  in 
connection  with  the  social  significance  of  intelligence  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  occupations  and  intelligence. 
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of  which  might  be  calculated  to  jolt  the  sensibilities  of  the 
democratic  idealists,  though  these  same  facts  justify  most  of 
our  democratic  practices.   It  is  noted,  for  instance,  that 
children  in  school,  who  rank  from  110  to  120,  designated  as 
superior  in  the  above  classification,  come  from  superior  social 
status.   Such  superior  intelligence  is  about  five  times  as 
common  in  the  superior  social  status  as  in  so-called  inferior. 
It  comes,  so  Terman  says,  from  the  fairly  successful  mercantile 
and  professional  classes,  the  children  of  this  class  being  about 
seven  points  above,  and  those  of  the  inferior  about  seven  points 
below  the  median  intelligence  quotient  of  the  average  social 
group.   One  study  made  in  Pittsburg  finds  that  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  children  well  advanced  in  their  school  work  come  from  homes 
with  telephones,  while  only  nineteen  per  cent  of  those  who  were 
below  grade  come  from  such  homes. 

A  case  occuring  in  Germany  illustrates  this  same  tendency. 
The  city  of  Ereslau  maintained  two  elementary  public  schools, 
one  called  the  vorschule,  and  the  other  the  volkschule.   The 
vorschule  was  attended  by  children  from  the  higher  social 
classes,  whereas  the  volkschule  was  made  up  of  children  of 
laboring  and  lower  classes.   Three  years  in  the  vorschule 
admitted  the  pupil  to  the  gymnasium,  while  four  years  were 
demanded  of  the  pupil  from  the  volkschule.   A  public  demand  was 
made  for  the  abolition  of  both  schools  and  the  establishment  of 
a  common  school  for  all  classes.   As  a  result  of  the  demand,  an 
investigation  was  made  of  the  intelligence  of  the  children  of 
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the  two  schools.   It  was  found  that  the  children  of  the  select 
vorschule  did  much  better  than  those  of  the  volkschule,  nine 
year  old  boys  in  the  former  attaining  the  average  of  ten  year 
olds  in  the  latter. 

The  facts  of  intelligence  are  also  interesting  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  occupation,  ignoring  what  occupation 
might  imply  as  to  social  status.   The  Army  Alpha  examinations 
revealed  some  interesting  things  in  this  connection.   On  the 
basis  of  scores  made  on  these  examinations,  the  men  were  classed 
as  A  plus,  A,  A  minus,  B  plus,  B,  and  B  minus,  and  so  on  to  E 
minus,  which  was  the  lowest  rank.   From  the  results  of  these 
examinations  came  a  list  giving  the  average  position  taken  by 
some  thirty  trades  and  professions  and  indicating  how  these 
stand  in  relation  to  each  other.  Lowest  came  laborers,  who 
averaged  C  minus.   Miners,  teamsters,  came  in  the  same  group.   A 
little  higher  up,  averaging  C,  came  twenty-one  trades,  including 
bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  plumbers,  general  mechanics,  auto 
repairmen,  and  telephone  operators  in  the  order  of  intelligence. 
In  the  C  plus  class  are  listed  photographers,  clerks,  nurses, 
and  bookkeepers.   Then  came  the  aristocrats  of  the  occupations. 
Under  B  were  rated  dental  officers,  mechanical  draughtsmen, 
accountants,  civil  engineers,  and  medical  officers.   Highest  of 
all  came  engineer  officers,  who  averaged  A.   In  terms  of  scores 
the  lowest  group  forty  to  forty-nine  included  the  farmer, 
laborer,  general  miner,  and  teamster.  The  average  of  the 
engineering  officers  was  above  120,  the  highest  possible  score 
being  212. 
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Dr.  Waddell,  University  of  California,  has  devoted  several 
years  to  the  study  of  the  results  of  the  Alpha  examinations.   He 
makes  this  statement:   "Not  one  native  American  student  with  a 
score  of  eighty  or  below  in  the  group  studied  had  a  satisfactory 
first  semester  record,  and  not  one  has  completed  the  degree 
requirements  six  years  after  the  original  test.   He  concludes 
that  one  with  a  score  of  eighty  or  less  has  no  chance  of  meeting 
the  degree  requirements  at  the  University  of  California. 

A  few  facts  now  will  be  cited  concerning  the  children  of 
occupational  groups.  A  study  of  the  intelligence  of  children  of 
the  occupational  groups  was  made  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  is 
typical,  but  did  not  include  a  large  number  of  children.   In  the 
results,  the  professional  classes,  lawyers,  doctors,  editors, 
and  teachers,  stood  at  the  top  with  an  average  I.Q.  of  133 • 
Second  came  the  salesman  group,  including  insurance  and  real 
estate,  average  122.   (This  is  contrary  to  Sinclair  Lewis,  but 
is  cited  as  a  fact).   Third  stood  the  class  designated  as 
proprietors  and  managers,  average  116.  Another  class,  designated 
as  clerical,  including  clerks,  bookkeepers,  accountants,  and 
cashiers,  also  averaged  116.   Skilled  labor  ranked  fifth  with  an 
I.Q.  of  98.   The  sixth  group  was  unskilled  labor  with  an  average 
of  89.  A  seventh  group  termed  teamsters  averaged  89. 

We  wish  to  cite  also  one  other  study  of  this  drawing  power 
of  the  different  occupations  as  shown  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
children.   In  order  to  test  out  some  of  the  above  conclusions  and 
thereby  add  to  our  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  assembled 
and  studied  the  data  secured  from  655  children  of  Tallassee  and 


East  Tallassee.  We  used  the  scheme  of  classification  of  occu- 
pations just  cited  to  make  our  beginning.   We  threw  the 
occupations  of  the  fathers  of  these  children  into  these  same 
seven  groups.   The  occupations  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
Columbus  study  were  put  into  the  class  to  which  we  judged  they 
belonged.   Some  occupations  were  classed  as  skilled  which  might 
not  have  been  so  classed  in  a  more  highly  industrialized 
section.  At  any  rate,  where  there  was  any  doubt,  we  gave  the 
worker  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We  classed  common  carpenters, 
common  painters,  spinners,  weavers,  plumbers,  and  barbers  as 
skilled  labor.   Foremen  and  overseers  in  the  cotton  mill 
section,  foremen  on  the  railroad,  foremen  of  the  Alabama  Power 
Company  were  all  classed  with  the  proprietors  and  managers. 
Owners  of  farms,  but  not  tenants  were  also  placed  in  this  class. 
As  already  stated,  in  any  case  where  there  was  doubt  of  the 
exact  status  of  the  occupation,  we  gave  the  so-called  inferior 
class  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Jack-leg  preachers,  for 
instance,  were  thrown  in  with  the  best  paid  divines,  and 
chiropractors  with  the  best  M.D.s.   Ice-men,  garbage  men,  wood 
haulers,  etc.,  were  classed  as  teamsters. 

Three  sets  of  measure  were  used  because  of  the  difference 
in  ages  of  the  pupils.   The  first  group  consisting  of  162 
children  was  ranked  as  follows:   First,  the  professional  group, 
with  an  average  I.Q.  of  112.   (These  are  group  tests).   Salesmen 
were  thrown  out  for  lack  of  numbers,  giving  proprietors  second 
place,  average  I.Q.  105.   Third  came  the  clerical  group,  average 
101. h.     Fourth  was  the  skilled  labor  group,  average  95.2.  Fifth 
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came  unskilled  labor,  average  86.5.  The  class  designated  as 
teamsters  came  at  the  bottom  with  an  average  of  81.1. 

The  second  group  examined  were  mainly  junior  and  senior 
high  school  pupils,  and  the  third  mainly  upper  elementary  grade 
students.   On  both  these  examinations,  the  skilled  labor  class, 
the  unskilled  labor  class,  and  the  teamster  class  all  kept  their 
respective  ranks,  namely,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.   The  upper 
classes  exchanged  places  in  several  instances.   For  instance,  in 
the  second  group,  composed  largely  of  high  school  pupils,  the 
salesman  class  came  first,  average  117  •   (Sinclair  Lewis  again 
refuted).  The  clerical  class  came  second,  average,  115*      The 
professional  class  came  third,  average,  102,  and  the  proprietor 
class  came  fourth  with  an  average  of  101.   In  the  third  group 
examined,  the  salesman  class  came  first,  average,  105,  and  the 
clerical  and  professional  tied  for  second  place,  average,  103. 
The  proprietors  and  managers  came  fourth  again,  average,  95» 

A  full  diagnosis  of  results  cannot  be  made  here,  but  some 
significant  facts  emerge:   (1)   The  laboring  classes  invariably 
rank  at  the  bottom.   (2)   The  great  bulk  of  high  school  pupils 
come  from  the  four  upper  occupational  classes.   (3)   Occupation 
of  the  parent  of  the  high  school  student  is  less  significant  of 
his  intelligence  than  the  same  is  of  lower  grade  pupils. 
(*f)  There  is  considerable  overlapping  in  both  social  and 
occupational  groups.  Close  analysis  would  reveal  other  things 
of  social  and  educational  importance. 

Now  for  just  a  few  general  observations,  cogitations, 
reflections,  etc.,  on  some  facts  mentioned  in  this  paper.   That 
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twenty-four  million  of  our  population  have  less  mental  ability 
than  it  takes  to  master  the  elementary  course  of  study  has  some 
meaning  for  democracy.   According  to  our  generally  accepted 
theories  they  are  able  to  and  must  pass  on  such  formidable 
questions  as  the  League  of  Nations  Pact,  Independence  of  the 
Philippines,  Unlimited  Coinage  of  Silver,  bond  issues,  the 
licensing  of  chiropractors,  and  many  other  questions  equally 
intricate.   In  order  to  get  to  Heaven  they  must  admit  three  is 
one  and  one  is  three  at  one  and  the  same  time.   In  one  sect  they 
are  to  admit  that  absolute  predestination  and  free  will  are  both 
true,  without  even  a  reference  to  Hegel  to  help  them  unravel 
this  logical  enigma.   In  another  sect  they  are  to  believe  that 
the  elements  of  the  sacrament  are  the  actual  body  of  Christ,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  not.  Legion  are  the  things  in  this 
connection  that  their  mental  acumen  must  enable  them  to  penetrate, 
besides  the  more  everyday  affairs,  such  as  a  balanced  diet, 
vitamins,  companionate  marriage,  habeas  corpus,  Dr.  Parkes  S. 
Cadman,  and  Dr.  Frank  Crane. 

Since  juries  are  selected  from  this  same  group,  they  must 
decide  the  sanity  of  Remuses,  Hickmans,  the  validity  of  the 
theory  of  evolution,  and  the  authenticity  of  Genesis.   And  since 
our  system  permits  them  to  go  to  the  legislature,  they  must 
decide  whether  the  college  professor  must  be  allowed  to  teach 
such  things  as  Freudianism,  mechanistic  sociology,  an  economic 
and  materialistic  conception  of  history,  and  in  some  large 
cities  these  representatives  of  the  people  must  assist  the  mayor 
in  ridding  the  libraries  of  unauthentic  history,  and  in  firing 
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school  administrators  who  allowed  it  to  be  placed  there. 

In  our  democracy  it  is  presumed  that  this  twenty-four 
million  are  able  to  resist  high  pressure  salesmen,  to  drive  high 
powered  automobiles,  and  go  armed  with  small  artillery,  though 
many  of  us  have  begun  to  doubt  whether  they  can  handle  all  these 
if  combined  with  high  per  cent  beverage  and  the  "new  prosperity." 

Anyway,  is  there  a  cause  and  effect  relation  between  the 
mental  status  of  these  twenty-four  million,  the  presumptions  of 
orthodox  democracy,  and  the  much  discussed  vulgarization  of 
manners,  tastes,  and  morals?   Is  certain  much  deplored  modern 
behavior  indicative  of  decline  of  manners,  morals,  and  culture; 
or  is  it  simply  the  big  children  playing  with  their  new  and 
sometimes  dangerous  toys?  Toys  which  such  big  children  have 
never  been  permitted  to  have  before.  We  wonder  if  careful 
examination  would  not  reveal  the  fact  that  gentility  is  still 
gentility;  and  that  much  vulgarity  has  been  shaken  loose  from 
grinding  toil.  More  arrests  are  likely  to  be  made  on  the  night 
following  payday  at  any  time.  And  what  are  the  pedagogues  going 
to  do  with  the  eight  million?  It  is  a  certainty  they  do  not 
know  themselves.   The  old  world  knows  what  to  do  and  does  it, 
but  democracy  does  not  know,  and  is  suffering. 

Aldous  Huxley,  an  Englishman,  has  a  word  of  realism  to 
offer  in  this  connection.   He  bespeaks  himself  as  follows  in  a 
recent  article  in  Harpers:  "A  great  many  men  and  women,  let  us 
frankly  admit  it  in  spite  of  all  our  humanitarian  and  democratic 
prejudices,  do  not  want  to  be  cultured,  are  not  interested  in 
the  higher  life.   For  these  people,  existence  on  the  lower 
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animal  level  is  perfectly  satisfactory.   Given  good  food,  drink, 
the  company  of  their  fellows,  sexual  enjoyment,  and  plenty  of 
noisy,  distractions  from  without,  they  are  happy.   They  enjoy 
bodily  exercise  but  hate  mental  exercise.   They  cannot  bear  to 
be  alone  or  to  think.   Contemporary  urban  life  with  its  jazz 
bands,  its  Negroid  dancing,  its  movies,  theatres,  football 
matches,  newspapers  and  the  like,  is  for  them  ideal.  They  can 
live  out  their  lives  without  once  being  solitary,  without  once 
making  a  serious  mental  effort  (for  the  work  most  of  these 
people  do  is  mechanical  and  requires  little  or  no  thought) , 
without  being  once  out  of  sight  or  sound  of  some  ready  made 
distraction.   The  notion  that  one  can  derive  pleasure  from 
arduous,  intellectual  occupations  is  i;ierely  absurd,  etc.11 

Dr.  Showalter,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Auburn,  declares 
that  the  occupations  followed  by  people  of  this  twenty-four 
million  are  not  monotonous  to  them.  Dr.  Barker  of  Detroit  agrees 
with  him  by  saying,  "Superior  minds  are  unduly  and  unnecessarily 
worried  about  the  mental  monotony  of  unskilled  occupations.   The 
fears  which  they  entertain  would  doubtless  be  realized  if  they 
themselves  were  forced  to  enter  similar  occupations,  but  this 
condition  is  seldom  realized;  for  the  worker  actually  in  those 
occupations,  the  difficulty  does  not  exist." 

Terman  gives  one  case  in  which  a  street  company  refuses  to 
employ  a  motorman  whose  intelligence  quotient  is  above  85>  for 
the  reason  that  the  more  intelligent  motorman  is  less  efficient. 
The  job  is  monotonous  to  a  high  grade  of  intelligence,  but  takes 
all  the  mind  energy  of  a  lower  grade. 
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Dr.  C.  A.  McMurray  of  Peabody  College  professes  to  have 

great  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  average  mind,  the  mediocre 

mind.   It  is  safer  than  the  superior  mind,  less  likely  to  be 

erratic,  and  less  inclined  to  upset  things.   So  we  might  say 

that  after  all  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  deplored,  and  that 

Browning  was  right  when  he  sang,  "God's  in  His  Heaven- 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

At  any  rate,  democracy,  education  in  democratic  countries, 
sociologists,  reformers,  idealists  must  face  the  fact  of  natural 
human  inequalities.   The  congenital  equality  of  human  beings  was 
generally  presumed  by  the  eighteenth  century  democratic 
theorists.   According  to  Helvetius,  any  child  could  be  turned 
into  a  Newton  or  a  Shakespeare;  it  was  just  a  question  of  giving 
him  the  right  kind  of  training.   Though  Jefferson  might  not  have 
meant  that  when  he  penned  the  phrase  "all  men  are  created  equal," 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  men  who  did  mean  it  that  way,  and  was 
writing  under  their  influence. 

As  Aldous  Huxley  says,  the  future  democracy  will  be  based 

on  a  psychology  of  realism. 

Unity  Club  Paper 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Read  about  1928 
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THE  BIOLOGICAL,  PSYCHOLOGICAL,  AND  CULTURAL 
FACTORS  IN  PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT 

These  factors  operate  in  such  an  integrated  and  dynamic 
fashion  in  the  development  of  personality  that  it  is  difficult 
to  discuss  them  separately,  except  for  logical  reasons.   This 
discussion  will  present  each  factor  and  then  proceed  to  talk 
about  them  in  fused  fashion,  because  they  are  fused  in  the 
"social  process,"  out  of  which  the  human  personality  emerges. 
The  process  of  dynamic  interaction  between  the  native  biological 
equipment  and  the  culture  is  the  social  process. 

Our  physical  heredity  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
animal  kingdom  (and  vegetable).  Man  is  an  animal,  composed  of 
protoplasm  as  other  animals  are.  The  life  processes  of  his 
body,  his  general  framework  of  bodily  systems,  and  scheme  of 
reproduction  are  the  same  in  general  as  other  animals.   He  seems 
to  have  the  advantage  of  the  other  animals,  physically  speaking, 
in  having  an  unusually  elaborate  and  complex  nervous  system, 
thus  making  him  capable  of  infinite  modifications  through 
learning.   Coupled  with  this  fact,  his  young  have  an  enormously 
long  period  of  infancy  during  which  maturation  and  learning  take, 
place. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  this  physical  machine  is 
set  forth  in  the  evolutionary  theory  in  which  man  is  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  scheme  of  nature  and  not  something 
different,  except  in  degree.  A  subdivision  of  the  biological 
theory  of  evolution,  namely,  genetics,  deals  with  the  internal 
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mechanisms  of  the  transmission  of  this  unusual  physical  heredity 
from  generation  to  generation.   An  important  principle  is  known 
as  Mendel's  Law  of  Heredity.   This  law  grew  out  of  some  exper- 
iments of  a  priest  with  pea  blossoms  a  century  or  two  ago,  but 
has  been  considerably  extended  and  elaborated  since  the  decease 
of  the  priest.  The  genes  which  inhabit  the  parts  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  cells  called  chromosomes  furnish  the  internal  machinery. 
This  is  the  science  of  the  genes  or  genetics.  Knowledge  of  this 
science  has  given  man  considerable  control  over  his  physical 
heredity  when  he  chooses  to  use  it. 

Under  the  above  laws  the  human  infant  comes  into  the  world 
with  certain  native  equipment.  As  other  baby  animals,  he 
possesses  certain  reflexes,  some  specific,  and  many  random,  and 
certain  drives  toward  behavior  which  are  supposed  to  have 
survival  value.  These  improve  with  maturation,  and  modification 
through  practice  and  learning. 

Some  specific  equipment  of  the  infant  enumerated  by 
psychologists  and  biologists  are: 

(1)  The  avoiding  reactions,  such  as  infantile  withdrawing, 
rejecting,  and  struggling,  and  ... 

(2)  The  approaching  responses  to  stimulations  of  hunger 
and  of  the  sensitive  erogenous  zones. 

(3)  In  competition  with  other  reflexes  for  the  final 
common  path,  these  reflexes  are  preponent.   They  are 
of  the  highest  importance  for  the  welfare  of  both  the 
individual  and  the  species.   And  finally,  they 
determine  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
skill  of  every  human  being.   The  intricacies  of  human 
conduct  arise  as  modifications  of  these  simple 
prePQnen,t  responses.   F.  H.  Allport:   Social  Psychology 


Of  course  it  is  the  task  of  the  science  of  psychology  to 
set  forth  the  ways  in  which  "the  intricacies  of  human  conduct 
arise  as  modifications  of  these  simple  preponent  responses." 

The  above  quotation  is  a  sample  of  the  substance  of  what 
various  psychologists  have  to  say  about  the  native  equipment  of 
the  human  infant.  But  these  "preponent  responses"  carry  immense 
possibilities.  They  are  the  forerunners  of  manifestations  of 
mind  not  approached  anywhere  in  nature.   So  far  superior  is  it 
to  the  rest  of  nature  that  most  of  the  human  race  regard  it  as 
unique  and  not  something  only  relatively  different  from  the 
intelligence  of  the  bee.   So  great  is  this  psychic  difference 
between  man  and  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals  that  it  might 
as  well  be  considered  unique.  As  a  result  of  it,  he  is  the  only 
inhabitant  of  the  globe  that  has  developed  "culture." 

One  of  these  mental  capacities  is  that  of  being  able  to 
look  at  himself  as  he  does  at  others  of  his  species.  This 
produces  "consciousness"  with  all  that  it  means  to  human 
development.  This  consciousness  or  "self-consciousness"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  type  of  awareness 
animals  have,  is  unique.  It  makes  possible  culture  and  hence 
personality. 

Man  has  the  capacity  to  attach  meanings  to  symbols  and 
therefore  has  developed  language,  including  speaking,  writing, 
gestures,  numbers,  the  expressive  arts,  and  other  symbols. 
Without  the  above  mentioned  self-consciousness  the  language 
could  not  be  developed.  There  would  then  be  no  great  body  of 
common  meanings  and  mutual  responses  which  compose  culture  and 
furnish  the  milieu  of  personality. 
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By  means  of  these  symbols  and  consciousness  man  can  project 
himself  into  the  future,  into  the  past.   He  can  review  the  past 
and  anticipate  future  events.   He  can  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  another  human  being;  he  can  assume  roles,  all  of  which  facts 
are  basic  to  personality  formation.   In  the  same  way  he  is 
capable  of  reflective  and  creative  thinking  or  adaptation  to  new 
situations  in  terms  of  past  experience,  and  in  terms  of  meanings 
attached  to  symbols.   He  can  form  precepts  and  concepts  and 
designate  them  by  symbols  for  future  use.  Even  though  this 
behavior  under  the  skin  in  the  unseen  theatre  of  consciousness 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  a  broad  theory  of  behaviorism, 
as  Mead  does  explain  it,  it  is  there  and  accounts  for  the  most 
marvelous  animal  on  this  planet. 

The  sense  of  the  term  culture  as  used  above  and  hereafter 
is  the  same  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  anthropologist. 

At  this  point  the  difficulty  of  thinking  of  cultural, 
biological,  and  psychological  factors  separately  becomes  more 
obvious.   One  is  tempted  to  state  that  the  psychic  entities 
described  above  are  responsible  for  human  culture.   The  fact 
that  man  has  them  in  such  high  degree,  and,  that  the  animals  do 
not,  leads  toward  the  conclusion  that  they  determine  the  fact 
that  man  has  "culture"  and  lower  animals  do  not.  Yet  the  social 
psychologist  and  sociologist  assume  culture  before  personality. 
The  fact  that  an  infant  is  born  into  a  cultural  milieu  assures 
that  he  will  develop  human  traits.  It  is  pointed  out  time  and 
again  that  a  personality  cannot  develop  in  isolation.  Even 
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partial  isolation  has  its  disintegrating  effects.   It  is  again 
the  old  problem  of  the  priority  of  the  hen  or  the  egg. 

From  a  descriptive  point  of  view  culture  consists  of 
certain  patterns  of  common  habitual  responses  which  men  learn  to 
make  in  the  interests  of  common  basic  needs.  The  forms  these 
patterns  take  are  given  such  names  as  customs,  folkways, 
traditions,  mores,  artifacts,  and  language.  Each  of  these  terms 
signifies  thousands  upon  thousands  of  subordinate  items.   As 
indicated  above,  the  sociologist  would  say  that  habits  covered 
by  these  are  adaptations  to  environment  in  terms  of  basic  needs 
as  shelter,  clothing,  food,  reproduction,  and  their  subordinate 
divisions.  He  would  also  say  they  have  come  about  through  a 
long  process  of  social  evolution,  and  that  changes  are  still 
going  on.  These  cultural  changes  are  now  man's  mode  of 
evolutionary  adaptation. 

Anthropologists  in  recent  years  have  contributed  heavily  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  place  of  culture  in  the  moulding  of  person- 
ality. Recent  investigations  of  anthropologists  have  perhaps 
been  the  most  important  factor  in  reducing  the  emphasis  upon  the 
importance  of  physical  heredity  in  formation  of  personality. 
Great  minds,  we  have  noticed,  emerged  only  out  of  a  great 
culture.   The  culture  of  the  American  Indian  would  not  have 
produced  a  Plato  or  a  Michaelangelo.   Such  a  theory  does  not 
preclude  the  influence  of  great  men  on  the  culture  of  their 
times;  they  have  a  dynamic  relation  to  it. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Margaret  Mead  illustrate  the 
relationship  of  culture  to  personality.  She  has  shown  by  data 
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collected  while  actually  living  among  certain  savage  tribes  that 
even  such  traits  as  we  have  learned  to  regard  as  hereditary 
traits  of  male  and  female  are  culturally  produced.   In  one 
tribe,  the  Arepish,  many  traits  which  in  our  western  civilization 
are  considered  feminine  are  among  these  people  common  traits  of 
both  sexes.  The  evidence  in  her  books  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa 
and  Sex  and  Temperament  is  overwhelming,  and  pushes  us  toward 
the  conclusion  that  many  social  phenomena,  such  as  crime,  war, 
sainthood,  and  peace  ideals  are  cultural  products  that  do  not 
grow  inevitably  out  of  certain  genes  and  chromosomes. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  culture  in  particular  it 
should  be  added  that  there  are  serious  conflicts  in  most 
cultures;  the  richer  and  more  elaborate  the  culture,  the  more 
conflicts.  This  point  is  very  important  for  the  effect  of  these 
conflicts  on  personality.   In  fact  they  may  be  the  chief  cause 
of  what  we  call  personality  conflicts.  We  are  inclined  to 
regard  these  difficulties  as  growing  out  of  some  conflict  between 
an  original  drive  such  as  sex  and  a  cultural  standard.  This  is 
doubtful,  and  is  perhaps  the  chief  mistake  of  Freud,  who  goes 
back  to  biological  drives  and  theorizes  them  into  conflict  with 
standards  of  society.   It  JLjs  doubtful  that  there  would  be 
conflicts  in  the  sex  drives  were  our  culture  not  elaborate 
enough  to.  carry  conflicting  standards  of  sex  conduct.  Dr.  Freud 
does  not  give  due  place  to  the  importance  of  the  culture  in 
personality  development  and  hence  in  personality  neuroses. 

In  this  connection  there  is  an  apt  illustration  which 
states  that  a  three  year  old  boy's  parents  forbade  him  to  bring 
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his  dog  into  the  house.   The  child  gave  no  trouble,  but  simply 
formed  the  response  "dogs  never  live  in  the  house."  This  was 
later  seriously  jarred  when  he  visited  in  the  home  of  another 
boy  who  was  allowed  to  bring  his  dog  into  the  house.  The 
parents  had  trouble  after  this,  due  to  this  mild  conflict  within 
the  culture  which  had  not  previously  affected  the  personality  of 
the  child. 

Certain  major  conflicts  in  our  culture  are  illustrated  by 
the  conflict  between  the  Judo-Christian  tradition  of  religion 
and  modern  science  and  between  this  same  tradition  and  the  fact 
of  war  as  a  cultural  pattern.  Or  a  good  illustration  would  be 
the  conflict  between  the  Christian  ethics  and  the  Code  duello. 
A  man  insulted  in  a  certain  way  would  not  dare  pass  it  up 
without  a  challenge,  and  the  challenged  usually  prefers  to  die 
rather  than  refuse  to  accept.   A  person  not  believing  in 
duelling  would  be  placed  in  a  state  of  great  tension.  Alexander 
Hamilton  accepted  the  challenge,  but  refused  to  fire  point 
blank  at  his  adversary.  Had  his  adversary  missed  his  aim  also, 
Hamilton's  internal  conflict  would  have  been  resolved. 

The  fact  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  great  drives  to 
conduct  are  cultural  products,  certain  compulsions  existing  in 
one  culture  and  not  in  another,  or  at  one  age  in  a  culture  and 
not  later. 

In  concluding  the  discussion,  it  might  be  well  to  state 
that  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  a  quantitative  ratio  on  the 
relative  importance  of  the  factors  under  discussion.   The  old 
argument  on  environment  versus  heredity  has  lost  its  point  and 
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been  discontinued.   This  is  because  it  is  scientifically 
impossible  to  separate  the  factors.   Jennings,  a  leading 
biologist,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
general  principle  covering  relationship  of  heredity  and 
environment: 

"...in  a  given  set  of  organisms,  some  of  the  diversities  are 
due  to  original  differences  in  the  genes  in  the  materials  of 
which  the  different  individuals  are  made;  others  to  the 
different  conditions  under  which  they  have  developed.   Peculi- 
arities due  to  differences  between  the  genes  of  different 
individuals  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  hereditary  and  others  as 
environmental.  The  distinctions  apply  only  to  differences 
between  individuals,  not  to  characteristics  in  themselves,  since 
the  latter  are  always  a  product  of  the  interaction  of  genes  and 
environment.   And  it  is  only  with  relation  to  differences  between 
individuals  that  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  genes 
and  environment  is  important. 

"This  is  a  statistical  question,  one  to  be  answered  only  by 
a  detailed  study  of  the  particular  group  of  individuals  concerned, 
not  by  appeal  to  general  principle.   Ideally,  it  would  be 
answered  by  comparing  each  individual  of  the  group  with  every 
other  individual,  determining  whether  the  differences  are  in 
each  case  the  result  of  the  diversity  of  genes  or  diversity  of 
environment  and  averaging  the  result.   The  answer  to  the 
question  would  differ  for  diverse  organisms,  for  diverse  groups 
of  individuals  of  a  particular  species,  and  for  different  kinds 
of  characteristics  in  the  same  organism." 
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It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  so  far  as  organisms  in 
general  are  concerned,  Jennings  refuses  to  recognize  any  general 
principle  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. So  far  as  individuals  are  concerned  it  is  statistically 
impossible  to  arrive  at  one. 

Jennings  is  not  a  sociologist;  therefore,  we  do  not  know 
what  he  would  define  as  environment  for  a  human  being  or  how 
much  place  he  would  give  to  the  culture  in  the  development  of 
the  person.  No  doubt  he  means  his  statements  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  interaction,  since  in  human  personality  we  include 
moral  as  well  as  physical  traits.  A  quotation  from  John  Dewey 
on  this  point  is  in  order. 

"Honesty,  chastity,  malice,  peevishness,  courage, 
triviality,  industry,  irresponsibility  are  not  private 
possessions  of  a  person.  They  are  working  adaptations  of 
personal  capacities  with  environing  forces.  All  virtues  and 
vices  are  habits  which  incorporate  objective  forces.   They  are 
interactions  of  elements  contributed  by  the  make-up  of  an 
individual  with  elements  supplied  by  the  outer  world.  They  can 
be  studied  objectively  as  physiological  functions,  and  they  can 
be  modified  by  change  of  either  personal  or  social  elements." 

Dewey,  as  the  quotation  indicates,  harmonizes  with 
Jennings. 

How  these  responses  in  the  form  of  traits  accompanied  by 
certain  psychological  attitudes  are  built  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  social  psychologists.   In  brief,  the  process  is  usually 
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described  as  the  selection  of  successful  responses  by  means  of 
learning  from  random  activities  which  are  native.   The  classical 
example  is  the  child  learning  the  language.   He  babbles  at 
random  and  by  accident  says  "mama."  Because  this  sound  gets 
attention  from  the  elders  he  tends  to  do  the  same  again.   The 
same  principles  may  be  operative  along  with  the  other  laws  of 
learning  and  apply  with  equal  efficiency  to  Dewey's  long  list 
of  morally  tinged  responses  listed  above.   This  is  the  way  the 
group  culture  builds  up  the  individual  personality. 

This  process  is  dealt  with  in  Mead's  book  Mind,  Self,  and 
Society  with  deep  insight.  He  describes  very  skillfully  how  the 
self  emerges  from  the  culture  of  the  social  group,  and  shows  how 
and  why  the  personality  as  we  know  it  could  not  emerge  without 
organic  society  and  the  culture  as  a  medium.   This  harmonizes 
with  the  above  quotation  from  Dewey. 

I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the  role  of  culture  becomes 
greater  as  the  individual  becomes  older,  counting  from 
conception.   The  first  few  months  are  certainly  characterized  by 
physiological  processes.   The  point  would  be  hard  to  prove 
either  way.   One  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  twenty- 
one  year  old  boy  is  less  like  he  was  at  three  months  than  he 
will  be  like  himself  at  forty-two,  and  attribute  the  difference 
to  physiological  growth.   This  might  be  considered  as  winning 
the  case  in  favor  of  biology.  Yet  it  must  be  recalled  that  the 
social  psychologists  say  that  the  young  man  would  not  have 
developed  a  human  personality  at  all  during  the  twenty-one  years 
without  the  cultural  milieu.  His  long  infancy  of  twenty  years 
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or  more  enabled  him  to  imbibe  the  culture  and  become  a  person. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  will  have  to  be  left  an  open  question. 
The  absence  of  a  general  principle  will  apply  to  any  age  of  the 
organism  or  group  of  organisms. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  tested  thinking  and  contributions  of 
biology,  psychology,  and  sociology  underlie  the  proper 
understanding  of  a  growing  human  being.   It  is  seen  that  the 
contributions  from  these  three  basic  sciences  merge  into 
foundations  of  the  educative  process,  or  into  the  foundations  of 
education. 

In  speaking  of  these  three  basic  fields  we  include  certain 
subdivisions  as  pertinent  to  understanding  the  development  of 
the  individual.  Anthropology  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
subdivision  of  sociology,  and  genetics  as  a  subdivision  of 
biology.  The  latter  also  includes  nutrition,  physiology,  and 
glandular  science.   Psychology  would  include  psychiatry,  mental 
hygiene,  and  scientific  measurement  of  learning. 

Much  knowledge  in  these  three  fields  is  not  acutely 
pertinent.  The  science  of  education  chooses  only  those  portions 
of  tested  knowledge  that  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  human 
growth  and  development.  Education  chooses  what  is  considered 
foundational. 
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NEW  WINE  IN  OLD  BOTTLES 
C.  B.  Smith 

"And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  in  old  bottles;  else  the  new 
wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and  the  bottles 
shall  perish." 

Regardless  of  the  admonition  of  the  gentle  teacher  two 

thousand  years  ago,  men  have  persisted  in  putting  new  wine  into 

old  bottles  and  upon  patching  old  garments  with  pieces  of  new 

cloth,  with  just  the  results  that  he  predicted.  There  seems  to 

be  a  law  of  continuity  in  historic  development  which  makes  the 

admonition  of  the  Master  unscientific.  Edward  F.  Cheyney,  the 

historian,  put  it  in  this  wise: 

All  events,  conditions,  institutions,  and  person- 
alities come  from  immediately  preceding  events, 
conditions,  institutions,  and  personalities.  Actual 
origins  elude  us;  everything  is  the  outcome  of 
something  preceding;  the  immediate,  sudden  appearance 
of  something,  its  creation  by  an  individual  or  a 
group  at  some  one  moment  of  time,  is  unknown  in 
history. 

Nevertheless,  we  talk,  act,  and  think  as  if  such  complete 
breaks  did  occur  in  history.  The  professional  historian  may 
know  what  he  means  when  he  speaks  of  Ancient  History  as  ending 
with  the  year  ^96  A.D.,  and  of  the  Medieval  period  as  ending 
1^92,  but  the  layman  and  the  average  man  will  want  to  think 
that  some  sudden  break  occured.  Even  the  amateur  student  will 
be  caught  thinking  in  this  manner. 

To  the  conventional  Christian,  a  new  dispensation  of 
religion  began  suddenly  in  the  year  30  A.D.  The  veil  of  the 
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temple  was  rent,  and  a  new  order  of  things  was  ushered  in.  As 
an  adolescent,  I  was  anxious  to  take  up  ancient  history  to  see 
how  this  event  affected  the  Roman  world.  I  will  not  refuse  to 
confess  that  there  might  have  been  some  half -budding  skepticism 
back  of  this  curiosity,  and  that  this  was  watered  some  when  it 
appeared  that  these  notable  happenings  had  not  been  noticed  by 
the  noted  men  of  the  age.  I  found  that  men  did  not  immediately 
begin  to  date  the  daily  1  A.D.  and  2  A.D.,  etc. 

But  regardless  of  the  discovery  that  the  facts  were,  like 
Mark  Twain  said  about  his  supposed  death,  greatly  exaggerated,  I 
admit  a  creative  minded  teacher  did  teach.  His  message  was 
spontaneous,  fresh,  and  obviously  impressive.  He  emphasized  its 
freshness  by  asking  that  it  not  be  put  into  old  bottles.   That 
this  admonition  was  not  observed  is  the  burden  of  this  paper. 

Bottles  of  Judaism 
So  much  Judaism  is  mixed  with  his  statements  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  scholars  to  extract  from  the  record  his 
actual  sayings.   Fortunately  or  unfortunately  he  hooked  his 
teaching  onto  the  current  beliefs  of  the  people  concerning  the 
immediate  advent  of  a  personal  Messiah,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.   Whether  this  was  simply  a  good  teaching 
device  he  used  to  get  attention,  or  whether  he  was  also  under 
the  same  belief  cannot  be  clearly  understood  from  the  record. 
The  apocalyptic  form  of  this  doctrine  was  dominant  at  the  time 
although  not  accepted  by  all  Hebrew  people;  and  the  air  was 
vibrant  with  expectation.  The  idea  itself  was  a  product  of 
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evolution,  having  come  from  some  sayings  of  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah 
about  a  "suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah.11  At  first  this  seems  to 
have  meant  the  prophet  himself,  later  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
finally,  due  to  Persian  influence,  came  to  mean  a  personal 
Messiah,  who  would  rescue  the  Hebrew  people,  punish  the  heathen, 
and  set  up  a  Persian  paradise  on  earth.  The  chief  vehicle  of 
this  doctrine  was  the  apocalyptic  book  of  Enoch,  and  also  the 
Persianized  book  of  Daniel.  This  book  is  often  quoted  by  Jesus, 
Paul,  and  others,  and  was  for  a  long  time  part  of  the  Christian 
Bible.  The  traditions  of  the  book  are  partly  preserved  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Dante's  Divine  Comedy ,  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  and  now  in  some  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

And  some  other  of  the  Judaic  bottles  into  which  the  new 
wine  of  the  gospel  was  placed  were  recently  borrowed  also.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  last  judgment,  guardian  angels, 
the  angel  hierarchy,  evil  spirits,  Satan  in  all  his  majesty,  and 
a  series  of  heavens  in  the  sky,  paradise  being  the  third.  There 
were  ten  in  all,  Paul  having  once  visited  the  third.  A  burning 
Hell  was  also  in  the  third  heaven  near  paradise,  in  order  that 
its  pleasures  might  be  added  to  by  the  sight  of  the  burning 
wicked.  None  of  these  beliefs  were  originally  Hebrew  doctrines. 

Although  it  is  not  clear  as  to  what  Jesus  thought  or  cared 
about  all  this,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  seized  upon  as  the 
expected  deliverer,  the  Apocalyptic  Messiah.   The  apocalyptic 
writings  said  that  he  would  pop  suddenly  out  of  the  heavens  with 
hosts  of  trumpeting  angels.  This  was  not  the  way  he  came,  but 
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after  the  crucifixion  this  manner  of  advent  was  attached  to  his 
imminent  second  coming.  And  the  entire  burden  of  the  first 
preaching  was  the  urgency  of  getting  ready  for  his  second 
coming.   It  might  be  only  a  few  days,  or  few  months,  at  the 
outside  not  more  than  a  few  years;  all  the  faithful  would  live 
to  see  it.   In  fact,  they  would  form  his  court,  and  be  officials 
in  his  kingdom  on  earth.   So  sure  were  they  that  many  pooled 
what  they  had  and  lived  in  common  in  daily  expectation  of  the 
Advent.   In  fact,  the  dependents  soon  became  a  burden,  and  some 
had  to  go  back  to  work.  St.  Paul,  not  being  able  to  stand  the 
strain,  fell  in  line  and  took  up  the  same  cause.  He  was  a  great 
boon  to  the  movement  as  the  Advent  was  delayed.  Some  of  the 
faithful  passed  on,  and  it  was  problematical  as  to  how  they 
would  now  fare,  as  they  had  all  expected  to  be  alive  on  the 
great  day.  St.  Paul  comes  forward  with  his  doctrine  of  the 
bodily  resurrection.  Those  who  passed  before  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  would  be  resurrected. 

The  change  in  the  burden  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  would  make 
a  good  subject  for  a  Master's  thesis  for  some  young  Unitarian 
divinity  student.   Paul  was  a  product  of  the  Diaspora;  though 
educated  in  Jerusalem,  he  understood  the  gentile  point  of  view. 
He  had  a  deep  sympathy  for  their  views.  His  split  with  the 
Palestinians  was  inevitable.   They  literally  kicked  him  out,  and 
later  did  not  plan  to  let  him  off  simply  at  being  expelled;  they 
meant  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  This  was  indeed  a  crisis  in 
the  life  of  Paul,  and  we  see  now  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
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Christianity.  Paul  turned  to  the  gentiles.  And,  furthermore, 
Paul  changed  the  burden  of  his  preaching  gradually  but 
certainly. 

Bottles  of  the  Mystery  Religions 

In  the  heathen  world  the  classic  paganism  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  dying;  and  the  Mysteries  were  carrying  the  day.  We 
pause  here  to  get  a  brief  description  of  these  mystery 
fraternities. 

The  mystery  religions  were  sacramental  religions  which 
stressed  the  approach  to  the  deity  through  rite  and  liturgy 
after  a  severe  probation  and  an  oath  pledging  to  secrecy.  They 
varied,  but  they  may  be  brought  to  a  common  denominator:   (1)  in 
their  agreement  on  the  view  of  man  as  having  a  divine  element 
from  a  higher  world  imprisoned  within.   This  divine  element  must 
be  released  to  ascend  to  its  heavenly  source;  (2)  the  cults 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  solemn  initiation  for  salvation; 
(3)  the  need  of  cathartic  rites  to  wash  away  sins;  (^f)  the 
impartation  of  sacramental  grace;  (5)  participation  in  or 
repetition  of  the  experiences  of  the  deity;  (6)  the  uplift  of 
communion  or  even  identification  with  the  deity;  (7)  the  sure 
promise  of  immortality  to  the  members  of  the  religious  fra- 
ternities, contrasted  with  the  sad  destiny  awaiting  those  who 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  their  salutary  sacraments. 

The  mysteries  were  the  first  religions  to  remove  all 
gentile  and  social  barriers  and  to  declare  that  there  is  neither 
slave  nor  master,  Greek  nor  barbarian,  neither  male  nor  female 
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in  religious  privileges.   They  enfranchised  the  masses 
religiously  and  fostered  the  democratic  spirit  in  the  pagan 
world  as  the  synagogue  did  in  the  Jewish  world.   They  not  only 
denationalized  religion,  but  they  made  religion  a  matter  of 
personal  choice,  rendering  it  universal  and  individual,  cosmic 
and  personal.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  mysteries  in 
fostering  personal  religion  intensified  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  an  intimate  and  mystic  communion  with  the  deity  and  made 
escape  from  sin  a  serious  quest. 

The  mystery  cults  existed  from  India  to  Spain  in  the  time 
of  Paul,  and  Tarsus  where  Paul  grew  up,  was  the  center  of  one 
of  the  leading  cults.   To  name  a  few,  there  were  the  Orphic  and 
Pythagorean,  the  Great  Mother  and  Attis,  the  Egyptian  Lord 
Serapis,  the  Queen  Isis,  the  Syrian  Baals  and  Adonis,  the 
Persian  Mithra,  the  Greek  Elusinia,  the  Gnostic  Fraternities, 
Dionysus,  Aesculapius,  and  others.  All  these  gods  and  goddesses 
had  been  through  a  tragic  death  on  earth  and  had  been 
resurrected.  A  part  of  the  initiation  was  a  dramatization  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  deity. 

The  most  impressive  sacrament  of  the  mysteries  was  the 
tauroboliura,  or  bath  in  bulls  blood.   Greeted  by  spectators,  the 
initiated  came  forth  from  this  bloody  baptism  believing  that  he 
was  purified  from  his  sins,  born  again  for  eternity. 

The  mystery  fraternities  held  to  the  doctrine  of  regener- 
ation as  far  back  as  600  B.C. 

Every  mystery  religion,  being  a  religion  of 
redemption,  offered  means  of  suppressing  the  old  man 
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and  imparting  or  vitalizing  the  spiritual  principles. 
Every  serious  mystic  approached  the  solemn  sacrament 
of  initiation  believing  that  he  thereby  became  "twice 
born,  a  new  creature,"  and  passed,  in  a  real  sense, 
from  death  unto  life  by  being  brought  into  a  mysterious 
intimacy  with  the  deity. 

The  members  also  ate  sacred  meals  with  almost  if  not  with 
identical  significance  of  the  Eucharist  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  they  practiced  water  baptism  by  immersion;  and  many  of 
their  prayers  and  hymns  could  not  be  distinguished  from  many  of 
those  used  in  our  churches  today.  A  rousing  holiness  revival  of 
today  puts  one  very  much  in  mind  of  exercises  of  the  mystery 
cults,  in  behavior,  in  methods  used  by  the  preacher,  and  ideas 
presented. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  world  to  which  St. 
Paul  turned  after  his  schism  with  the  Jewish  church.  A  study 
or  even  a  simple  recall  of  his  terminology,  personal  religious 
experiences,  his  leading  ideas  (his  idea  of  salvation,  for 
instance),  will  indicate  for  whom  St.  Paul  was  bidding  in  his 
evangelism. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  any  opinion  of  my  own,  I  shall  quote 
several  authorities  on  their  influence  on  Paul. 

Macchioro:   "There  is  definitely  a  mythological  agreement 
between  the  Orphic  Dionysus  and  the  Pauline  Christ."   (From 
Orpheus  to  Paul)  He  outlines  the  points  of  agreement,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  reproduce  here. 

Atkins:   TJie_  Making  of  the  Christian  Mind,  of  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.   "The  correspondence  between  the  mystery 
religions  and  Christianity  are  arresting,  and  nothing  can  be 
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gained  by  ignoring  them.  The  mystery  religions  were  built 
about  a  faith  in  a  savior  god,  whose  suffering,  death,  and 
resurrection  the  initiate  should  share.   There  were  blood 
cleansings  for  sin,  ritualistic  uses  of  water,  sacramental 
meals,  shadowy,  legendary  gospels,  myths  for  us,  but  hardly 
myths  for  those  who  heard  them  recited." 

Lewis  Brown:   This  Believing  World.   "The  vogue  of  the 
irresistible  mystery  religions  brought  the  ancient  religions  of 
ancient  Greece  to  an  end.   Only  the  mysteries  survived,  increas- 
ing in  complexity  generation  after  generation,  and  spreading 
throughout  all  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.   Even 
after  Christianity  came,  they  still  flourished.   Indeed,  they 
almost  made  Christianity  another  mystery  religion.  But  that  is 
another  story." 

Two  important  books  from  which  I  do  not  have  time  to  quote 
go  very  deep  into  the  subject,  namely,  The  Grecio-Roman 
Religious  Quests  and  The  Mystery  Religions  and  Christianity , 
both  by  Angus,  St.  Andrews  College,  University  of  Sidney, 
Australia. 

St.  Paul  ceased  to  be  an  adventist  and  went  after  the 
followers  of  the  mystery  gods.   He  became  a  mystic.  Again  I 
must  say  that  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  how  much  Paul  was  using 
this  approach  as  a  method  of  teaching  and  how  much  respect  he 
really  had  for  the  mysteries.  No  doubt  his  terminology  has  been 
taken  too  literally.  This  method  of  using  the  religious 
vocabulary  and  symbolism  of  the  Pagans  to  whom  the  missionary 
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preaches,  still  goes  on. 

Gnosticism  was  the  first  great  heresy  that 
endangered  the  Christian  faith.   Though  very  different 
from  Christianity,  it  was  of  a  very  sublime  and 
imposing  character  as  an  imaginative  creed,  and  not 
more  unreasonable  than  the  other  attempts  of  the  human 
mind  to  solve  that  inexplicable  secret,  the  origin  of 
evil.   The  primal  deity  remained  aloof  in  his 
unapproachable  majesty;  the  unspeakable,  the  nameless, 
the  self-existing.   The  pleroma,  the  fullness  of  the 
godhead,  expanded  itself  in  still  outspreading 
circles,  and  approached  until  it  comprehended  the 
universe.   From  the  pleroma  emanated  all  spiritual 
being,  and  to  the  pleroma  all  such  being  was  to  return 
and  mingle  again  in  indissoluble  unity.   By  their 
entanglement  in  malign  and  hostile  matter,  the  source 
of  moral  as  well  as  physical  evil — all  outwardly 
existing  being  had  degenerated  from  their  high  origin; 
their  redemption  from  this  foreign  bondage;  their 
restoration  to  purity  and  peace  in  the  basom  of 
divinity;  the  universal  harmony  of  all  immaterial 
existence,  thus  resolved  again  into  the  pleroma,  was 
the  MERCIFUL  design  of  AEon,  the  Christ,  who  had  for 
this  purpose  invaded  and  subdued  the  foreign  and 
hostile  provinces  of  the  residing  energy  or  Deity  of 
Matter. 

"In  all  the  oriental  sects,  the  primary  principle,  the 

malignity  of  matter,  haunted  the  imagination;  and  to  this 

principle  every  tenet  must  be  accommodated."  Milman. 

Angus: 

The  church  made  more  concessions  to  Gnosticism 
than  it  was  aware.   It  fought  for  the  full  humanity  of 
Jesus;  but  on  securing  this  it  lifted  Jesus  out  of 
humanity  into  a  pre-existent,  divine,  descending  and 
ascending  Being  subordinate  to  God.   The  very  formu- 
lation of  Christianity  in  Pauline  thought  which  lifted 
it  above  the  narrowness  of  the  particularism  of 
Judaism  to  become  the  conquering  spiritual  power  in 
the  gentile  world  proved  a  source  of  danger.   The 
gospel  of  Jesus  was  fitted  into  a  cosmology  which 
demanded  wholesale  remodeling.   Gnosticism  also  raised 
acutely  the  question  of  the  human  and  the  divine  in 
Christ  which  had  the  lamentable  result  in  the  church 
of  restricting  the  unity  of  the  human  and  divine  to 
Christ,  who  had  so  perfectly  lived  the  unity.   In  the 
transposition  of  the  Jesus  of  history  into  the 
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metaphysical  and  semi-mythical  figure  of  the  later 
Christologies  and  as  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
the  Gnostic  contention  triumphed. 

You  see  that  here  we  are  getting  the  Trinity  virtually  from 
Zoroastrianism.   This  doctrine  was  thoroughly  established  in  the 
theology  of  Christendom  by  Augustine  later.  Augustine  came  over 
from  the  Manicheans,  who  accepted  the  Gnostic  view  of  Christ  and 
the  Zoroastrian  view  of  the  malignity  of  matter.   Thus  he  gave 
us  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  a  logical 
outcome  from  that  view  of  the  material  world;  and  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  also  quite  logical  considering  his  background. 

This  is  the  proper  place  also  to  consider  the  incorporation 
of  the  logos  doctrine  of  Philo  at  Alexandria  into  Christianity, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  fourth  gospel  as  a  part  of  the  Canon. 
Origen,  who  lived  in  Alexandria  185-25S  is  responsible  for  this. 
Philo  was  a  Grecianized  Jew,  and  this  was  a  concession  to  his 
large  group.  The  Logos,  the  active  principle  of  deity,  borrowed 
partly  from  Plato  and  partly  from  the  stoics,  was  said  to  be  the 
Christ.  Jesus  became  of  the  emanations,  or  descending  redeemers. 

Angus:   "Faintly  does  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  appear  on 
the  pages  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  does  not  increase  in 
wisdom,  for  Logos  Christ  had  learned  all  things  from  his  Father 
in  his  pretemporal  existence.   Nor  did  he  submit  to  a  baptism  of 
repentance  for  remission  of  sins,  nor  did  he  pass  through  a 
religious  crisis."  It  is  stated  that  the  book  was  regarded  with 
some  suspicion  before  its  acceptance.   "Its  dualism  of  God  and 
the  World,  light  and  darkness,  the  children  of  God,  and  the  born 
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of  Satan  is  the  Gnostic  dualism.   So  also  is  its  pessimism  in 
regard  to  the  world  and  the  present  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness." 

Wernle:   Beginnings  of  Christianity.   "However  great  the 
vehemence  with  which  St.  John  engages  in  the  struggles  against 
the  Gnostics,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  expressions  which  he 
employs  are  often  practically  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
his  adversaries." 

Milman  states  that  the  Trinitarian  controversy  grew 
directly  out  of  the  influence  of  Gnosticism.  This  was  the 
bitterest  controversy  in  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years  of  the 
church's  history,  and  the  issue  wound  up  with  the  Gnostic 
element  triumphant,  though  as  indicated,  the  Christians  always 
professed  to  abhor  the  Gnostics.  Several  of  the  short  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are  aimed  at  them. 

We  have  hit  the  high  points;  and  it  only  remains  to  call 
attention  to  some  incidental  growths  and  inheritances. 

The  love  of  Isis  and  Cybele,  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
was  taken  over  and  translated  into  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  Christ.   The  pagan  gods  were  discreetly  made  into 
saints,  some  into  demons.  Many  Christians  for  a  long  time 
continued  to  believe  in  their  pagan  gods  as  demons,  and  feared 
them  very  much.  Much  magic  was  taken  over  bodily  from  paganism, 
and  is  still  in  vogue  in  the  Mother  Church.  The  ancient  festive 
days  were  taken  over  and  made  a  part  of  the  Christian  calendar. 
The  Roman  Parilia  in  April  became  the  Festival  of  St.  George; 
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the  pagan  midsummer  orgy  in  June  was  converted  into  the  Festival 
of  St.  John;  the  holy  day  of  Diana  in  August  became  the  Festival 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  Celtic  Feast  of  the 
Dead  in  November  became  the  Festival  of  All-Souls.   The  25th  of 
December--winter  solstice  according  to  an  ancient  reckoning — 
celebrated  as  the  birthday  of  the  sun-god  of  Mithraism,  was 
accepted  as  the  birthday  of  Christ,  and  the  spring  rites  in 
connection  with  the  death  and  rebirth  of  the  mystery  gods  were 
converted  into  mystery  rites  of  the  curcifixion  and  resurrection, 
Sunday  was  instituted  by  Constantine  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  in  concession  to  both  Mithraism  and  Christianity; 
hence,  Sabbath  for  the  Christians  and  Sunday  for  the  worshippers 
of  Mithra. 

The  immediate,  sudden  appearance  of  something,  its  creation 
by  an  individual  or  a  group  at  some  one  moment  of  time,  is 
unknown  in  history;  every  development  is  a  case  of  new  wine  in 
old  bottles,  the  Christian  religion  not  excepted. 

Unity  Club 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
About  1929 
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WHAT  BESIDES  SUBJECT  MATTER  DOES 
THE  SCIENCE  TEACHER  NEED  TO  KNOW? 

by 

C.  B.  Smith,  President 
State  Teachers  College 
Troy,  Alabama 

From  one  point  of  view  of  subject  matter  there  are  two 
kinds  of  science  teachers.   One  is  the  kind  who  knows  too  little 
subject  matter.   The  other  is  the  one  who  knows  too  much  subject 
matter  compared  with  what  he  knows  about  many  other  things. 
There  is  doubtless  a  positive  correlation  between  the  subject 
matter  a  teacher  knows  and  his  success  as  a  teacher,  but  this 
correlation  is  not  perfect;  it  is  considerably  below  one  hundred 
per  cent.   In  my  experience  as  a  school  principal  and  school 
superintendent,  I  had  problems  with  both  kinds  of  teachers. 
Once  I  actually  took  over  a  physics  class  at  the  request  of  the 
teacher  who  confessed  she  did  not  have  sufficient  mastery  of  the 
subject  matter.   In  other  instances  I  have  placed  good  elementary 
teachers  in  charge  of  junior  high  school  science  classes  rather 
than  leaving  them  with  the  more  learned  high  school  science 
teacher.   These  arrangements  worked.   The  high  level  college 
professor  of  science  is  not  the  person  to  teach  an  eighth  grade 
science  class,  although  I  have  known  several  who  could  teach  any 
grade  in  the  lower  school. 

liie.  afilinfifl  teacher  pmst  know  What  scientific  knowledge  is. 
pX  fflogt  worth  lo  Xhs.   students  lie  teaches. 
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Choosing  what  to  teach  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  major 
problems  in  education  today.   The  Harvard  Report  on  General 
Education^  lists  this  task  as  number  one  in  setting  up  the 
curriculum  in  any  field  of  education.   Scarcely  twenty  decades 
ago  a  learned  man  could  have  at  his  finger  tips,  so  to  speak, 
all  the  higher  learning  of  his  time.   This  statement  was  made 
concerning  the  poet  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  lived  from 
1722-183^.   It  could  also  be  said  of  other  men  of  his  day.   The 
task  of  the  teacher  then,  especially  on  the  higher  levels,  was 
simply  to  teach  all  that  was  known  about  the  subject. 

As  everyone  knows,  knowledge  in  every  field  including  the 
natural  sciences  has  expanded  fantastically  during  the  last  two 
centuries.   Usually  we  think  of  the  natural  sciences  as  two 
great  divisions,  the  physical  and  the  biological.   Each  of  these 
has  been  divided  and  subdivided  again  and  again.   No  one 
scientist  can  pretend  to  know  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  any 
one  of  these  subdivisions,  both  of  which  are  highly  specialized. 

In  the  midst  of  this  profusion  of  subject  matter,  a  teacher 
is  faced  with  thirty-six  seventh  graders  who  are  to  study 
science.  What  scientific  knowledge  shall  he  choose  to  teach 
them?   In  American  schools  the  teacher  depends  on  the  textbooks, 
but  teachers  who  write  the  books  still  choose  what  goes  into 
them.   It  is  not  likely  that  any  scientist,  no  matter  how 
learned,  could  choose  what  a  junior  high  school  pupil  should 
study.   Only  a  science  teacher  is  assumed  to  know  what  high 
school  and  college  pupils  should  study  in  science.   If  he  knows 
only  some  science,  he  will  not  succeed  as  a  science  teacher. 
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TJi£  science  teacher  must  knpw  lilfi  9fr.1ect,ives,  in  jfehg, 
teaching  of  science  an  the  various  levels,  and  fr&   must  be. 
conscious  o£  his,  o_wn  objectives  an&  &!£.  objectives  oj;  &is_ 
students. 

If  the  kinds  of  knowledge  required  of  the  teacher  besides 
science  were  listed  in  order  of  importance,  this  knowledge  might 
well  have  come  first.   The  teaching  profession  in  America  has 
set  forth  in  rather  clear  cut  language  the  purposes  or 
objectives  of  the  public  schools. ^  These  statements  are 
constantly  being  better  thought  out  and  improved.   They  furnish 
the  guides  for  what  goes  into  textbooks  and  syllabi  and  into  the 
activities  of  the  schools.   Public  education  objectives  are 
defined  in  terms  of  changes  in  students,  inclusive  of  behavior, 
emotional  response,  attitudes  and  accepted  values.   They  do  not 
end  with  the  setting  out  of  certain  bodies  of  subject  matter  to 
be  "learned." 

One  of  the  first  comprehensive  studies  of  the  teaching  of 
science  criticized  rather  severely  the  accepted  or  stated 
objectives  of  science  in  the  schools. 3  Not  only  did  the  study 
find  the  objectives  psychologically  unsound,  but  it  considered 
some  of  them  fantastic  and  not  justifiable  outcomes  to  be 
expected  from  the  subject  matter  being  taught.   This  particular 
study  revealed  that  objectives  were  determined  largely  by  the 
old  concept  of  formal  discipline  or  faculty  psychology.   One  aim 
was  to  train  the  faculties  of  reason,  memory  and  imagination. 
One  old  theory,  the  transfer  of  training,  was  accepted;  a  second 
was  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  field.   These  concepts  led  to 
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the  use  of  encyclopedia  textbooks  and  much  memoritor  learning. 
A  third  objective,  college  preparation,  was  not,  according  to 
recent  studies,  successfully  achieved. 

Anyone  familiar  with  developments  in  science  curriculums, 
textbooks  and  teaching  since  the  above  mentioned  study  will  know 
that  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  setting  forth  objectives 
as  well  as  in  establishing  procedures  for  achieving  them.   In 
fact,  if  one  will  study  this  report  along  with  the  report  on 
science  in  general  education  in  1938,   he  will  see  that  modern 
improved  approaches  rest  largely  upon  new  trends  of  thought.   On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  arguments  among  science  teachers  today, 
one  often  gets  the  echo  of  the  old  objectives.   Some  evidently 
still  hold  them,  at  least  in  part. 

The.  science  teacher  must  Know  t^  foundation.  QJL   KQQfl 

learning  &n&  teaching,  &s_  understood  today. 

Some  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  Southeastern  Conference 
on  Biology  Teaching  held  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  September  6, 
195^»  will  serve  as  samples  under  this  heading.   The  same 
principles  enunciated  by  these  biologists  would  apply  to  the 
teaching  of  any  other  science  or  subject.   The  following  items 
are  only  samples,  but  they  illustrate  some  things  a  science 
teacher  should  know  besides  his  subject  matter.   The  import  of 
these  suggestions  is  that  a  science  teacher  should  know  some  of 
the  modern  concepts  about  human  growth  and  development.   To 
illustrate: 

"Learning  results  from  interaction  between  the  individual 
and  his  environment." 
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"Learning  is  effective  only  if  the  materials  and  concepts 
are  suitable  to  the  maturity  of  the  learner." 

"Research  evidence  indicates  that  emotional  factors  have  a 
strong  influence  on  the  rate  of  learning;  we  learn  not  what  we 
are  taught,  but  how  we  react  to  what  we  are  taught," 

"Teacher-student  relationships  are  as  important  as 
techniques  of  teaching.   At  the  very  heart  of  the  learning 
situation  is  the  teacher  himself." 

This  conference  report  also  recommended  that  the 
pre-service  training  of  a  science  teacher  include  human  growth 
and  development,  genetics,  psychology,  group  dynamics, 
curriculum,  the  human  life  cycle,  and  an  understanding  of 
emotional  stability  and  sex  physiology,  a  concept  which  implies 
a  good  preparation  in  what  today  is  referred  to  as  foundations 
of  education  along  with  the  development  of  a  methodology  based 
on  these  foundations. 

To  this  was  added  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  such  data  as 
student  cumulative  records  concerning  mental  maturity,  subject 
matter  backgrounds,  health  records,  aptitudes,  vocational  and 
avocational  ambitions.   Also  approved  were  general  education 
courses — humanities,  social  sciences  and  communication  skills — 
required  of  other  high  school  teachers.   It  is  an  accepted 
principle  now  that  a  trained  teacher  must  have  a  functional 
grasp  of  the  culture  in  which  he  lives  and  which  is  helping 
mold  his  pupils. 5 

Additionally  the  science  teacher  may  learn  that  he  must 
know  the  interests  of  high  school  students  in  the  world  about 
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them.   He  may  even  find  formal  studies  of  student  interests.   He 
may  also  learn  that  the  expectations  of  the  non-science 
students,  and  that  the  ways  of  handling  a  topic  for  non-science 
students  may  not  be  the  same  as  for  professional  and  prepro- 
fessional  students. 

All  these  statements  are  merely  hints  of  the  many  things 
about  the  foundations  of  good  learning  and  teaching  that  the 
science  teacher  must  know  besides  the  subject  matter  of  his 
science. 

The  science  teacher  must  know  many  of  the  relationships  of 
his  subject  matter  to  the  processes  in  the  natural  environment 
and  to  the  activities  of  man. 

Some  would  contend  that  this  is  simply  saying  that  the 
teacher  should  know  his  subject  matter.   Nevertheless  science 
teaching  has  had  and  does  have  two  emphases  in  the  schools.   The 
facts,  laws,  and  principles  can  be  taught  abstractly  and 
formally  in  relation  to  themselves  or  these  same  facts,  laws, 
and  principles  can  be  taught  with  much  attention  to  application 
to  human  and  natural  situations. 

Earlier  in  this  paper  attention  was  called  to  certain 
objectives  once  used  in  the  teaching  of  science.   One  was  the 
mastery  of  knowledge  of  science.   No  attempt  was  made  to  relate 
this  knowledge  to  any  situation.   If  this  knowledge  included 
principles  and  laws  these  were  applied  only  slightly,  if  in  any 
way,  toward  understanding  the  environment  or  to  the  solution  of 
real  problems.   If  formal  discipline  of  the  mind  was  the 
conscious  objective,  the  solution  of  abstract  problems  was 
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deemed  sufficient.   The  powers  thus  gained  were  assumed  to  be 
transferable  later  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  man. 

In  most  cases  these  applications  were  not  made  and  are  not 
made  in  teaching  science  today  because  the  teacher  does  not  know 
these  applications.   A  class  in  chemistry  possesses  a  manual  of 
set  experiments  to  perform  in  the  school  laboratory.   These 
experiments  illustrate  basic  chemical  processes  in  simple  form. 

The  students  perform  them  and  write  their  finding  up 
mechanically  without  learning  much  about  the  tremendous 
importance  of  comparable  processes  in  nature  and  in  industrial 
activities  or  in  the  solution  of  the  students'  own  problems. 
Many  of  these  applications  are  striking  and  even  dramatic.   The 
teacher  must  know  many  of  them  or  his  teaching  may  become 
abstract  and  inert,  although  he  may  be  well  prepared  in  terms  of 
the  facts,  laws,  and  principles  of  his  field. 

If  it  be  contended  that  knowledge  of  a  great  many  appli- 
cations of  the  subject  matter  is  also  subject  matter,  then  I 
must  say  that  many  high  school  teachers  have  not  considered  and 
do  not  consider  it  as  such.   Many  have  taught  their  subject 
matter  just  as  the  algebra  teacher  does.   They  teach  in  relation 
to  what  is  ahead  in  the  next  higher  steps  of  the  subject.   Even 
the  laboratory  experiments  in  chemistry  or  physics  must  lead  on 
to  more  elaborate  experiments  ahead.   Increasingly  difficult 
experiments  are  his  subject  matter.   One  teacher  of  economics  on 
the  college  level  stated  to  me  that  he  took  great  pride  in  not 
knowing  the  mundane  applications  of  his  subject  matter.   He  gave 
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his  students  to  understand  that  he  was  not  interested  in  the 
applications  of  the  principles  of  economics  to  banking  or 
industry  and  agriculture,  but  only  in  the  principles  themselves. 
There  are  some  teachers  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics 
who  at  least  act  according  to  this  pattern;  it  must  be 
contended,  however,  that  science  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
must  know  many  applications  to  science,  industry,  commerce,  and 
the  natural  environment. 

The  science  teacher  must  know  that  science  is.  one.  oX  the. 
great  liberalizing  an£  emancipating  forges  affecting  tjie  mind,s 
oi  men. 

The  science  teacher  who  knows  only  his  subject  matter  will 
not  get  the  full  significance  of  this  premise.   He  may  not  know 
about  the  historic  tyrannies  of  various  authoritationisms  over 
the  minds  of  men.   Unless  he  knows  history  and  sociology  and  the 
humanities,  he  does  not  understand  the  full  import  of  the 
methods  of  science  in  our  culture,  nor  does  he  fully  understand 
the  fear  of  the  empirical  approach  to  truth  on  the  part  of 
certain  authoritarians. 

Mankind  is  too  often  guided  by  prejudice,  fear,  folklore, 
superstition.   Modern  scientific  approaches  are  the  very 
antitheses  of  these  things.   The  science  teacher  must  know  that 
this  is  true  and  how  it  is  true.   It  is  possible  that  some 
teachers  of  science  have  not  even  emancipated  themselves  from 
these  patterns  because  they  know  too  little  outside  their 
subject  matter.   This  is  another  way  of  saying  what  has  already 
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been  stated — that  a  science  teacher  must  be  oriented  to  the 
culture  in  which  he  and  ,his  student  live  and  work. 

These  observations  present  only  a  brief  sampling  of 
concepts  a  teacher  should  know  besides  subject  matter.   Some 
others  could  be  added;  such  as,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  evaluate 
progress  toward  his  goals  and  how  to  evaluate  the  goals 
themselves.   In  fact,  there  is  really  no  basis  for  science 
teachers  to  complain  about  some  other  things  they  must  learn  in 
order  to  graduate  or  get  a  certificate  to  teach.   No  one  objects 
if  a  science  teacher  wants  to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  by  independent  study  or  by  taking  special  courses.   No 
one  is  trying  to  prevent  his  getting  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  he  cares  to  get,  but  there  are  many  other  very 
essential  understandings  he  must  learn. 


A  Talk  to  Science  Teacher  Group, 
Montevallo  College. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 
TO  THE  GOALS  OF  EDUCATION 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  terms  philosophy, 
education,  and  goals  are  not  rigidly  defined.  We  need,  however, 
some  broad  definitions  of  the  terms  as  they  are  to  be  used  by  us 
on  this  occasion.   One  writer  defines  philosophy  as  follows: 
"It  (philosophy)  is  that  careful,  critical,  systematic  work  of 
the  intellect  in  the  formulation  of  beliefs,  with  the  aim  of 
making  them  represent  the  highest  degree  of  probability." 

It  will  be  noted  that  philosophy  deals  with  beliefs. 
Philosophy  begins  where  science  leaves  off,  and  uses  the  facts, 
principles,  and  laws  of  the  sciences  to  improve  and  strengthen 
assertions  of  beliefs.   Philosophy  attempts  through  critical 
thinking  and  logical  analysis  to  discern  meanings  and  wholes  in 
experience. 

Education  refers  to  that  received  in  formal  schooling. 

Although  the  words  do  not  always  convey  exactly  the  same 
meaning,  the  terms  goals,  aims,  and  objectives  are  used  as 
synonyms  in  this  discussion.  As  used  in  the  philosophy  of 
education  these  goals  "range  from  definite  objectives  provided 
by  specific  subjects  on  vocational  activities  to  broad  specu- 
lations on  culture  and  civilization;  from  specific  habits  and 
skills  to  the  ideals  of  self-realization  of  personality;  from 
the  sum  total  of  things  learned  to  general  abilities  and  powers 
of  the  individual  to  participate  in  the  business  of  living." 


There  have  been  many  statements  of  educational  goals  which 
could  be  used  here  to  illustrate,  but  time  forbids  citing  them 
at  length.   Many  of  these  formulations  are  excellent;  some  of 
them  almost  classical.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  fairly 
recently  formulated  "Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education."  I  believe  these  came  forth  in  1918.  The  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  has  since  then 
restated  the  secondary  school  objectives. 

To  be  more  specific,  an  almost  classical  report  on  the 
objectives  of  education  came  from  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  in  1938 >  under  the  general  title  "The  Purposes  of 
Education  in  American  Democracy."  Four  groups  of  objectives  are 
identified  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  The  Objectives  of  Self-Realization 

2.  The  Objectives  of  Human  Relationship 


3.  The  Objectives  of  Economic  Efficiency 


The  Objectives  of  Civic  Responsibility 
These  objectives  are  elaborated  quite  at  length  and  very 
clearly  in  this  report.  Many,  no  doubt,  conclude  on  reading  the 
discussion  contained  therein,  that  this  statement  of  purposes 
should  serve  to  guide  education  in  America  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  current  literature  on  higher  education  can  also  be 
found  scores  of  articles,  speeches  and  books  on  the  objectives 
of  higher  education.  This  literature  has  increased  greatly 
during  the  past  few  years,  indicating  that  there  prevails  in 
America  at  this  time  a  great  deal  of  philosophizing  about  the 
aims  of  college  education. 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  the  function  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  is  revealed.   Its  function  is  the  same  as  that  of 
philosophy  in  society  in  the  large.   That  is  to  say  that 
philosophy  postulates  or  formulates  the  goals  of  society  and  of 
education.   None  of  these  goals,  aims,  purposes,  or  objectives 
were  arrived  at  scientifically.  The  sciences  never  tell  us  what 
should  prevail  in  the  social  order.   The  report  cited  above 
starts  off  with  this  paragraph.   "Every  statement  of  educational 
purpose  including  this  one,  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  some 
person  or  group  as  to  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false,  what  is  ugly  and  what  is  beautiful,  what  is 
valuable  and  what  is  worthless,  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 
Objectives  are  essentially  a  statement  of  preferences,  choices, 
values.   These  preferences  are  exercised,  these  choices  made, 
these  values  arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways." 

In  this  connection,  John  L.  Childs,  a  philosopher  of  edu- 
cation, says,  "No  amount  of  knowledge  about  what  now  is  in 
existence  can  in  and  of  itself  determine  what  should  be.  But 
the  construction  of  educational  programs  involves  exactly  this 
transition  from  what  is  to  what  ought  to  be."  Since  philosophy 
deals  with  meanings  and  wholes  and  also  with  values,  it  emerges 
here  that  aims,  purposes,  objectives  and  goals  of  education  are 
formulations  furnished  by  philosophy  based  upon  accepted  values. 

Philosophy  and.  Values 
Formal  philosophy  has,  historically  speaking,  always  been 
concerned  with  values.  The  ancient  philosophers  were  much  of 
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the  time  dealing  with  the  problem  of  values,  both  practically 
and  metaphysically.   They  postulated  the  golden  mean,  tried  to 
define  the  good  life,  described  ideal  societies,  and  tried  to 
establish  the  cardinal  virtues  as  inherent  phases  of  the  cosmos. 
This  has  continued  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  moment. 

In  fact,  there  is  at  least  one  specialized  field  of 
philosophy  today  that  deals  exclusively  with  values.   It  goes 
under  the  name,  axiology.  Many  philosophers  say  that  axiology 
has  become  one  of  the  central  interests  of  modern  philosophy. 
Pure  axiology  is  the  study  of  values  of  all  sorts.   Ethics, 
which  most  of  us  would  consider  a  philosophic  study  of  values, 
is  considered  a  special  field  within  the  larger  field  of 
axiology. 

This  comment  on  axiology  is  thrown  in  here  to  emphasize  the 
central  importance  of  a  study  of  values,  because  of  their  basic 
importance  in  the  formulation  of  social  and  educational  goals, 
and  to  emphasize  also  the  distinct  function  of  educational 
philosophy  in  the  task  of  formulating  these  goals.   It  is 
doubtful  that  the  philosopher  of  education  should  become  too 
much  occupied  with  metaphysical  dialectics  about  values.   There 
are  some  good  reasons,  however,  for  his  having  some  orientation 
to  what  goes  on  in  the  fields  of  modern  philosophy.   Many  of  the 
arguments  are  of  interest  mainly  to  professional  philosophers. 
For  example,  one  group  of  axiologists  hold  strictly  to  the  view 
that  so-called  judgments  of  value  are  mere  expressions  of 
emotions,  and  have  only  emotive  meaning  and  others  that  they  are 
disguised  factual  judgments,  and  still  others  that  value  in  some 
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form  is  co-extensive  with  reality,  a  part  of  the  cosmos.   Of 
course,  some  would  assert  that  such  issues  also  divide  into 
groups  the  philosophers  of  education. 

In  connection  with  all  these  comments  on  the  function  of 
philosophy  and  the  philosopher  in  the  formulation  of  goals,  it 
is  appropriate  to  mention  that  all  educators  must  be  philosophers 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree — teachers,  curriculum  makers, 
administrators . 

The  term  would  also  include  men  in  strictly  scientific 
fields  who  contribute  to  the  curriculum.   If  a  biologist  attempts 
to  say  that  the  facts  of  his  field  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  also  to  say  which  facts  and  when  and  to  whom  and 
why,  he  is  speaking  as  an  educational  philosopher  and  not  at  all 
as  a  biologist.  The  same  must  be  said  of  a  layman  who  argues 
for  the  teaching  of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  or  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  body.  Both  the 
biologist  and  the  layman  would  be  assumed  to  hold  certain  values 
which  this  teaching  would  assume  to  develop  and  promote  in 
society.  Educational  goals,  therefore,  are  actually  postulates 
based  upon  generally  accepted  social  values.  As  Wahlquist  puts 
it,  "When  we  enter  the  realm  of  human  values,  the  scientific 
method  can  give  us  no  satisfying  or  conclusive  answer.   Goals, 
ends  and  values  are  beyond  scientific  statement." 

Philosophy  &S.  a.  Critic  &£  Values  M  Hence  oJl  Goals 
Philosophy  performs  another  function  in  connection  with 
these  formulations.   Goals  are  not  postulated  without  much  give 
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and  take  among  philosophers  of  education.   John  Dewey  after  all 
his  devastating  attacks  on  the  classical  philosophers  and  those 
who  followed  them  retains  philosophy  to  perform  the  essential 
function  of  criticism.   The  intellectual  processes  which  are 
most  conspicuous  in  this  criticism  cannot  be  fully  described 
here.  We  must  stop  at  saying  that  it  is  critical  thinking  about 
values,  involving  some  approaches  outside  the  strictly 
scientific  approach  to  truth,  although  the  two  areas  of  science 
and  philosophy  merge  and  overlap  at  many  points.   Psychologists 
are  aware  that  much  scientific  study  of  values  goes  on  in  their 
field.   I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  literature,  but  I  think 
of  Gardner  Murphy  and  Allport  and  Vernon  as  examples  of  those 
who  study  scientifically  the  emergence  of  values  in  personality 
growth. 

Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick  gives  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
establishment  of  values  through  philosophic  criticism  by  the 
individual.  Wants  arise  out  of  the  conflict  of  the  organism  and 
the  environment.   Two  wants  conflict.  When  one  thinks  through 
the  conflict  of  wants  and  comes  out  with  a  criticised  principle 
of  action,  the  principle  of  action  becomes  a  value.  The 
principle  of  action,  of  course,  is  not  scientifically  based,  but 
nevertheless  becomes  a  part  of  the  individual's  philosophy  of 
life. 

The  process  of  criticism  of  that  particular  principle  of 
action  need  not  cease  even  there.  The  critical  function  keeps 
up  its  efforts  "to  find  new  meanings,"  "to  discover  new 
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integrations,"  "to  clarify  fuzzy  thinking,"  "to  effect  a 
Junction  of  the  new  with  the  old,"  "to  find  patterns  of 
continuity  between  the  stubborn  past  and  the  insistent  future." 

There  is  no  implication,  however,  that  philosophy  is  a 
superior  kind  of  knowledge,  but  it  does  perform  this  critical 
function,  even  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  natural 
sciences.   On  the  other  hand  a  perusal  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  will  show  that  philosophers  have  not  ridden  above  the 
turbulences  and  conflicts  in  society.  As  Dewey  says,  "Philosophers 
are  parts  of  history,  caught  in  its  movements,  creators  perhaps  in 
some  measure  of  its  future,  but  also  assuredly  creatures  of  its 
past."  There  is,  of  course,  abundant  proof  of  Dewey's  assertion. 
That  the  great  Aristotle  lived  in  a  stratified  society  and  was 
dedicated  to  it  is  obvious  from  reading  his  works.   His  Ethics 
all  by  itself  would  be  proof  enough.  The  old  Hebrew  prophets, 
Amos,  Micah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea  did  a  better  job  of  social  criticism 
and  clarification  of  social  values  for  their  times  than  Aristotle, 
and  they  lived  several  hundred  years  earlier. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  are  aware  of  the  theory  that 
philosophies  arise  after  the  events  and  as  a  result,  rather  than 
before.   The  theory  is  practically  irrefutable.   This  fact 
according  to  Dewey  and  others  does  not  eliminate  philosophy  as 
the  essential  critic  of  values  and  action. 

Philosophic  Criticism  and  Action 
Much  philosophy  has  tended  to  concern  itself  with  ideas  and 
not  action.   Public  education  was  not  established  for  the  purpose 


of  playing  with  ideas.   It  is  tied  close  to  action.   Unless 
philosophic  criticism  moves  us  into  intelligent  action,  it  is 
fruitless.   Good  modern  educational  objectives  are  descriptions 
of  behavior  outcomes.   The  goals  of  public  education  are 
imagined  in  terms  of  changed  behavior  in  people.   Emotional 
response  and  knowledge  are  included,  but  action,  behavior, 
participation,  and  skills  are  central.   Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley  was 
frequently  commenting  on  the  responsibility  of  a  superintendent 
of  schools  to  show  positive  behavior  outcomes.   This  meant  in 
part  that  those  passing  through  the  school  must  have  achieved 
certain  skills:   reading,  writing,  numbers,  good  citizenship 
competencies,  vocational  skills,  good  health  habits.   All  these 
outcomes  or  goals  are  appriased  in  terms  of  overt  behavior.   If 
they  are  not,  then  they  are  socially  ineffective  and  socially 
valueless. 

The  people  also  consider  that  the  efficience  of  the  schools 
is  related  to  the  delinquency  rate  of  children  and  the  crime 
rate  of  the  community.   The  success  of  the  community  in  a  bid  for 
new  industry  is  known  to  rest  upon  the  prevalence  of  vocational 
and  industrial  skills  as  well  as  the  other  traditional  skills 
among  the  people.   The  American  public  in  general  thinks  highly 
of  public  education  when  these  competencies  are  present  in 
abundance.   A  good  philosophy  of  education  must  imply  some  kind 
of  actual  overt  behavior. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  I  present  what  Bertrand 
Russell  calls  the  modern  "practical  philosophies"  as  the  best 
contributors  to  the  goals  of  education.   To  elaborate  more  fully 
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I  quote  a  little  from  Russell's  comments  on  these  philosophies. 
He  groups  philosophies  into  three  categories,  "the  philosophies 
of  feeling  inspired  by  love  of  happiness;  theoretical  philoso- 
phies, inspired  by  the  love  of  knowledge;  and  the  practical 
philosophies  inspired  by  the  love  of  action."   As  we  know,  the 
philosophy  of  education  in  America  includes  several  of  these 
practical  philosophies.   Among  these  are  the  ones  described  as 
pragmatism,  experimentalism,  and  instrumentalism,  and  perhaps  in 
other  terms.   In  the  main  they  were  developed  by  John  Dewey, 
William  James,  and  C.  S.  Pierce.  All  of  these,  of  course,  had 
their  intellectual  predecessors  in  Europe.   A  further  description 
of  these  schools  comes  from  Russell.   He  says,  "Practical 
philosophers  will  be  those  which  regard  action  as  the  supreme 
good,  considering  happiness  an  effect  and  knowledge  a  mere 
instrument  of  successful  activity.   In  the  use  of  this  type  of 
philosophy  we  may  see  the  revolt  of  the  modern  man  of  action 
against  the  authority  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly  of  Plato, 
or  we  may  connect  it  with  imperialism  and  the  motor  car.   The 
modern  world  calls  for  such  a  philosophy,  and  the  success  which 
it  has  achieved  is  therefore  not  surprising. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  very  situation  in  which  public 
education  in  America  finds  itself,  as  described  above,  will  make 
the  pragmatic  philosophies  the  best  critics  of  educational 
goals.  A  prominent  philosopher  of  education  in  the  secondary 
field  has  this  to  say  in  this  connection.   "A  philosophy  of 
education  will  never  be  practically  effective  until  it  is 
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conceived  pragmatically,  and  received  with  the  conviction  that 
it  has  no  value  unless  it  not  only  indicates  the  differences 
that  need  be  made,  but  impells  the  possessor  to  attempt  to  bring 
them  about."   (Kappa  Delta  Pi  lecture)  Thomas  Briggs. 

At  this  point  a  description  I  read  several  years  ago  of  a 
secondary  school  somewhere  in  the  Phillippine  Islands  is 
pertinent.   Whether  it  was  a  public  or  a  private  school  I  do  not 
remember.  The  description  would  have  been  suitable  at  that  time 
for  some  private  and  some  public  schools.   The  community  was 
described  first.  The  people  were  poor,  agricultural  methods 
were  rather  obsolete  and  farm  production  was  low,  though  the 
soil  was  good.  The  water  was  dangerous  to  drink,  and  intestinal 
diseases  were  frequent.  Mosquitos  and  malaria  were  prevalent. 
Infant  mortality  rate  of  course  was  high.  It  was  a  type  of 
community  frequently  found  in  these  Islands. 

In  this  needy  community  was  a  secondary  school  of  about  five 
hundred  students.  The  interesting  thing  about  the  school  was  its 
curriculum.   There  were  four  years  of  Latin,  beginning  with  a 
year  of  Latin  grammar.   There  was  one  year  of  the  Greek  language 
somewhere  in  the  curriculum.   The  mathematics  began  with  algebra 
and  ran  through  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  ended  with  a  half 
year  of  plane  trigonometry.  The  science  consisted  of  only  two 
of  the  physical  sciences:   chemistry  and  physics.  English  was 
also  taught,  but  the  curriculum  was  mainly  formal  grammar  and 
written  composition,  plus  some  English  and  American  literature. 
The  composition  was  formal,  being  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
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Roman  and  English  writers  of  classical  productions.   There  was 

no  vocational  training,  no  health  and  physical  education,  no 

training  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  no  training  in  the 

preparation  of  food,  child  care,  and  homemaking.   Neither  were 

these  developmental  activities  to  provide  skill  in  citizenship 

and  participation  in  community  life. 

If  this  educational  program  and  its  goals  were  criticized 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pragmatic  philosophies,  it  would 

be  rated  as  a  very  poor  school.   Our  conclusion  must  be  that 

education  must  have  the  criticism  of  philosophies.   It  must  be 

further  concluded  that  the  pragmatic  philosophies  contribute 

most  to  the  goals  of  American  education. 

Prepared  for  Philosophical  Society 
of  Alabama.  Read  at  University  of 
Alabama  about  1955. 
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HUMAN  NATURE  BEING  WHAT  IT  IS 
C.  B.  Smith 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  the  essence  of  many  doleful 
expressions  on  the  part  of  some  people  which  carry  the 
pessimistic  point  of  view  concerning  human  nature  and  society. 
The  expression  prefaces  doubtful  observations  on  all  efforts  to 
improve  human  beings  of  the  social  order.   This  thing  and  that 
thing  will  not  work,  human  nature  being  what  it  is.  War  cannot 
be  abolished,  or  crime  cured,  or  capitalism  improved,  or  the 
League  of  Nations  made  to  work,  all  because  of  the  inherent 
weaknesses  of  something  vaguely  called  human  nature.   Somehow 
said,  human  nature  is  always  weak,  always  hopeless,  always 
disappointing.  So  much  is  this  true  that  a  minority  at  least 
believe  that  the  finale  will  be  catastrophic,  and  that  if  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  ever  exists  on  earth  it  will  be  through  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  outside  powers. 

This  attitude  is  apparently  very  old,  but  not  common  to  all 
cultures  either  past  or  present.   It  was  not  an  original  tenet  of 
the  Hebrew  philosophy,  though  the  idea  is  found  here  and  there 
throughout  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.   So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  find  out,  the  idea  is  a  contribution  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith 
and  comes  from  the  old  absolute  dualism,  matter  and  spirit,  set 
forth  in  the  Persian  faith.   It  came  to  the  Hebrews  along  with 
the  devil,  angels,  seventh  heavens,  and  other  good  things. 
Jeremiah  says,  for  example, 
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"The  heart  Is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked:   Who  can  know 
it?"  This  is  in  line  with  other 
commiserations  of  this  prophet. 

The  doctrine  that  human  nature  tends  ever  downward  appears 
to  grow  out  of  an  effort  to  explain  the  presence  of  evil  in  the 
world,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  more  sophisticated  levels  of 
culture  above  that  of  primitive  man,  who  had  no  such  doctrine, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  discuss 
the  religious  angle  of  this  interpretation  of  human  nature.   I 
shall  attempt  to  deal  with  the  topic  in  a  limited  way  and  in  the 
light  of  what  certain  basic  modern  sciences  have  to  contribute. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  contribution  is  considerable,  and  that 
most  of  it  has  been  made  during  this  century.   A  much  better 
understanding  of  human  nature  is  possible  now  if  these  contri- 
butions are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  The  laws 
underlying  the  development  of  personality  through  which  human 
nature  manifests  itself  are  now  better  known  than  ever  before. 

This  does  not  mean  that  human  nature  and  personality  are 
understood  in  any  ultimate  sense  of  the  word  understanding.   It 
means  known  or  understood  in  the  scientific  sense  and  not  in  the 
philosophic  sense.   The  physicist  does  not  know  ultimately 
speaking  what  electricity  is.  He  knows  about  it;  he  can  produce 
it  and  control  it  and  use  it  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
This  he  can  do  because  he  knows  many  of  its  laws  of  behavior, 
and  the  arrangements  and  movements  of  machinery  from  which  this 
natural  phenomena  of  electricity  emerges.  He  does  not  profess 
to  know  what  it  is  ultimately. 
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In  like  manner  the  social  sciences  and  other  sciences 
contributing  thereto  are  making  great  strides  in  enlightening  us 
about  what  determines  human  personality.   (In  using  the  term 
personality  I  am  still  speaking  of  human  nature.   Human  traits 
manifest  themselves  through  what  we  term  personality.) 

To  move  immediately  into  the  theoretical  discussion: 
Personality  emerges  directly  out  of  what  the  sociologists  call 
the  social  process.  The  factors  involved  in  this  process  are 
two,  namely,  the  human  organism,  inclusive  of  the  cultural 
heritage,  and  physical  environment  on  the  other  hand.   It  must 
be  understood  that  personality  emerges  from  the  dynamic 
interaction  between  these  two  factors,  and  is  not  an  unfolding 
of  something  original  within  the  biological  organism.  Neither 
is  personality  to  be  thought  of  as  something  stamped  upon  a 
plastic  organism  from  without,  tabla  rosa  fashion.  As  the 
electricity  emerges  from  the  dynamic  interaction  between  a  field 
of  force  and  a  coil  of  metal,  so  does  personality  emerge  from 
the  dynamic  interaction  between  the  biological  organism  and  the 
social  organism.   It  comes  directly  out  of  neither. 

In  this  interaction  a  physical  body,  a  nervous  system, 
glands  are  all  essential,  but  no  being  with  human  traits  will  of 
necessity  emerge  from  these.  To  get  such  a  being  requires  the 
impact  of  social  environment  or  culture  carried  by  a  social 
organism. 

The  whole  process  here  outlined  is  not  merely  mechanical, 
but  creative  and  emergent,  and  is  conditioned  by  certain 
elements  in  both  active  factors.  The  type  of  personality 
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produced  will  be  conditioned  by  native  potentialities  of  the 
biological  organism.   Such  organism  may  be  of  poor  quality, 
due  to  causes  which  cannot  be  described  here.   On  the  other  hand 
the  biological  equipment  in  a  particular  instance  may  be  superior 
in  quality,  and  may  therefore  condition  the  development  of 
personality  along  different  lines. 

Moving  to  the  other  factor  in  the  process,  the  social 
organism,  we  must  note  that  there  too  are  conditioning  elements. 
The  cultural  heritage  may  be  of  poor  quality,  as  in  certain 
primitive  tribes  of  New  Guniea  today  or  as  in  some  isolated 
communities  found  all  about  over  the  two  Americas.   Or  it  may  be 
rich  and  varied  as  is  found  in  many  areas  of  the  modern  world. 
Examples  might  be  taken  from  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Many  like  to  point  to  ancient  Athens  as  an  example  of  a  culture 
productive  of  rich  personalities.   Others  have  pointed  to  the 
Bushmen  of  Australia  as  an  example  of  the  opposite  condition; 
though  others  might  think  of  a  contemporary  of  Athens  and 
designate  Sparta.  Some  personalities,  therefore,  are  products 
of  both  a  weak  native  endowment  and  a  weak  social  organism,  and 
others  the  product  of  a  superior  native  endowment  and  a  superior 
social  organism.   Others  are  products  of  varied  gradations  of 
both  factors. 

The  quality  of  this  social  interaction  also  determines 
types  of  personality.   In  our  civilization  there  are  groups 
within  groups,  there  are  cultures  within  cultures,  and  conflicting 
demands  within  the  larger  culture.  Disharmonies  and  conflicting 
demands  may  produce  unstable  persons,  who  never  become  personally 
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integrated  within  or  without.   Others,  due  to  conflicting 
demands,  exist  with  a  persistent  sense  of  failure  and  futility, 
which  is  also  destructive  to  personality. 

To  describe  just  how  the  process  of  social  interaction 
builds  into  the  organism  the  sum  total  of  his  responses,  as  a 
psychologist  would  do  it,  is  too  technical  to  be  attempted  here. 
It  can  be  treated  only  briefly  and  in  a  broad  outline,  with  one 
or  two  illustrations. 

The  human  infant  is  born  into  the  world  completely  helpless. 
He  faces  a  long  period  of  infancy  during  which  the  social  process 
has  the  opportunity  to  build  a  personality.  What  he  is  to  become 
depends  upon  what  these  processes  are  to  be.  His  possible 
personalities  are  infinite.  He  begins  responding  to  the  total 
environment  at  random  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ready-made 
responses.   Long  infancy  gives  him  many  years  to  select  those 
random  responses  that  get  him  along  and  to  eliminate  those  which 
do  not.  Learning  the  language  starts  from  random  babblings. 
The  word  "mama"  is  pretty  easy  to  babble  upon,  and  the  social 
sensation  caused  by  such  an  accident  is  enough  to  begin  its 
selection  as  a  useful  response  to  get  what  he  wants.   Tantrums 
are  also  useful  in  time,  and  some  instances  hold  over  into 
adulthood  if  the  supporting  society  always  gives  the  right 
answer.  Things  which  get  the  right  answer,  or  wrong  answer, 
have  meaning  for  that  reason,  and  of  this  meaning  the  materials 
for  thought  are  built  up.   This  thing  good,  that  thing  bad.   One 
thing  is  lovely,  another  ugly.   One  course  of  action  is  right, 
another  wrong  in  the  light  of  these  two  meanings.   Thus  more  or 
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less  fine  distinctions  are  made;  attitudes,  appreciations, 
dispositions,  skills  are  built  into  the  person  because  of  their 
effectiveness  in  getting  one  along  among  people.   A  functional 
integration  of  all  this  is  personality,  and  it  has  been  built  up 
by  the  surrounding  social  milieu. 

Consequently,  if  it  were  possible  to  grow  a  child  into 
adulthood  in  social  isolation,  such  an  adult  individual  would 
not  possess  human  traits.   If  placed  in  society  he  would  probably 
be  regarded  as  feeble  minded  or  as  insane  or  as  suffering  from 
some  type  of  amentia.  The  literature  of  psychology  contains 
several  authentic  cases  which  were  sufficiently  isolated  to 
sustain  the  above  contention.   (According  to  the  above  theory, 
Romulus  and  Remus  cannot  be  considered  as  authentic  cases.)  But 
even  the  layman  knows  that  a  child  brought  up  by  the  Bushmen  of 
Australia  is  a  bushman,  one  brought  up  by  the  cannibal  tribes  of 
New  Guinea  is  a  cannibal,  one  brought  up  by  the  Chinese  is  a 
Chinaman;  and  all  this  is  true  regardless  of  the  race  or  culture 
of  his  parents.  We  all  know  that  slum  populations  have  slum 
traits,  and  we  know  of  other  cases  where  the  social  setting 
produces  the  chief  individual  traits.   Only  specialists  in 
social  sciences  have  given  these  facts  their  ultimate 
significance. 

A  few  quotations  from  authorities  will  serve  to  support  the 

general  theories  which  have  been  presented  above. 

"The  human  mind,  in  all  that  distinguishes  it 
from  the  mind  of  animals  is  thus  a  social  product.   It 
does  not  consist  of  characters  and  powers  produced  by 
biological  evolution  and  transmitted  by  physiological 
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distinctive  characters,  has  a  different  origin:  it  is 
a  product,  not  of  organic  but  of  social  evolution." 

Joseph  K.  Hart 

•'His  (man's)  emergence  out  of  animality  was  not 
only  a  biological  phenomenon  marked  by  the  growth  of  a 
big  brain.   It  was  also  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
phenomenon;  it  was  a  social  event." 

"Not  the  individual  animal  is  thenceforth  the 
theme  of  the  story,  but  society;  not  natural  history 
but  history.   The  whole  method  of  operation  of 
evolutionary  forces  had  itself  to  be  adapted  to  the 
new  phenomenon,  and  modified  in  its  scope.   These 
forces  no  longer  operated  upon  the  individual,  but 
upon  the  social  organism.   Their  medium  was  no  longer 
mainly  anatomical,  but  predominantly  psychological  and 
social." 

"A  man's  place  in  the  scale  of  human  evolution  is 
not  determined  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  his  body, 
but  by  the  social  structure  in  which  he  develops." 

Briffault  - 
Rational  Evolution 

These  assertions  might  be  illustrated  in  thousands  of 
variations  from  recent  anthropological  studies  as  well  as  from 
other  sources.   In  these  studies  evidence  is  found  to  prove  that 
many  human  traits  previously  thought  to  depend  specifically  upon 
psychological  heredity  are  social  products,  that  is,  they  depend 
upon  social  heredity.   In  one  tribe,  for  example,  traits  which 
are  thought  among  us  to  belong  to  femininity  are  common  to  both 
men  and  women.  Proof  is  plentiful  that  personality  is  socially 
produced. 

Human  nature,  therefore,  is  not  something  specific  and 
definite,  the  same  through  the  ages  and  everywhere,  but  something 
which  varies  with  time,  place,  and  culture.   It  is  practically 
impossible  to  know  what  the  original  nature  of  man  is  like, 
except  by  inference.  Any  example  of  him  which  we  can  find  is 
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already  an  elaborate  social  product.   Any  one  specimen  may  be  an 
arch  criminal,  a  hero,  a  scholar,  or  a  saint;  but  in  each  case  a 
social  product  built  up  by  means  of  social  process  and  each 
according  to  the  same  laws  of  personality  growth.   Who  can  say 
whether  the  criminal,  the  hero,  the  scholar,  or  the  saint  is  the 
truest  illustration  of  "human  nature?" 

The  point  of  view  presented  here  corrects  our  tendency  to 
think  of  the  human  individual  as  separate  from  society.  The 
individual  and  society,  as  above  implied,  are  aspects  of  the 
same  organic  whole;  one  does  not  and  cannot  exist  without  the 
other.  This  is  a  difficult  type  of  thinking  to  achieve  among  us 
western  people. 

This  view  also  corrects  our  views  concerning  many  social 

phenomena,  and  remodels  our  attitudes  toward  possibilities  for 

reform  and  the  improvement  of  society.   What  we  speak  of,  for 

example,  as  moral  or  right  is  as  much  social  as  individual. 

"Morality  is  social." 

"The  individual  cannot  be  made  more  intelligent, 
or  more  moral,  or  more  just  and  less  cruel,  unless 
those  improvements  are  effected  in  the  social  organism 
from  which  he  derives  his  mental  constitution." 

Biffault  - 
Rational  Evolution 

Similar  implications  of  this  organic  point  of  view  of 

human  nature  and  society  for  the  improvement  of  man  and  the 

social  order  are  pointed  out  by  John  Dewey.  Recognizing  the 

individual  and  environment  as  two  factors  in  a  dynamic  process, 

he  has  the  following  to  say  in  part: 

"Breathing  is  an  affair  of  the  air  as  truly  as  of 
the  lung;  digesting  an  affair  of  food  as  truly  as  of 
tissues  of  stomach." 
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And  again: 

"Walking  implicates  the  ground  as  well  as  the 
legs;  speech  demands  physical  air  and  human  companion- 
ship and  audience  as  well  as  vocal  organs." 

These  habits  do  not  exist  without  a  supporting  environment 

any  more  than  say,  the  skill  of  a  stone  cutter,   "We  should 

laugh,"  he  says,  "at  any  one  who  said  that  he  was  a  master  stone 

worker;  but  that  the  art  was  cooped  up  within  himself  and  in  no 

vise  dependent  upon  support  from  objects  and  assistance  from 

tools." 

"In  morals,  however,  we  are  quite  accustomed  to 
such  fatuity.   Moral  dispositions  are  thought  of  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  a  self.   The  self  is  thereby 
isolated  from  natural  and  social  surroundings.   A  whole 
school  of  morals  flourishes  upon  capital  drawn  from 
restricting  morals  to  character  and  then  separating 
character  from  conduct,  motives  from  actual  deeds." 

"Honesty,  chastity,  malice,  peevishness,  courage, 
triviality,  industry,  irresponsibility  are  not  private 
possessions  of  a  person.   They  are  working  adaptations 
of  personal  capacities  with  environing  forces.   All 
virtues  and  vices  are  habits  which  incorporate 
objective  forces.   They  are  interactions  of  elements 
contributed  by  the  make-up  of  an  individual  with 
elements  supplied  by  the  out-door  world.   They  can  be 
studied  as  objectively  as  physiological  functions,  and 
thev  can  be  modified  bv  change  of  either  personal  or 
social  elements." 

I  might  add  also  that  supporting  data  for  the  above 
statements  are  abundant  in  the  literature  of  genetics,  anthro- 
pology, social  psychology,  and  related  fields  of  investigation. 

To  attribute,  therefore,  all  our  social  ills  to  something 
vaguely  defined  as  "human  nature"  simply  serves  to  throw  us  off 
the  path  to  social  improvement. 

Unity  Club 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
About  1938 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  USE  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
By  C.  B.  Smith 

The  most  dramatic  and  striking  characteristic  of  our 
present  day  physical  environment  is  rapid  change. 

This  statement  is  so  obvious  and  is  so  constantly  discussed 
that  I  shall  not  elaborate  upon  the  facts  of  change.  My  desire 
is  to  point  up  the  immense  challenge  of  this  accelerating 
change  to  social  intelligence. 

Our  physical  and  social  surroundings  have  been  changing 
more  rapidly  than  the  willingness  of  individual  man  to  modify 
his  responses.   Out  of  this  emerges  the  old  fogie,  the  reaction- 
ary, or  to  use  the  new  terminology,  the  obsolete  individual  or 
community.  As  Norman  Cousins  says,  "Kan  is  left  then  with  a 
crisis  in  decision.  The  main  test  before  him  involves  his  will 
to  change  rather  than  his  ability  to  change.   For  there  is  not  a 
more  mutable  or  adaptable  animal  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  him 
step  out  of  backward  societies  and  join  advanced  groups  within 
the  space  of  a  single  generation." 

The  dominant  explanation  of  mind  in  man  and  nature  is  that 
it  evolved  out  of  the  necessity  to  meet  change  in  the  environ- 
ment. Man  modifies  his  own  behavior  or  guides  the  changes 
affecting  him.  Unwillingness  to  change  one's  ways  or  to  guide 
change  is  equivalent  to  unwillingness  to  think.   It  is  a  refusal 
to  use  the  mind. 

Now  there  has  always  been  a  reluctance  to  think  on  the  part 
of  many  people.  Henry  Ford  said,  "Thinking  is  the  hardest  work 
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there  is,  which  is  the  probable  reason  why  so  few  engage  in  it." 
Mclver,  the  sociologist  says,  "We  find  it  hard  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  of  all  the  arts  the  most  backward  is  thinking." 
But  during  this  century  there  has  developed  a  pessimism  about 
the  effectiveness  of  reason  in  man's  affairs.   It  was  in  1935 
that  a  very  alert  person  presented  me  with  a  little  book 
entitled  Retreat  From  Reason.  This  short  treatise  revealed  to 
me  that  our  Western  World  was  retreating  from  its  confidence  in 
reason  and  free  intelligence  which  we  inherited  from  the  period 
of  the  Enlightenment.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  cited  as 
examples  of  leaders  who  had  boldly  acted  on  this  retreat  and 
resorted  to  force  based  upon  authority  and  emotion. 

Since  that  time  others  have  followed  with  supporting 
philosophers,  some  of  them  historians.  According  to  Spengler 
and  even  Toynbee  the  events  are  all  in  the  cards  from  the 
beginning.   Civilizations  are  born;  they  pass  through  youth, 
middle  age,  and  then  decline  into  old  age  to  die.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  Several  philosophers  of  history 
during  recent  decades  have  become  popular  by  advocating  this 
sort  of  revival  of  old  philosophies.  At  least  some  psychol- 
ogists support  the  point  of  view  that  men  move  under  original 
drives,  passion  and  habit,  and  not  reason.  John  Dewey,  a 
humanist  philosopher,  deplores  the  trend  by  saying,  "We  have 
lost  confidence  in  reason  because  we  have  learned  that  man  is 
chiefly  a  creature  of  habit  and  emotion." 

There  has  emerged  a  tendency  to  ridicule  the  highbrow.  You 
will  recall  that  Mr.  Babbitt  in  Sinclair  Lewis'  novel  did  not 
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like  highbrows.   The  terra  has  changed  now,  and  a  brainy  person 
is  an  "egghead."  Is  not  this  a  little  paradoxical  when  there  is 
going  on  now  the  greatest  hunt  for  trained  intelligence  in  the 
history  of  our  country? 

So  in  view  of  this  logic,  we  find  ourselves  living  in  a 
period  when  confidence  in  man's  free  mind  needs  reviving.   Faith 
in  reason  and  man  must  be  re-established  in  spite  of  the  current 
wave  of  neo-pessiraism.   I  am,  therefore,  making  a  plea  for 
intelligence. 

You,  as  educated  people,  ought  to  be  among  those  who  speak 
up  in  defense  of  this  unique  endowment  of  the  human  race. 
Anyone  familiar  with  our  history  for  the  past  three  hundred 
years  can  see  that  the  use  of  intelligence  has  paid  off.   I 
refer  you  to  a  recent  publication  entitled  "The  Case  for  Modern 
Man"  by  Charles  Frankel.   I  suggest  you  join  the  author  in  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  modern  mind.  With  intelligence  we  can 
meet  change  and  also  produce  favorable  change,  and  head  off  some 
undesirable  change. 

The  first  practical  move  to  make  if  we  join  up  to 
re-establish  respect  for  intelligence  is  to  work  ourselves  over. 
I  am  going  to  make  several  exhortations  having  to  do  with 
ourselves.  My  first  exhortation  is  that  we  establish  our 
ideals.   Intelligence  enables  us  to  discriminate  between  the 
desirable  and  the  undesirable,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the 
harmful  and  the  benign.   Intelligent  discrimination  develops 
preferences.   In  this  manner  our  ideals  are  achieved.  Frankel 
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says  all  thinking  can  be  divided  into  three  areas:  history, 
science,  and  criticism.   It  is  critical  thinking  about  our 
experiences  that  gives  us  ideals.  All  of  us  as  intelligent 
people  should  become  committed  to  the  higher  social  ideals  of 
our  civilization.  These  ideals  serve  as  your  frame  of  reference 
for  all  your  thinking.  A  shrewd  thinker  without  ideals  can  be  a 
dangerous  person. 

My  second  exhortation  is  that  you  be  sure  that  you  learn 
how  to  learn.  If  you  live  the  life  expectancy  of  this  century, 
you  will  have  to  learn  new  ways,  even  entirely  new  occupations. 
Cousins  has  pointed  out  that  very  dramatically  for  everybody.   I 
once  asked  a  young  staff  member  if  he  could  read  a  blue-print 
because  this  was  a  skill  he  might  need  in  his  new  work.  He  said, 
"I  cannot,  but  I  can  learn  how."  And  he  did.   So  far  as  I  know, 
mankind  is  the  only  animal  that  can  learn  how  to  learn. 
Apparently,  everything  from  the  amoeba  on  up  the  scale  to  the 
highest  primate  next  to  man  can  learn.  They  can  be  taught,  and 
what  some  can  learn  is  amazing,  but  they  never  learn  how  to 
learn.  They  never  deliberately  set  out  to  learn  something  new. 
Ability  and  willingness  to  teach  one's  self  is  the  fundamental 
protection  against  becoming  obsolete. 

My  third  exhortation  is  that  in  facing  change  or  new  social 
problems  and  situations,  you  should  avoid  being  a  dogmatist. 
Some  people  avoid  thinking  by  substituting  a  formula,  a  dogma, 
or  doctrine  as  a  solution  to  problems.  All  we  need  to  do,  they 
say,  is  to  apply  the  formula  or  doctrine. 
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I  once  visited  the  famous  Hyde  Park  in  London  where  all  the 
doctrinaires  are  allowed  to  hold  forth  undistrubed  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.   I  moved  from  one  group  to  another  one 
whole  Sunday  afternoon  and  listened.   Some  were  obviously 
crackpots,  but  many  others  had  clear-cut  formulas  to  save 
society.   I  heard  one  speaker  give  a  very  clear  and  plausible 
explanation  of  socialism,  the  best  I  ever  heard.  He  averred 
that  since  mankind's  problems  had  only  one  cause,  the  single 
formula  of  socialism  would  remove  the  cause  and  solve  all  the 
problems. 

I  am  not  saying  that  various  formulas  should  not  ever  be 
critically  examined,  but  they  should  not  be  substituted  for 
intelligent  analysis  and  reasoning.  A  thinking  person  knows 
there  are  no  pat  answers  to  his  problems.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  an  arduous  use  of  the  mind. 

My  fourth  exhortation  is  that  you  keep  alert  and  informed 
and  well  oriented  if  you  expect  to  avoid  obsolesence.  As 
college  graduates  you  would  be  supposed  to  do  these  things.   I 
still  remember  a  Sunday  afternoon  talk  by  a  minister  the  first 
Sunday  that  I  spent  at  the  Troy  Normal  School.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  passed  this  story  on.  The  man  advised  us  to 
do  three  things  to  guarantee  our  growth.  First,  he  said,  read 
some  books  that  are  above  you.   Second,  keep  company  some  of  the 
time  with  people  who  are  smarter  than  you  are.  Third,  do  not  be 
afraid  of  new  things.   Since  then  I  have  decided  this  advice  is 
almost  sure  fire  for  the  person  who  wants  to  avoid  becoming  a 
living  fossil.  My  opportunities  for  putting  this  advice  into 
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practice  have  been  unusually  good,  and  I  am  still  trying  to  use 
it.  This  was  good  advice.   If  you  do  these  things,  you  will 
continue  to  grow  and  you  will  meet  change  successfully. 

My  fifth  exhortation  is  that  you  seek  experiences  that 
reduce  your  prejudices.   Getting  acquainted  with  a  person  or  a 
group  of  persons  against  whom  you  are  prejudiced  reduces  your 
intolerance.  Engaging  in  undertakings  with  others  reduces 
prejudices  in  most  people.  Travel  may  reduce  certain  prejudices. 
I  mention  these  approaches  because  it  is  doubtful  that  your 
prejudices  can  be  reasoned  away.   Sidney  Smith  says,  "Never  try 
to  reason  prejudice  out  of  a  man.   It  was  not  reasoned  into  him 
and  cannot  be  reasoned  out."  I  believe  this,  so  I  advocate  the 
action  approach  if  you  are  afflicted  with  uncontrollable 
prejudices. 

Prejudice  makes  the  use  of  intelligence  practically 
impossible.   "Ignorance  is  less  remote  from  truth  than 
prejudice,"  said  Diderot.  And  Samuel  Johnson  added,  "To  be 
prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak."  Some  wholesome  convictions 
and  some  emotional  attachment  to  basic  ideals  which  have  been 
through  the  refining  crucible  of  criticism  are  fine  motivation 
for  our  thinking,  but  unreasoning  prejudice  makes  us  into 
fogies,  mossbacks  and  back  numbers.  Highly  prejudiced  indi- 
viduals cannot  face  a  changing  world. 

Finally,  take  your  stand  as  educated  people  on  the  side  of 
the  free  mind.   It  is  the  very  core  of  the  Western  World's 
tradition  of  liberty  and  of  three  hundred  years  of  progress. 
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"Man,"  said  Henri  Poincaire,  "is  but  a  tiny  dot  of  light 
amidst  the  blind  fury  of  the  elements;  the  human  mind  is  the  dot 
that  is  proof  against  any  tempest,  and  is  the  only  light  we  have. 
This  thought  is  nicely  supplemented  by  Alvin  Johnson  who  says: 

•'The  human  mind  cannot  accept  the  apparent  fact  of  chaos. 
Mind  must  by  its  very  nature  seek  out  causes,  determine 
directions,  expose  objectives." 

Many  times  in  the  past,  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  use  of 
intelligence  have  been  the  mob  spirit,  popular  hysteria, 
prejudice,  laziness,  and  the  false  leader  of  a  demagogue  who 
utilizes  human  responses  for  his  own  personal  agrandizement. 
The  philosophers  and  psychologists  are  correct  when  they 
describe  much  behavior  in  terms  of  emotion  and  in  terms  of 
primitive  urges.  But  intelligence  must  harness  these  forces 
Just  as  it  does  the  other  forces  of  nature.  Man's  very 
uniqueness  is  based  upon  the  basic  fact  that  he  has  a  mind  which 
selects  goals  and  refuses  to  be  completely  controlled  by  blind 
forces  of  nature. 

I  appeal  to  you,  then,  as  college  graduates  to  think  and 
act  the  very  best  you  can  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  reason 
within  a  frameword  of  criticised  values.  Assist  in  restoring 
intelligence  to  its  throne  as  envisioned  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  past.   It  has  worked  in  the  past. 

The  consequences  of  not  maintaining  intelligence  on  the 
throne  are  really  obvious.  To  the  individual,  it  means  failure 
to  grow,  failure  to  achieve  the  dignity  of  a  human  being, 
failure  to  be  useful  to  civilization.   It  may  even  mean,  in  some 
cases,  personal  deterioration  and,  in  extreme  cases,  personal 
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disintegration.   It  means  surrender  to  the  irrational,  the 
erratic. 

To  society,  it  means  dictatorship,  rule  by  the  demagogue, 
social  turmoil,  the  loss  of  ideals,  the  failure  of  our  demo- 
cratic society. 

As  college  graduates,  you  are  the  apostles  of  intelligence. 
You  are  the  advocates  of  reason  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.   I  recommend  to  you  in  the  vow  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "I  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  human  mind." 


Commencement  Address 

Livingston  State  Teachers  College 

About  1958 
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THE  FIRST  PEOPLE'S  GOVERNOR  OF  ALABAMA 
C.  B.  Smith 

Like  other  Southern  states,  Alabama  made  slow  progress 
during  the  post  Civil  War  period  in  educational  support  and  in 
social  legislation  of  any  kind.   In  fact  the  state  adminis- 
tration I  am  going  to  describe  made  the  first  break-through  in 
educational  support  and  a  beginning  in  humane  legislation. 
Several  historians  point  out  positively  our  lag  in  social  and 
humanitarian  legislation  and  give  some  reasons  for  it. 

Going  back  to  pre-Civil  War  history,  a  recent  writer 
Clement  Eaton  in  a  History  of  the  Old  South  says  in  one  place 
the  following:   "Yet  the  creation  of  democratic  machinery  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  important  social  reforms  for 
the  common  people,  such  as  vigorous  educational  programs,  fair 
taxation,  good  roads,  and  control  over  banks;  too  often  the  sons 
of  the  plain  people  who  arose  to  influential  pblitical  positions 
forgot  their  lowly  origins,  and  became  zealous  agents  of  vested 
interest  and  ideology  of  the  slavocracy.   The  anti-slavery 
controversy  tended  to  direct  attention  from  the  state  issues." 

The  general  situation  did  not  change  radically  during  the 
post  Civil  War  period.   Following  the  Reconstruction  period, 
Alabama,  along  with  other  Confederate  states,  became  one  party 
states,  dominated  by  Bourbon  Democrats,  as  historians  call  them. 
The  small  farmer,  the  laboring  man,  the  industrial  worker, 
remained  outside  the  range  of  prosperity,  besides  receiving  the 
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brunt  of  the  panics  of  1873-1879,  the  hard  times  of  the  late 
l880*s,  and  the  panic  centering  in  1893. 

Then  came  the  populist  and  agrarian  rebellion  in  the 
1890' s;  the  turbulent  campaigns  between  Kolb  and  Jones  and  Kolb 
and  Oats  in  which  the  Bourbons  counted  Kolb  out.   These  events 
and  conditions  preceded  the  administration  of  Braxton  Bragg 
Comer  which  began  in  1907*   He  was  preceded  by  Thomas  G.  Jones 
and  William  D.  Jelks,  both  still  representing  the  Bourbon 
forces.   In  the  meantime  economic  conditions  had  improved 
slightly. 

"Governor  Jelks  was  not  ahead  of  ordinary  public  opinion  on 
questions  of  his  day.  .  .His  administration  is  noted  chiefly  for 
its  economy  and  its  adherence  to  the  business  ideal.   There  was 
smugness  and  complacency  that  reminds  one  of  the  national 
administration  of  President  McKinley.  As  the  McKinley  calm  was 
followed  in  national  affairs  by  the  Roosevelt  storm,  so  in 
Alabama  mighty  billows  surged  upon  the  political  seas  when  the 
Jelks  calm  was  over. 

"Indeed,  during  the  Jelks  term  the  storm  forces  gathered  in 
an  office  in  the  State  Capital  where  a  commission  head  and  his 
two  associates  could  not  agree  upon  an  important  public  question. 
The  clash  in  this  little  office  was  the  only  visible  sign  of 
conflict  between  two  irreconcilable  elements  of  democracy  during 
the  Jelks  administration." 

This  commission  head  referred  to  was  B.B.  Comer  who  had 
been  elected  as  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission  in  1903. 
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This  conflict  between  Comer  and  his  associates  cannot  be  given  in 

detail  here.   Comer's  lack  of  success  with  them  led  him  to  enter 
the  race  for  governor  in  1906.   The  impression  he  was  already 
making  on  the  conservative  mind  is  recorded  in  the  opinions  of 
the  Montgomery  Journal .   Here  are  a  few  choice  phrases  in  the 
Journal ' s  description  of  Comer.   He  was  stigmatized  as  a 
"radical,  a  self-willed,  impetuous,  self  seeking,  and  generally 
dangerous  man."  He  was  charged  with  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
people  and  putting  in  jeopardy  fifty-five  million  dollars  of 
railroad  property  and  producing  alarm  in  the  breasts  of 
businessmen  by  his  radicalism.   The  old  time  politicians  opposed 
him;  some  pleaded  with  him  to  retire  from  the  race  for  the 
Commission  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 

After  his  victory  the  Journal  pronounced  it  as  a  revelation 
and  a  revolution — Mr.  Comer  is  the  new  leader  in  Alabama 
politics,  and  this  cannot  be  disguised — and  added  many  other 
words.   Mr.  Comer's  opponent  for  governor  was  Dr.  Russell  M. 
Cunningham  who  had  been  acting  governor  for  Governor  Jelks. 
Powerful  interests  of  the  state  were  intrenched  behind  him;  the 
press  supported  him  and  trained  its  worst  diatribes  against 
Comer.   On  the  other  hand,  for  colorfulness,  fighting  qualities, 
and  capacity  for  fervor  Comer  was  Cunningham's  superior. 

"Through  Cunningham  and  Comer,  Bourbonism  and  Radicalism 
came  to  Armageddon  again.   The  candidates  were  as  different  in 
their  manners  and  habits  of  thought  as  were  the  philosophies 
they  represented.   They  stumped  the  state  and  engaged  in  joint 
debate,  the  anti-Comer  press  consistently  reporting  victories 
for  Cunningham  and  commenting  at  length  on  Comer's  impetuosity, 
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his  belligerency,  his  anger  at  being  attacked  on  his  child  labor 
record,  and  his  appeals  to  popular  prejudice.   Comer  staked  his 
fortune  on  the  single  issue — the  issue  which  he  had  raised--of 
more  effective  public  control  of  the  railroads,  so  that  the 
people  of  Alabama  might  have  as  cheap  freight  and  passenger 
rates  as  their  neighbors  then  had.   From  a  hundred  platforms  he 
assured  that  if  they  would  elect  him  governor  and  give  him  a 
friendly  legislature  he  would  put  an  end  to  rate  discrimination 
in  Alabama.   Dr.  Cunningham  promised  to  continue  the  business- 
like administration  of  his  predecessor  and  attacked  Comer's 
radical  views  and  his  partisanship.   He  persistently  attacked, 
sometimes  by  subtle  innuendo,  sometimes  by  pointed  charge, 
Comer's  record  on  child  labor.   He  promised  to  recommend  to  the 
legislature  a  law  for  the  most  stringent  regulation  of  child 
labor,  a  law  that  would  meet  the  evil.   Comer's  assertion  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  law  adequate  for  the  protection  of  child 
laborers  was  of  no  consequence  to  his  enemies.   The  hostile 
press  relentlessly  attacked  his  record.   Even  the  Advertiser, 
which  had  never  won  recognition  as  an  advocate  of  social 
reforms,  did  its  part — did,  in  fact,  a  leading  part." 

"The  contest  was  bitter  to  the  end.   The  press  was 
vitriolic.   Comer  was  often  referred  to  as  being  crazy,  a 
sensationalist,  a  demagogue,  a  socialist,  a  colossal  egotist,  a 
man  of  hydrophobic  habits,  or  just  plain  mad -dog.   But  the  more 
he  was  attacked  the  better  the  plain  people,  so-called,  liked 
him.  He  won  handily." 
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"The  progressives  won  in  many  other  contests.   They  got 
complete  control  of  the  legislature,  and  the  party  convention 
adopted  a  platform  and  selected  a  committee  in  sympathy  with 
Comer's  views.   Likewise  the  railway  commission  passed  into  their 
hands.   The  common  people  were  triumphant;  Comer's  attack  on  the 
powerful  railway  corporations,  when  the  air  was  ripe  with 
expectations  and  excitement  over  Roosevelt's  ' trust-bus  tin 
activities'  was  thoroughly  rousing.   'The  people  scored  a 
victory,'  Comer  said,  'for  just  and  equitable  freight  rates  and 
against  corporation  domination.1" 

Not  since  the  development  of  factionalism  within  the 
democratic  party  had  the  progressive  wing  been  so  victorious. 
The  progressive  democracy  of  Bryan  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
dominant  in  Alabama.   As  the  Alabama  Journal  remarked,  Alabama 
had  entered  a  new  era  in  politics  under  the  leadership  of  a 
powerful  figure. 

"What  manner  of  man  was  this  new  leader  who  could  not  be 
downed  and  whose  leadership  was  to  Alabama  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  was  to  the  nation."  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  was  a 
college  bred  man  with  a  business  career  rich  in  achievement  and 
in  various  fields.   He  was  the  most  audacious  executive  who  ever 
ruled  over  Alabama.   Many  other  things  could  be  said,  descriptive 
of  this  people's  governor,  but  we  must  move  on  to  his  precedent 
breaking  achievements  for  Alabama. 

"The  new  legislature  was  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  progress. 
Scarcely  had  it  settled  down  before  a  volley  of  bills  were 
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introduced — anti-trust  bills,  anti-lobby  bills,  anti-tucket  shop 
bills,  railroad  telegrapher's  examining  board  bills,  juvenile 
court  bills,  bills  for  regulating  hours  of  labor  in  factories, 
pure  food  bills,  educational  appropriation  bills,  bills 
regulating  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  so  forth." 

The  legislature  was  ready  to  put  through  any  of  the  things 
the  governor  wanted,  and  Comer  set  about  to  redeem  his  pledges. 
The  bills  he  wanted  passed  went  through  with  alacrity. 
Naturally  he  addressed  himself  first  to  the  task  of  regulating 
the  railroads.   The  result  was  the  railroad  code  which  reduced 
rates,  abolished  all  forms  of  discrimination,  forbade  under 
severe  penalty  the  granting  of  passes  on  the  railroads.   The 
code  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  railroad  commission  and  extended 
its  authority  over  other  forms  of  transportation,  but  space  will 
not  permit  a  complete  listing  of  all  the  items  in  the  code.  We 
must  move  on  to  the  fight  on  the  code  by  the  railroad  companies. 

The  railroads  naturally  fought  the  passage  of  the  code  with 
all  their  resources  but  failed.  After  losing  the  legislative 
fight  they  sought  and  secured  an  injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  code  until  the  courts  could  determine  whether 
or  not  the  rates  were  confiscatory.  A  mighty  controversy  broke 
out  in  the  court  of  Thomas  Good  Jones,  who  presided  over  the 
Federal  District  Court.   This  is  the  same  Jones  who  defeated 
Kolb  the  first  time;  he  was  the  father  of  the  late  Judge  Walter 
Jones  of  Montgomery,  and  a  supposed  democrat  who  had  been 
appointed  by  a  Republican  president.  Here  again  Bourbonisra  and 
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Progressive  democracy  locked  horns.   The  action  would  have  been 

excellent  drama  for  a  modern  two  hour  movie  program.   Judge 

Jones  finally  decided  against  the  code  and  in  favor  of  the 

railroads. 

Governor  Comer  convened  the  Legislature  in  November  to 
adopt  a  railway  code  that  would  be  injunction-proof.  Then  Judge 
Jones  enjoined  all  citizens  from  taking  action  against  the 
railroads.   To  shorten  the  story,  we  skip  over  to  the  appeal  of 
Governor  Comer  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  New  Orleans, 
This  court  held  that  the  Legislature  could  make  rates  so  long  as 
they  were  not  confiscatory  and  could  delegate  this  to  a 
commission.   It  dissolved  the  Jones  injunction,  and  ordered  a 
trial  run  of  the  rates.  The  railroads  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  lost  again. 

There  is  another  dramatic  story  of  Comer's  tax  fight  with 
other  corporations  and  the  railroads  about  taxes  but  time  will 
not  permit  relating  this  one.   The  governor  won  this  fight  also. 

We  must  get  to  the  heart  of  the  Comer  achievements.   The 
Legislature  deliberated  upon  a  multitude  of  social  legislation. 
The  convict  system  was  modified  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
convicts.  Appropriations  were  made  to  the  health  department;  a 
tuberculosis  commission  and  sanitarium  were  created;  an 
epileptic  colony  was  authorized;  the  Boy's  Industrial  School  was 
taken  over  by  the  state;  a  child  labor  law  was  passed;  a 
statewide  liquor  local  option  law  was  enacted;  and  measures  were 
adopted  to  promote  the  preservation  of  game  and  fish. 
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A  constitutional  amendment  was  proposed  and  adopted  to 
authorize  the  state  to  aid  in  the  building  of  public  roads. 
Since  1875  the  state  had  been  prohibited  from  participating  in 
any  kind  of  internal  improvement  projects. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Comer  conspicuously  promoted 
education.   Liberal  sums  were  appropriated  to  all  the  schools, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  and  to  the  hospital  for  the 
mentally  ill,  for  maintenance  and  buildings;  and  a  new  type  of 
secondary  school — the  county  high  school — was  established.   The 
success  of  modern  public  school  education  in  Alabama  is  based  on 
the  Comer  administration.   Because  of  this  Comer  was  afterwards 
called  Alabama's  Education  Governor.   It  has  been  asserted  many 
times  that  during  Comer's  four  years  education  made  more 
progress  than  had  been  made  in  all  of  the  state's  previous 
history.  Furthermore  he  aroused  sentiment  and  established 
traditions  that  are  still  potent  influences  in  the  life  of  the 
people. 

He  put  the  state  into  social  service  directions  in  various 
ways  and  these  directions  were  followed  up  by  succeeding 
progressive  administrations  which  expanded  these  services.  Bibb 
Graves  expanded  all  these  services  beyond  Comer,  very  likely 
using  Comer  as  a  model.   Graves  tremendously  expanded  the  health 
services  and  exceeded  by  far  all  previous  administrations  in 
education  and  in  social  legislation,  even  to  removing  the 
convicts  from  contract  work  in  the  mines  and  elsewhere. 
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Comer  and  later  progressives  or  liberal  governors  led  in 
giving  the  common  people  what  they  needed  in  a  poor  state  like 
Alabama.   At  the  top  stood  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
against  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases — yellow  fever,  smallpox, 
typhoid  fever,  malaria,  hookworm.   In  my  own  family  through  the 
years  we  had  four  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  slow  fever  it  was 
called.   I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  yellow  fever  still  hit 
the  coastal  communities  and  when  smallpox  swept  through  the  sawmill 
and  turpentine  camps  and  convict  camps.  And  chills  and  fever  hit 
about  every  family. 

Equal  to  health  protection  was  the  need  for  education  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.   There  was  not  a  four  year  high  school 
in  thirty  miles  of  my  home,  and  besides  that,  the  Comer  county 
high  schools  came  too  late  for  me. 

At  present,  however,  we  hear  little  of  typhoid,  malaria, 
smallpox,  and  yellow  fever.   There  is  a  high  school  within  reach 
of  every  country  boy  or  girl. 

I  can  see  very  few  benefits  coming  to  the  country  from  the 

boasted  conservative  governor  or  legislator.   Name  the  liberal 

governors  of  Alabama  and  you  name  ray  beneficiaries.   I  owe  little 

also  to  the  Benjamin  Harrisons,  the  William  McKinleys,  the  Calvin 

Coolidges,  the  Warren  G.  Hardings,  and  I  was  about  to  say  the 

Dwight  Eisenhowers. 

Prepared  for  Trojan  Discussion  Club 
1968 
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YOUR  STAKE  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION 
Charles  Bunyan  Smith 

There  is  a  pretended  widespread  alarm  among  certain  of  our 
citizenship  about  the  dangers  threatening  our  Constitution.   The 
Liberty  League  is  alarmed,  the  bankers  are  alarmed,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  alarmed,  and  on  a  recent  date  a 
certain  local  religious  association  was  induced  to  resolute  its 
alarm  over  the  future  of  that  sacred  document.   It  is  not  stated 
how  many  members  of  the  above  association's  committee  had  ever 
seen  or  read  the  Constitution. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  superpatriot  organizations  make  the  case 
of  the  Constitution  their  chief  concern. 

This  sudden  fear  for  the  basic  law  at  first  thought  may 
seem  strange.  Even  though  the  document  has  been  amended  twenty- 
odd  times  and  revised  by  the  courts  thousands  of  times,  the  type 
of  hysteria  manifest  in  some  quarters  has  not  been  visible 
before.   Never  before,  at  least,  has  any  suggested  amendment  been 
regarded  by  anyone  as  threatened  destruction. 

This  paper  purports  to  be  a  discussion  of  the  origins  and 
sources  of  this  ballyhoo  about  the  sudden  sacredness  of  the 
Constitution.   The  discussion  is  not  impartial.   A  definite 
thesis  is  sustained.   This  thesis  is  that  the  cry  comes  from  a 
group  whose  members  have  a  stake  in  the  interpretations  the 
Supreme  Court  has  given  a  certain  clause  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.   This  clause  reads  as  follows:   "Nor  shall  a  state 
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deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law."  To  the  "viewers  with  alarm"  this  clause  with 
the  precedents  laid  by  the  courts  is  the  Constitution.   Though 
it  was  placed  there  to  protect  the  poor,  ignorant  Negro,  it  has 
been  an  everpresent  help  in  trouble  to  certain  types  of 
predatory,  wealth-seeking  groups. 

It  is  an  interesting  paradox  that  this  amendment  was 
intended  as  important  social  legislation  itself.   It  has  been 
used  against  most  every  major  piece  of  social  legislation 
proposed  by  the  states.  The  very  first  cases  to  come  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  were  the  Slaughterhouse  cases  of  New 
Orleans.  The  cases  did  not  concern  newly  freed  slaves,  though 
it  was  during  Reconstruction.   The  state  legislature  of 
Louisiana  had  legislated  out  of  existence  the  filthy  butcher 
pens  of  New  Orleans  by  turning  the  task  of  butchering  over  to  a 
monopoly  which  the  state  would  regulate.   It  was  on  the  part  of 
the  state  a  measure  to  promote  health,  sanitation,  and 
aesthetics.  But  the  butchers  insisted  that  they  ought  to  enjoy 
the  right  to  butcher  when  and  where  and  whom  they  pleased.   So 
the  Butchers*  Benevolent  Association  of  New  Orleans  brought  suit 
against  the  Crescent  City  Livestock  and  Slaughterhouse  Company. 
The  Butchers  won  under  the  "due  process"  clause  in  the  lower 
courts.   The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision,  sustaining  the 
legislature.   Judge  Miller  went  into  an  elaborate  explanation  of 
the  history  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments,  showing 
that  they  had  no  application  to  such  cases  as  the  Slaughterhouse 
case. 
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But  later  cases  came  often  and  the  courts  applied  the  due 

process  clause,  deciding  in  favor  of  those  who  resorted  to  it. 

The  cases  are  too  numerous  to  summarize.   Illustrations  are  as 

follows: 

Ribnic  Vs.  McBride.   277  U.S.   350. 

New  State  Ice  Co.  Vs.  Leibman.   285  U.S.   265. 

Williams  Vs.  Standard  Oil.   278  U.S.   235. 

Numerous  cases  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  applications  of  this 

principle  stated  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.   These  cases 

include  tax  laws,  laws  to  enforce  free  competition,  health  and 

safety  laws,  laws  to  assure  adequate  service  at  reasonable 

rates,  as  well  as  regulation  of  hours  of  labor,  working 

conditions,  wages,  employment  agencies,  pure  food  and  drug  laws, 

bank  deposit  insurance  laws,  and  many  other  laws  designed  to 

promote  social  welfare.   Such  cases  are  too  voluminous  to 

summarize  here.  They  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  show  the 

stake  that  wealth  and  property  have  held  in  the  Constitution 

during  the  past  decades.   It  is  a  bit  paradoxical  that  the  first 

piece  of  social  legislation  placed  in  the  Constitution  should 

contain  a  clause  which  has  been  used  constantly  as  argument 

against  later  state  and  congressional  legislation  of  a  social 

sort. 

There  are  other  paradoxes.   Business  in  general  pretends  to 

resent  government  interference.   Yet  the  present  United  States 

Constitution  was  instigated  by  powerful  business  groups  who 

wanted  more  government  regulation  of  business  than  existed  under 

the  old  Articles  of  Confederation.   Not  only  is  this  correct 
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history,  but  most  government  interference  is  today  asked  for  by 
business  groups.   An  examination  of  legislative  calendars  will 
reveal  that  business  invites  more  interference  by  far  than  is 
asked  for  by  groups  interested  in  strictly  social  legislation. 
This  has  been  a  tendency  from  the  setting  up  of  the  first 
protective  tariff  to  the  last  legislative  day  of  the  most  recent 
legislature.   Note  the  bills  aimed  at  chain  stores,  rolling 
stores,  house-to-house  canvassers  and  peddlers.   Recall  a  fair 
practice  bill  which  took  several  days  of  the  time  of  the  recent 
Alabama  legislature.   There  was  also  the  milk  control  bill,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.   The  preceding  legislature 
struggled  with  the  bus  regulation  bill.   This  bill  was 
originated,  engineered,  and  lobbied  for  by  two  well-known 
railroad  men  of  this  state.   One  of  them  is  the  president  of  a 
small  railroad  company.  He  has  told  the  whole  story.   This  case 
is  very  typical. 

In  a  sense  the  above  is  a  digression.   To  return  to 
constitutional  history,  it  is  the  truth  to  say  that  the  men 
represented  by  Alexander  Hamilton  did  not  think  government 
possessed  too  much  power  over  business.   Their  doctrine  of 
implied  powers  is  proof  of  this  point.   It  is  obvious  that 
business  wanted  control,  integration,  regulation,  national 
courts  to  collect  debts,  a  national  currency,  and  laws  to 
enforce  contracts.  These  were  all  essential  to  successful 
business  enterprise. 

When  these  powers  were  afterwards  extended  to  regulation  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer,  of  labor,  of  health,  and  of  morals, 
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it  was  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  that  business  fled  for 
refuge.   That  amendment  has  become  to  them  the  Constitution. 

Therefore,  the  present  alarm  about  that  sacred  document  is 
accounted  for.   The  alarm  comes  from  the  same  groups  which  in 
other  countries  brought  in  fascism.   It  is  a  cry  for  the 
salvation  of  the  status  quo  for  the  special  beneficiaries  of  the 
status  quo.  As  supplementary  evidence  of  this  theory  of  special 
interest  is  the  absence  of  any  complaint  about  flagrant 
violations  of  the  First  Amendment  and  others  of  the  first  ten 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.   On  these  the  notorious  Liberty 
League  is  silent.  Their  kangaroo  supreme  court  has  handed  out 
no  decisions  on  the  conditions  in  closed  towns  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  Not  one  line  has  appeared  to 
indicate  that  these  eminent  men  are  interested  in  the  parts  of 
the  Constitution  that  were  of  most  interest  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
George  Mason,  James  Madison,  and  others  of  the  founding  fathers. 
None  of  this  distinguished  group  has  quoted  Thomas  Jefferson  or 
George  Mason  against  the  numerous  anti-sedition  laws  that  bob  up 
in  striking  similarity  in  every  state  legislature  as  well  as  in 
Congress.  Consistency  and  sincerity  would  demand  that  these 
champions  of  liberty  support  the  whole  Constitution.   Therefore, 
we  have  another  paradox:   a  Liberty  League  not  interested  in 
liberty. 

Few  if  any  of  the  super-patriotic  organizations  excel  the 
Liberty  League  in  real  concern  about  liberty  of  the  old  American 
sort.  Every  indication  is  that  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
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Revolution  are  not  the  type  of  women  who  would  ever  have  been 
Gold  Star  Mothers  of  the  American  Revolution.   They  are,  socially 
speaking,  the  descendents  of  the  women  who  snubbed  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  1796.   In  fact,  if  some  public  speaker,  under  certain 
circumstances,  should  paraphrase  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  his  arrest  would  be  demanded 
immediately  by  the  zealous  Daughters.   Much  of  his  writing  would 
by  them  certainly  be  consigned  to  the  bonfire,  if  presented  to 
them  as  current  sayings  and  without  his  signature. 

According  to  the  original  American  tradition,  all  men  had  a 
stake  in  the  constitution  of  government.   This  being  the  case, 
all  men  could  be  trusted  to  discuss  and  criticize  freely.   Such 
was  not  considered  dangerous,  but  the  very  opposite.  The 
presumption  was  that  men  would  not  be  interested  in  tearing  down 
something  in  which  they  had  a  real  stake  of  interest.   This  idea 
was  expressed  clearly  and  often  in  the  colonial  origins  of  our 
democracy  by  such  men  as  Thomas  Hooker,  John  Wise,  Roger 
Williams,  and  others.  These  men  were  continuous  with  such  later 
patriots  as  Jefferson,  Samuel  Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  John  Taylor, 
Willie  Jones,  George  Mason,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  others  of  the 
founding  period. 

"Honor  all  men.   The  end  of  all  government  is  to  cultivate 
humanity  and  promote  the  happiness  of  all,  and  the  good  of  every 
man  in  his  rights,  his  life,  liberty,  estate,  honor,  etc., 
without  injury  or  abuse  to  any,"  says  John  Wise,  I690. 

To  get  back  to  the  task  of  saving  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, it  is  obvious  that  the  saviours  have  no  such  views. 
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Under  the  skin  they  are  the  same  Tories  whom  Jefferson  licked  in 
1803.   Their  alien  and  sedition  laws  are  a  piece  with  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws  that  defeated  John  Adams.   Their  fear  of  free 
speech  is  the  same  fear  that  put  Congressman  Lyons  in  prison  for 
a  year  in  1801.   Mr.  Hoover's  nervousness  over  the  bonus  marchers 
is  the  same  nervousness  which  led  George  Washington  to  approve 
of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.   They  know  that  all  the  communists 
in  the  country  could  not  carry  an  election  in  Alabama.   It  is  not 
communists  they  fear,  but  the  same  dirty  democrats  despised  by  Mrs. 
Bingham  and  Mrs.  Washington.   Farmers  and  white  collar  workers  and 
laborers  may  amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to  continue  their 
stake  in  constitutional  government,  in  case  certain  recent  legis- 
lation is  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  being  the  source  of  their  fear,  their  concern  is 
understandable.  Mr.  O'Neal,  a  vigorous  farm  leader,  says  the 
farmers  "are  on  their  hind  legs."  And  the  farmer  is  still  a 
majority  when  noses  are  counted.   If  the  courts  maintain  that 
protective  Federal  tariffs  are  constitutional  and  processing  taxes 
are  not,  there  is  a  way  out  by  changing  the  document  to  make  them 
both  constitutional.   This  the  industrial  interests  fear,  and  not 
the  Reds  from  Russia. 

Those  who  have  vested  interests  in  the  Constitution  will 
lose.   It  will  be  amended.   As  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said 
in  his  opinion  on  New  York  Central  Vs.  White,  "No  person  has  a 
vested  interest  in  any  rule  of  law,  entitling  him  to  insist  that 
it  remain  unchanged  for  his  benefit."  So  it  is  the  insistence  of 
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a  minority  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  status  quo  who 

have  become  so  Constitution  conscious. 

Government  in  this  country  is  by  tradition  set  up  for  the 

good  of  all.   Change  in  conditions  will  imply  changes  in 

relationships.  These  in  turn  force  changes  in  the  Constitution. 

I  quote  from  a  Southern  economist  on  this  point: 

Our  present  social  and  economic  confusion, 
discord,  and  embroilment  is  but  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  our  social  maladjustment  to  changed 
economic  processes.   It  is  the  expression  of  a 
retarded  social  evolution.   It  is  the  birthpangs 
of  our  changing  civilization.   No  people,  no 
government,  no  supreme  court,  no  constitution, 
however  sacred,  no  dictator  can  stop  it,  except  by 
nullifying  all  economic  growth,  development, 
change,  or  progress.   Change  is  the  law  of  nature. 

The  above  quoted  paragraph  expresses  a  truth  the  Bourbon 
type  of  mind  is  always  unable  to  appreciate.   This  mind  is 
surprisingly  the  same  in  all  ages.  Metternich,  Charles  V, 
Louis  XVI,  Governor  Berkley  of  Virginia,  Fisher  Aimes,  and 
members  of  the  Liberty  League  display  strikingly  the  same  sort 
of  mental  processes. 

The  danger  in  this  alarmist  attitude  is  indicated  by  a  look 

to  the  East.   It  is  the  collection  of  a  dozen  or  two  superpatriot 

organizations  in  this  country  who  will  form  the  backbone  of  a 

fascist  move  if  such  a  move  comes.   Their  love  for  democracy  has 

never  been  inherent,  even  though  they  shout  their  devotion  to 

the  Constitution  from  the  housetops.   It  is  they  and  not  long 

haired  communists  that  threaten  our  form  of  government.   Those 

of  us  who  have  a  stake  in  genuine  democracy  must  watch  the  right 

and  not  the  left.   The  real  menace  to  our  liberties  is  Hitlerism, 

not  Marxism.  Unity  Club  Paper,  Montgomery,  Al. 

Written  during  depression  years 
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SAVING  DEMOCRACY 
Charles  Bunyan  Smith 

Where  are  the  dangers  to  American  democracy?  What  are 
they?  According  to  Congressman  Dies  the  danger  is  the 
communist,  and  particularly  the  foreign  variety.  According  to  a 
dozen  or  more  congressmen  the  alien  is  the  chief  danger  to  the 
American  system.   Others  believe  that  participation  in  war  by 
the  United  States  for  any  length  of  time  would  mean,  in  the  end, 
great  modifications  in  our  American  system.   The  dangers  are 
numerous  and  their  nature  depends  upon  who  is  pointing  them  out, 
and  the  saviors,  self -constituted  and  otherwise,  are  numerous 
also. 

The  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  if  American  democracy  is 
ever  destroyed  it  will  be  done  not  by  alien  "isms"  but  by  native 
Americans  who  will  be  marching  under  the  banner  of  democracy. 
The  separate  acts  of  destruction  will  be  committed  in  the 
interest  of  saving  democracy.  There  is  evidence  to  support  the 
thesis  that  the  chief  danger  to  the  American  system  is  the  native 
super-patriot  who  in  reality  is  fascist-minded  and  not 
communistic.  The  American  does  not  fall  for  communism  but  for 
fascism  provided  you  do  not  name  it  fascism. 

This  being  the  case,  deviations  from  our  brand  of  democracy 
will  not  be  in  the  direction  of  communism  but  of  fascism.   The 
rudiments  of  the  pattern  are  already  present,  both  in  our 
tradition  and  in  our  circumstances.   The  formula  is  described  by 
one  sociologist  as  follows. 
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"In  general  the  fascist  idea  wherever  found,  in  Italy, 

Germany,  America,  implies  the  following  conditions  and 
characteristics: 

1.  A  grave  social  or  economic  crisis  difficult  of  solution 
"by  parliamentary  methods. 

2.  A  mass  organization  and  movement  of  middle  class  people 
against  the  uncertainty  and  hardship  of  the  crisis.  A  rise  of 
some  leader  who  epitomizes  action,  courts,  mob  sympathy,  and 
makes  great  promises. 

3.  A  prejudice,  slogan,  or  bogey  man  to  serve  as  the  "goat" 
to  crystallize  hate,  fear,  intolerance,  and  develop  mob 
psychology  against  a  race  or  liberal  group. 

h,      Financial  support  by  a  capitalistic  group  who  hope  to 
preserve  their  stranglehold  on  the  nation's  wealth  and  insure 
continued  profits.  Fascism  is  a  reaction  to  increasing 
democracy,  communism,  or  anything  whereby  the  mass  threatens  to 
secure  a  greater  share  of  wealth.  Fascism  is  a  counter- 
revolutionary movement  and  is,  therefore,  more  ruthless  in  its 
methods  than  the  movement  it  puts  down. 

5.   Abrogation  of  parliamentary  government,  civil  rights, 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  etc.   Increase  of  nationalistic 
feeling  and  excessive  militarization."   (Glen  E.  Carlson, 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Redlands) 

Other  interesting  descriptive  statements  of  the  fascist 
trend  follow. 

"Fascism  has  usually  developed  because  of  a  strong  naive 
middle  class.  They  fear  change,  own  some  property,  hope  to  own 
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more,  and  look  down  upon  the  industrial  proletariat.   Moreover, 
many  find  places  as  officers  in  fascist  organizations."  Think 
what  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  can  furnish  on  the  last  point. 

MTo  the  wealthy  class  fascism  is  a  protection  against  the 
immediate  socialization  of  wealth  as  threatened  by  communism. 
The  power  of  the  state  and  the  array  is  invoked  to  save  private 
property  and  profits  to  the  upper  class."  Mr.  Woodring,  our 
eminent  secretary  of  war,  has  on  one  occasion  explained  that  the 
army  of  the  United  States  is  ready  to  take  us  over  in  case  our 
troubles  become  serious  enough. 

If  one  measures  patriotic  activities  in  this  country  by  the 
above  description,  he  will  conclude  that  the  trend  would  be,  in 
a  deepening  crisis,  distinctly  toward  the  fascist  form  of 
society.  A  multiplicity  of  fascist  symptoms  have  been  and  are 
showing  up  all  round  us.   I  have  only  to  mention  a  few 
personages,  organizations,  proposed  state  and  federal  laws, 
current  books  and  speeches,  and  you  will  know  enough  of  the 
facts  already  to  get  the  point  of  this  argument.   Huey  Long  has 
shown  that  governors  can  be  fascist-minded  and  put  the  formula 
into  practice.   Mayor  Hague  of  Jersey  City  has  demonstrated  what 
a  mayor  can  do.   The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  and  is  fascist  in 
philosophy,  organization,  and  tactics.   Even  the  fascist-minded 
Mr.  Dies  has  uncovered  fascist  movements,  though  he  has 
overlooked  and  will  continue  to  overlook  the  groups  whose 
potentialities  are  greatest.   The  Lafollette  and  Thomas 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  did  a  better  job,  however,  in 
ferreting  our  real  American  fascist  tendencies. 
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I  shall  discuss,  first,  one  item  in  the  above  descriptive 
formula  and  give  a  few  illustrative  details  from  developments  in 
our  country.   Number  three  mentions  the  need  for  a  prejudice, 
slogan,  or  bogey  man  to  crystallize  hate,  fear,  intolerance,  and 
develop  mob  psychology.   In  this  country  to  date  this  bogey  man 
is  the  communist,  and  particularly  the  communist  of  foreign 
extraction.   I  have  in  my  possession  seven  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress  directed  against  aliens.   Among  the  most  vicious  is 
House  Bill  56*+3>  introduced  by  Sam  Hobbs  of  Alabama.   It 
virtually  would  set  up  concentration  camps,  provided  enough 
aliens  of  the  class  described  could  be  found.   Others  are  the 
Reynolds  Bill  S  *K)9,  for  compulsory  registration  of  aliens,  the 
Dempsey  Bill  to  deport  aliens  advocating  any  changes  in  our  form 
of  government.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  Sedition 
Bills.  All  these  bills  look  harmless  at  first  reading  and  may 
even  appear  useful.   One  must  be  able  to  get  behind  the  motives 
originating  the  bills,  and  also  visualize  the  operation  of 
enforcement.   It  appears  that  the  agencies  responsible  for  law 
and  order  among  these  particular  persons  do  not  sponsor  or 
support  all  these  bills. 

Making  foreigners  the  "goat"  has  long  been  a  trick  of  mob 
appeal.   It  is  probably  the  easiest  device  available  for 
generating  prejudice.   And,  naturally,  an  alien  communist  is 
completely  anathema.   In  a  deepening  crisis  it  would  be  easy  to 
move  on  to  communists  in  general,  to  sociologists,  to  liberals, 
and  legitimate  labor  leaders.  Eventually,  it  would  be  possible 
to  attack  any  person  advocating  a  sensible  social  reform  and  tag 
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him  as  a  red.   In  extreme  situations  it  is  entirely  possible  in 
our  country  to  move  on  to  making  "goats"  of  the  Jew,  the  Negro, 
and  the  Catholic.   These  steps  have  been  demonstrated  in  other 
countries,  and  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  milder  forms  of  the 
same  thing  in  this  country. 

Another  evidence  of  fascist-mindedness  in  this  country  has 
shown  itself  through  various  types  of  sniping  at  education  and 
the  schools.   The  so-called  Little  Red  Rider  attached  to 
appropriation  bills  for  the  District  of  Columbia  schools  several 
years  ago  developed  into  behavior  that  would  have  pleased  either 
Hitler  or  Stalin.   The  rider  required  the  teacher  to  sign  an 
oath  on  receiving  each  pay  check  that  he  had  not  taught 
communism  during  the  month.   Its  effects  upon  teachers,  pupils, 
and  parents  was  so  objectionable  that  the  rider  was  repealed. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  efforts  to  embarrass  the 
educative  process  is  found  in  the  wave  of  laws  to  require  all 
teachers  to  take  loyalty  oaths.   The  laws  require  that  each 
employed  teacher  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state.   Twenty-one  states  have  such 
laws  at  this  time.   These  laws  furnish  one  outstanding  example 
of  the  extent  to  which  organized  professional  patriots  and 
patriotic  societies  will  go,  for  it  is  to  them  that  the  credit 
must  go  for  lobbying  such  laws  through.  What  the  promoters 
expected  to  achieve  other  than  a  sort  of  glory  for  themselves  is 
difficult  to  understand.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said  about 
them,  "Laws  can  be  framed  to  reach  acts  and  utterances;  they 
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seldom,  if  ever,  control  a  state  of  mind."   It  is  doubtful  that 
such  an  oath  taken  by  citizens  stems  from  the  Constitution 
itself  or  constitutions  of  states.   It  is  seriously  doubtful 
that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  founding  fathers 
who  were  suspicious  of  much  oath  taking.   They  even  softened 
considerably  the  oath  for  federal  officers  and  others  by  permitting 
the  citizen  to  affirm  instead  of  swear. 

Some  disagreeable  things  have  not  yet  happened  that  the 
opponents  of  the  bills  predicted.   It  appears  that  Mr.  Hearst,  for 
some  reason,  called  off  his  hounds  and  many  fascist  manifestations 
subsided  after  which  the  passing  of  oath  bills  ceased.  What  will 
happen  during  the  next  period  of  reaction  awaits  developing  events. 
One  commentator  expresses  a  point  of  view  as  follows: 

"There  are  ominous  possibilities  inherent  in  this  legislation 
which  need  the  consideration  of  every  citizen.   Teachers'  oaths 
will  be  followed  by  children's  oaths,  and  these  in  turn  by  workers' 
oaths  and  subjects'  oaths  for  us  all.   In  New  York  State  the  Ives 
Loyalty  Oath  for  Teachers  was  followed  by  the  Nunan  Student  Oath 
bill.  We  need  but  make  a  cursory  study  of  what  has  happened  in 
Italy  and  Germany  and  to  recall  how  the  fascist  state  was  built  up 
in  those  countries  to  realize  that  teachers"  oaths  are  but  the 
subtle  opening  wedge,  the  diabolical  instrument  for  undermining 
our  democracy  with  its  freedom  of  speech  and  of  press,  of  teaching 
and  of  learning,  and  of  ushering  in  the  dreaded  fascist  or 
totalitarian  state.  The  motivation  back  of  this  legislation  is 
certainly  not  true  to  the  spirit  or  to  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution." 
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Someone  else  has  pointed  out  that  "another  important  cause 
for  the  increasing  number  of  encroachments  on  the  freedom  of 
teaching  was  the  tendency  to  identify  'patriotism'  with  the 
support  of  capitalism.   When  many  teachers  of  social  studies 
regarded  it  as  their  duty  to  point  out  shortcomings  in  American 
political  and  economic  institutions  they  were  frequently 
dismissed  as  propagandists  for  socialism  or  communism."  In  the 
same  article  Curti  says,  "By  almost  every  token  it  seems  clear 
that  the  danger  to  freedom  of  teaching  is  at  present  greater 
than  it  was  even  in  the  heated  days  of  the  slavery  controversy." 

In  support  of  the  above  statements,  I  hereby  submit  examples 
of  interferences  with  teaching  from  different  places  about  over 
the  country: 

"In  Portland,  Oregon,  teachers  were  forbidden  to  assign 
•socialism'  as  a  debating  topic.  Because  they  introduced  too 
many  unconventional  ideas,  the  subjects  of  economics  and 
sociology  were  finally  dropped  from  the  curriculum." 

"In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  teacher  was  ousted  for 
stating  in  class  that  the  Russians  had  a  right  to  decide  their 
own  destiny.   In  Boston  a  teacher  was  suspended  for  two  weeks 
for  letting  a  child  write  on  Bolshevism  and  recommending  an 
article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  which  gave  facts  favorable  to 
Russia.  The  teacher  was  told  never  again  to  touch  any  contro- 
versial question." 

"In  Butte,  Montana,  the  School  Board  kept  from  the  high 
school  library  the  'standard  works  on  history,  economics, 
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sociology,  and  ethics,  which  have  any  tendency  toward  democracy 
in  industry  or  even  in  politics.1" 

"W.R.  Ball,  the  director  of  citizenship  in  Minneapolis,  was 
ousted  because  his  views  were  too  radical  for  the  Citizens' 
Alliance.   Agents  of  this  organization  found  that  he  referred 
his  class  to  John  Fiske's  Critical  Period  of  American  History  in 
which  they  found  a  chapter  on  'Drifting  Toward  Anarchy.'   They 
reported  that  he  had  told  his  students  to  read  a  Socialist  book, 
On  the  Road  to  Anarchy." 

"In  Washington,  D.C.,  school  rules  required  Alice  Wood,  an 
English  teacher,  to  teach  current  events.   An  active  minded 
student  asked  the  difference  between  Bolshevists  and  Anarchists. 
Unlike  most  American  teachers  in  1919 »  Miss  Wood  was  able  to 
explain  the  difference  and  told  that  the  two  groups  had 
struggled  for  control  of  Russia.   She  commented  that  the  Soviet 
machinery  of  government  suited  the  Russian  history  and 
temperament  and  was  probably  good  for  Russia.   She  was  accused 
of  declaring  that  the  Soviet  form  was  better  than  the  American 
but  was  able  to  disprove  this  charge.  A  few  weeks  later  she  was 
suspended  for  one  week  without  pay.  The  Board  explained  that  it 
imposed  the  penalty  'because  of  your  attempt  to  touch  on  and 
interpret  certain  economic  and  social  subjects  in  which  you  were 
clearly  an  amateur.'" 

"In  Plumville,  Pennsylvania,  County  Superintendent  Chapman 
deprived  James  J.  Stewart  of  his  permanent  certificate  in  193*+ 
by  giving  him  a  rating  of  'low'  in  his  teaching.  Chapman's 
criticism  of  Stewart's  instruction  was  that  Stewart  had  told  a 
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pupil  Andrew  Mellon  ought  to  be  in  Hell,  that  he  had  declared 
the  United  States  'a  robber  and  a  thief,'  and  that  he  was  a 
•Bolshevik.'   Stewart  and  Chapman  had  disagreed  over  Stewart's 
auditing  of  the  School  Board  accounts  in  Stewart's  community. 
Stewart  had  refused  to  support  Chapman  for  re-election  as  County 
Superintendent.   On  the  matter  of  the  'low'  rating  of  his 
teaching,  Stewart  explains  that  in  answer  to  an  obviously 
foolish  question,  'Will  Mellon  live  very  long?'  he  had  replied 
facetiously,  'I  don't  know;  maybe  the  Lord  hasn't  any  other 
place  for  him. '   Pie  replies  to  the  second  charge  that  in 
Chapman's  presence  in  January,  1932,  he  quoted  Theodore  Roosevelt 
as  saying,  *I  took  Panama,'  which  after  all  Roosevelt  did  say; 
and  that  he  added  his  own  comment  that  'the  United  States  has 
always  attempted  to  buy  coveted  territory,  but  that  if  she 
couldn't  buy  it  she  took  it,1  which  Stewart's  professor,  W.F. 
Woodring,  head  of  the  History  Department  of  Allegheny  College, 
assures  him  is  sound  history." 

Before  dropping  the  fascist  attempts  to  regiment  teaching, 
it  is  worth  while  to  note  other  legislation  relative  to  schools 
which  has  only  goose-stepping  value  and  little  educational 
value.  Seventeen  states  require  general  patriotic  exercises, 
eighteen  require  flag  exercises,  and  twenty-seven  require 
patriotic  instruction.   Not  many  months  ago  the  child  of  an 
eccentric  but  law  abiding  citizen  was  barred  from  school  for 
refusing  to  salute  the  Georgia  state  flag.   Such  ridiculous 
episodes  are  inevitable  in  a  country  of  free  citizens  when 
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plain  goose-stepping  laws  are  enforced.   Fortunately,  the 
teachers  all  over  the  country  make  a  few  common  sense  efforts  to 
comply  with  such  laws,  and  usually  where  they  forget  about  it 
nothing  much  is  done.  When  the  period  of  reaction  comes  around 
19^2,  there  will  be  many  laws  already  on  the  books  under  which 
to  goose-step  the  schools. 

I  might  note  parenthetically  that  Alabama  to  date  has  none 
of  these  laws,  excepting  one  requiring  the  display  of  the  flags 
of  Alabama  and  the  United  States.  No  money  is  provided  to  buy 
the  flags,  and  no  penalty  is  attached. 

One  of  the  most  ominous  developments  in  the  trends  toward 
fascist  tactics  was  that  revealed  by  the  Lafollette  and  Thomas 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and  Civil  Liberties.   Space 
does  not  permit  giving  many  specific  facts.   The  chief  findings 
by  these  committees  included  the  discovery  that  impressive 
arsenals  were  being  built  up,  that  large  industries  were 
building  up  elaborate  spy  systems  to  control  labor,  and  promoting 
severe  limitations  upon  freedom  of  speech  among  their  employers. 
For  example,  during  1933-1937  of  262  companies  belonging  to  the 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  5Q   used  labor  espionage  services, 
16  purchased  industrial  munitions,  and  31  others  used  both. 
Around  $500,000  worth  of  munitions  were  bought  by  these  concerns 
from  1933-1936. 

The  committee  reports,  fortunately,  that  the  industrialists 
testified  that  they  discontinued  these  practices  when  the  federal 
government  decided  upon  an  investigation. 
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Time  does  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  the  patriotic 
organizations,  their  objectives,  support,  membership,  and 
typical  activities,  which  I  have  accused  of  being  behind  many  of 
these  trends.   Some  of  them  the  Club  knows  quite  well;  others 
are  not  so  familiar  to  most  of  us.   The  Dies  Committee  has 
introduced  us  to  a  few  insignificant  organizations.   I  predict 
that  those  who  have  interfered  most  in  favor  of  curbing  freedom 
of  speech,  of  teaching,  and  of  learning  will  not  be  called 
before  the  Committee. 

I  mention  only  one  group  of  super-patriots  by  way  of 
example.   Since  Louisiana  is  the  only  fascist  state  we  have  had 
to  date,  I  take  one  from  there  as  a  sample.  The  Louisiana 
Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies,  Inc.,  has  lately  been 
responsible  for  many  reactionary  activities  in  that  state  since 
1930.  The  membership  numbers  from  6,000  to  7)000  persons.  A 
New  Orleans  physician  is  president  of  the  Coalition.   The  Doctor 
made  this  statement  to  a  newspaper  reporter: 

"We  are  something  like  the  Department  of  Justice,  only,  of 
course,  we  lack  its  authority;  but  we  keep  tab  on  people,  note 
down  everything  anyone  suspected  of  subversive  activities  does, 
watch  him,  and  then  the  minute  he  steps  out  of  line  we  get  him. 
We  cover  up  until  we  are  ready  to  strike  the  blow." 

Please  note  that  this  statement  was  made  in  Louisiana  by  an 
American  citizen  and  not  in  Germany  by  a  Nazi. 

Sufficient  examples  have  been  set  forth  to  illustrate  my 
thesis  that  the  chief  anti-democratic  influences  in  America  take 
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their  rise  from  native  American  groups  and  are  fascist  in  color. 
As  indicated  already ,"Red  baiting"  is  incipient  fascism. 

In  bringing  my  paper  to  a  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that 
this  is  not  an  alarmist  paper.  Fascism  in  not  right  on  us, 
though  we  have  in  our  culture  the  active  stuff  of  which  it  is 
made.   I  mean  only  to  show  in  which  direction  we  tend  to  go. 
Our  culture  carries  along  the  tradition  of  dictatorship,  the 
tradition  of  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  tradition  of  democracy, 
the  last  named  being  far  the  strongest.   Mr.  Hearst,  the 
fascist-minded  publisher,  is  an  authentic  American,  and  so  was 
Governor  Huey  Long.  But  Mr.  Long  is  dead  of  an  assassin's 
bullet,  and  certain  forces  put  Hearst  in  his  place.  Democracy 
is  still  relatively  triumphant  and  perhaps  will  be  for  some 
time,  though  the  other  traditions  will  remain  in  our  culture 
ready  to  shape  movements  under  proper  circumstances. 

Neither  do  I  wish  to  indict  certain  whole  classes  of  people 
as  being  fascist-minded.  The  majority  of  wealthy  men  are  not 
fascist-minded.   In  fact,  the  point  has  been  made  that  fascism 
in  other  countries  arose  from  a  scared,  naive  middle  class  of 
people.  Being  the  larger  group,  they  are  able  to  scare  or 
browbeat  the  wealthy  into  the  movement,  later  to  fleece  them. 

Certain  forces  and  circumstances  in  this  country  favoring 
fascism  are,  in  many  instances,  impersonal,  and  so  are  the 
forces  opposing  it.  As  indicated  already,  our  contracting 
economic  structure  favors  desperate  remedies  to  save  the 
economic  surplus. 


Other  social  forces,  as  well  as  natural  circumstances, 
favor  trends  toward  a  form  of  fascism.   Further  contraction  of 
the  economic  system  is  the  basic  necessity.  Even  the  super- 
patriotic  societies  cannot  bring  it  without  much  greater 
economic  pressure  on  the  middle  class.   Ideas  are  not  dynamic 
without  a  developing  social  situation  in  which  they  are  useful. 
Incident  to  such  continued  contraction  would  be  increased 
unemployment  in  both  industry  and  agriculture,  and  still  further 
cramping  of  youth  coming  of  age.  Yough  and  unorganized 
unemployed  labor  will  support  fascist-minded  leaders. 

The  dislocations  arising  from  participation  in  war  would 
certainly  favor  the  trend.   Regimentation,  espionage  laws,  and 
deflation  after  the  war  would  strongly  accentuate  fascist 
patterns  in  this  country. 

The  trends  under  the  above  described  circumstances  would  be 
strenuously  opposed  by  individuals  and  groups  sophisticated 
enough  to  sense  what  was  taking  place.  As  the  trend,  if  it 
should  become  accentuated,  made  its  impact  on  civil  liberties, 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  many  groups  would  oppose  the  drift; 
newspapers,  the  intelligentia,  the  lawyers,  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  clergy,  the  teachers,  all  as  groups  would  speak  out  in 
criticism.  Personally,  I  believe  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  federal  courts  in  general  would  hinder  accentuated 
fascist  trends  as  manifested  in  the  curbing  of  civil  liberties. 
The  state  courts  in  general  would  probably  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves. 
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A  natural  circumstance  favorable  to  democracy  and  against 
fascism  is  the  great  size  of  our  country,  the  great  open  spaces, 
and  sparsely  populated  areas.   Regimentation  is  difficult  under 
such  conditions.  Added  to  this  is  our  actual  condition  of  local 
autonomy.   It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  forty-eight 
governors  of  states  to  be  Huey  Longs  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Besides,  in  our  country  the  Huey  Longs  would  buck  each  other  and 
the  federal  dictator  as  well,  rather  than  cooperate  to  bring 
about  a  totalitarian  state. 

A  thorough  summary  would  reveal  that  the  democracy  of  the 

future,  however,  will  depend  much  more  on  institutions  than  upon 

favorable  natural  circumstances.   This  is  another  way  of  saying 

that  it  depends  upon  intelligent  group  action  more  than 

heretofore.   Our  older  democracy  was  helped  on  by  an  abundance 

of  land  and  other  natural  resources,  and  an  expanding  economy 

and  increasing  population.   In  the  future  it  must  rest  upon 

education,  intelligence,  the  courts,  the  legislatures,  social 

control,  cultivated  respect  for  personality,  the  culture  of  the 

people.   In  the  future  democracy  will  not  be  automatic.   It  will 

have  to  be  deliberately  preserved  by  those  who  value  it.  We 

should  as  citizens,  therefore,  be  alert  to  the  real  subversive 

activities  promoted  by  sincere  fascist-minded  native  Americans, 

through  their  patriotic  organizations.  We  should  be  too 

intelligent  to  be  led  astray  by  Red-baiting,  chauvinism,  and 

super-patriotism. 

Unity  Club  Paper 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
About  1935 
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THE  LAISSEZ-FAIRE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 
With  the  work  of  Sir  Issac  Newton,  a  new  view  of  the  world 
and  the  universe  was  achieved.   Building  upon  the  basis  laid  by 
his  predecessors,  Newton  gave  us  a  world  which  is  a  vast 
perpetual  motion  machine  in  which  every  event  in  it  can  be 
deduced  mathematically  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  its 
mechanical  action.   The  world  became  one  huge,  related  and 
uniform  machine,  the  fundamental  principles  of  whose  action  were 
known.   The  phenomena  of  nature  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of 
mathematics. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  natural  scientist  and  the 
mathematician,  the  social  scientist  began  to  seek  for  mathe- 
matical laws  governing  social  phenomena.   Malthus  worked  out  a 
mathematical,  mechanistic  explanation  of  poverty  and  its 
accompanying  phenomena  of  misery,  crime  and  delinquency.   Grote 
tried  to  work  out  the  natural  laws  governing  international 
relations.   The  Physiocrats  evolved  a  naturalistic  basis  for 
taxation.   And  by  the  Twentieth  Century  the  psychologists 
attempted  a  strictly  mechanistic  explanation  of  human  behavior. 

Out  of  this  thought  movement  which  reached  its  peak  with 
Newton  evolved  our  so-called  laws  of  economics  upon  which  our 
doctrine  of  free  private  enterprise  is  based.   Even  though  Adam 
Smith  had  his  forerunners  just  as  Isaac  Newton  did,  he  received 
credit  for  having  made  the  first  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
natural  laws  governing  man's  economic  behavior.   This  we  refer 
to  today  as  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations." 
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Smith  had  his  elaborators.   These  included  Ricardo  in 
France,  the  Mills,  and  Herbert  Spencer  in  England.   Out  of  all 
this  came  the  theory  of  the  economic  man  and  the  various  natural 
laws  governing  him. 

These  laws  focused  in  a  free  market  in  which  free  units  of 
the  economic  man  operated  according  to  natural  law.   The  basic 
laws  included  those  of  supply  and  demand.   The  basic  conditions 
included  private  ownership  of  property  and  freedom  for  the 
individual  to  engage  in  economic  activity.   Given  the  proper 
conditions,  the  laws  of  nature  would  operate  with  order  and 
precision. 

Prices,  wages,  interest  rates,  supplies  of  goods  and 
service,  supplies  of  capital,  supplies  of  labor,  would  all  be 
governed  automatically  by  these  laws.   They  were  as  basic  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  which  preceded  them  in  being  discovered;  and 
since  the  law  of  gravitation  was  according  to  Newton  also  a  law 
of  the  deity,  economic  laws  were  also  regarded  as  smacking  of 
the  divine.   In  fact,  it  is  on  record  that  one  minister  from  the 
pulpit  extolled  these  amazing  discoveries  which  made  it  possible 
to  synthesize  the  common  good  with  the  selfish  pursuit  of  one's 
own  goals. 

Important  to  note  here  is  that  these  laws  would,  if 
permitted  free  play,  take  care  of  the  common  good.   No  man  would 
buy  unless  it  were  to  his  interest  to  buy,  and  no  man  would  sell 
unless  it  were  to  his  interest  to  sell,  and  this  would  apply  to 
lending,  to  borrowing,  and  to  all  the  other  activities  of  the 
market  place.   If  each  man  were  accordingly  permitted  to  do  the 
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very  best  thing  for  himself,  then  the  sura  total  of  group  welfare 
would  always  be  at  its  maximum.   Economic  law,  freedom, 
democracy,  individualism,  religion,  and  the  general  welfare  were 
all  tied  together  in  friendly  and  harmonious  interaction. 

This  theory  of  how  the  group  welfare  would  be  held  safe 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  present  day  supporters  of  the  laissez 
faire  economics.   The  original  proponents  of  the  full  doctrine 
would  not  have  expected  one-third  of  the  population  to  be 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed.   They  would  have  said,  and 
did  say,  that  such  undesirable  conditions  then  existing  came 
about  because  economic  laws  had  not  been  permitted  to  operate 
freely.   There  had  been  lack  of  freedom,  and  bad  conditions 
resulted. 

Such  doctrines  as  we  have  been  reviewing  emerged  con- 
currently with  the  rise  of  the  restless  middle  classes  of  the 
western  world  and  with  the  discovery  of  new  continents  to  be 
exploited  by  some  enterprising  class  of  men. 

Whether  Newton's  mathematical,  mechanistic  theory  of  nature 
was  entirely  correct  or  not,  it  was  getting  results  in  the 
physical  world.   The  applications  of  such  a  point  of  view  did 
develop  the  physical  sciences  and  give  man  increasing  control 
over  nature.   The  Industrial  Revolution  came.   Newtonionism  had 
already  lessened  the  prestige  of  the  thought  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  playing  into  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  men  who  had  been  without  authority  before  in 
the  economic  world,  namely,  the  middle  class.   They  were  also  glad 
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to  utilize  in  their  arguments  the  concepts  of  free  enterprise 
and  even  those  new  social  doctrines  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity. 

There  soon  followed  a  period  of  revolution,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Constitutionalism  under  which  gradually  emerged 
democracy  in  religion,  in  education,  in  economics,  in 
government.   Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
contemporary  with  the  publication  of  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations." 

We  have  now  had  one  hundred  fifty  years  or  more  with 
freedom  to  implement  the  doctrine.  What  has  it  done?  Has  it 
worked?  And  what  of  its  future?  A  frank  facing  of  conditions 
in  the  country  since  1929  will  push  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  has  failed,  while  taking  the 
total  picture  since  1789  one  may  be  able  to  generalize  that  it 
worked  better  than  any  previous  system.   On  viewing  the  multi- 
plying substitutes  for  the  system  which  are  rising  in  the 
present  world,  one  must  concede  it  a  dark  future. 

Before  considering  the  future,  let  us  examine  the  past  and 
present  somewhat.   What  have  been  the  handicaps  of  the  system  of 
free  private  enterprise,  granting  for  the  moment  that  its  theory 
is  sound?  Are  these  handicaps  inherent  in  the  system  or  do  they 
come  from  the  outside?  Some  might  argue  that  economic  law  has 
never  really  had  a  fair  chance  to  work. 

One  handicap  has  undoubtedly  been  the  constant  disloyalty 
of  its  chief  practitioners.   Have  the  advocates  of  free  private 
enterprise  been  willing  in  a  pinch  to  stick  by  it?  For  example, 
who  advocated  the  first  protective  tariff  as  our  own  national 
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policy?   It  certainly  was  not  Adam  Smith  or  any  of  his 
followers.   Practically  all  economists  have  opposed  these 
restrictions  upon  the  free  play  of  international  trade.   The 
classical  economists  have  argued  that  they  interfere  with  those 
natural  laws  of  economics  mentioned  above.   Even  an  amateur 
economist  can  see  that  a  protective  contradicts  the  original 
theory.   Therefore,  it  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  set  forth 
proof  that  a  protective  tariff  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
laissez  faire  in  economics.   It  is  also  common  knowledge  that 
the  strongest  lobbyists  for  such  a  policy  are  usually  the 
supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  unregulated  business  enterprise 
inside  the  country  whose  government  is  levying  the  tariff. 

Study  the  legislative  calendar  of  any  meeting  of  our 
Alabama  lawmaking  body  and  you  will  find  numerous  proposals  for 
government  interference  with  business  all  introduced  by  repre- 
sentatives of  some  business  enterprise.   From  whence  comes  the 
proposal,  for  example,  that  all  road  building  materials  be  bought 
within  the  State?  From  whence  comes  the  milk  control  law?  From 
whence  come  laws  in  every  state  setting  up  barriers  to  interstate 
trade?  Such  laws  now  amount  almost  to  a  national  scandal. 
These  laws  are  promoted  by  individuals  and  corporations  who,  on 
other  occasions,  would  give  their  life  blood  to  hear  them  talk, 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  free  enterprise. 

Trusts,  monopolies,  and  such  other  voluntary  combines  are 
also  contrary  to  the  principle  of  free  enterprise.   It  might  be 
argued  with  good  logic  that  counting  a  corporation  as  a  person 
contradicts  the  principle  of  individual  private  enterprise.   The 
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theory  that  a  corporation  is  a  person  is  an  abstraction  of  the 
most  extreme  kind,  and  actually  works  to  the  limit  the  field  of 
individual  operation.   Mr.  Rockefeller  formed  the  first  trust  to 
stabilize  the  petroleum  industry.   If  the  United  States 
government  had  taken  this  step  with  the  general  welfare  as  the 
objective,  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  might  have  been  the  first  to 
call  such  a  step  rank  interference  with  private  enterprise  by 
government.   He  would  have  been  correct  if  we  hold  to  the 
original  doctrine.   Let  me  repeat  that  the  working  of  economic 
law  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  general  welfare;  government 
interference  was  unnecessary.   Neither  was  any  other  kind  of 
interference  supposed  necessary. 

Much  of  the  New  Deal  legislation,  of  course,  is  predicated 
upon  the  silent  assumption  that  the  original  divine  economic 
laws  will  not  operate  unassisted  to  take  care  of  the  general 
welfare.   Some  of  this  legislation,  for  example,  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
these  economic  principles  would  take  care  of  the  situation 
provided  the  economic  machine  were  primed  and  started  again. 
Many  still  hold  to  such  a  theory. 

If  we  review,  however,  the  behavior  of  business  large  and 
small,  and  of  government,  local,  state  and  national,  through  the 
years  to  the  present,  we  find  all  concerned  going  back  on  their 
principles  in  a  pinch.   Mr.  Hoover,  the  greatest  advocate  of 
rugged  individualism,  set  up  the  RFC  to  save  marginal 
businesses.   Mr.  Dawes  accepted  ninety  million  dollars  from  the 
RFC,  and  it  has  been  recently  mentioned  in  this  Club  that  this 
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same  HFC  under  the  direction  of  a  banker,  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  has 
recently  killed  private  banking  in  Arkansas  by  refunding  the 
State  debt  with  government  money  furnished  through  this  same 
RFC.   Many  illustrations  could  be  given  to  prove  that  a  great 
handicap  of  private  enterprise  has  been  the  disloyalty  of  its 
chief  advocates. 

The  most  outstanding  development  in  the  modern  world 
illustrating  the  flight  from  free  enterprise  is  fascism  and 
nazism.   After  all,  fascism  is  what  the  clerk  said  it  was  when  a 
number  of  ordinary  men  asked  to  define  it — "Mussolini's  racket. 
All  business  not  making  money  taken  over  by  the  state."   Fascism 
in  Italy  was  in  general  a  middle  class  movement  resorted  to  by 
them  in  an  effort  to  save  themselves  in  contracting  economy. 
Instead  of  taking  the  business  over,  it  is  subsidized  in  the 
United  States. 

The  whole  economy  of  the  capitalistic  system  has  been 
contracting  due  to  causes  which  will  not  be  discussed  at  this 
point.   One  country  after  another  faces  general  economic 
collapse.   The  middle  groups  get  frightened  and  attempt  to  freeze 
the  status  quo  to  save  themselves.   All  countries  to  date  have 
felt  more  or  less  the  effect  of  this  tendency.   The  government 
in  this  country  saved  the  banks,  the  railroads,  the  farmer,  by 
means  of  subsidy  and  regimentation.   Practically  all  of  these 
steps  were  straight  away  from  the  old  theory  that  unrestricted, 
unregulated  and  free  enterprise  would  always,  in  the  long  run, 
take  care  of  the  general  good.  And  let  us  recall  that  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  bankers  and  the  farmers, 
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all  of  them,  the  most  rugged  of  the  rugged  individualists  and 
the  most  devoted  disciples  of  free  enterprise  were  the  first 
advocates  of  emergency  measures  by  government.   Such  measures 
v/hen  carried  to  the  extreme  under  the  pressure  of  fear  and  made 
permanent  constitute  totalitarianism.   Such  a  process  destroyed 
democracy  and  free  enterprise  in  Europe,  and  the  chances  are 
fifty-fifty  for  the  same  to  happen  in  America. 

Along  with  this  developing  flight  from  laissez  faire,  has 
also  developed  a  thought  crisis  in  the  field  of  the  social 
sciences.   Our  frontier  thinkers  are  not  Newtonians  any  more. 
Both  theological  and  mechanistic  determinism  have  gone  by  the 
board.  A  few  quotations  will  show  the  trend,  though  only 
skimpily  because  the  flight  from  Newtonian  philosophy  is  as 
general  as  that  exemplified  in  the  flight  from  laissez  faire. 

"And  at  last  historical  skepticism  reached  its  climax  in 
the  doctrine  of  relativity:  All  schemes  of  historical  construct- 
ions are  relative  to  time  and  are  destined  to  pass  with  the 
passing  of  the  circumstances — ideas  and  interests — in  which  they 
originate."  C.  A.  Beard. 

"The  scientific  method  has  been  defeated  and  must  be 
defeated  in  the  effort  to  reach  its  supreme  goal — the  reduction 
of  large  areas  of  human  affairs  to  isolated  groupings  subject  to 
unequivocal  law;  and  were  it  to  reach  its  impossible  goal, 
victory  would  be  defeat  for  mankind,  that  is,  imprisonment  in  a 
doom  actually  foreknown."  C.  A.  Beard. 

Thus,  the  crisis  in  economic  thought,  as  Beard  points  out, 
is  an  aspect  of  the  whole  thought  crisis  now  gripping  the  world 
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and  involving  all  fields.   The  frontier  thinkers  today  are  not 
absolutists  but  pragmatists.   oome  of  the  basic  thoughts  of 
pragmatism  have  run  through  the  whole  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  West  since  ancient  times.   This  point  of  view 
is,  therefore,  not  new  but  culminated  in  William  James  and  John 
Dewey,  and  is  currently  known  as  experimentalism,  instrumentalism, 
or  pragmatism.   Because  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  solution  of  all 
our  problems,  including  those  of  economics,  the  point  of  view  is 
brought  in  here.   Quoting  from  William  James: 

"A  pragmatist  turns  his  back  resolutely  and  once  for  all 
upon  a  lot  of  inveterate  habits  dear  to  professional  philosophers. 
He  turns  away  from  abstraction  and  insufficiency,  from  verbal 
solutions,  from  bad  a  priori  reasons,  from  fixed  principles « 
closed  systems,  and  pretended  absolutes  and  origins.  He  turns 
toward  concreteness  and  adequacy,  toward  facts,  toward  action, 
toward  power.   (This)  means  the  open  air  and  possibilities  of 
nature,  as  against  dogma,  artificiality,  and  the  pretense  of 
finality  in  truth." 

John  Dewey  recently  applies  this  point  of  view  to 
standards,  principles,  and  rules  upon  which  authoritarians  bank 
so  much  in  order  to  protect  their  vested  interests. 

"Instead  of  being  rigidly  fixed,  they  would  be  treated  as 
intellectual  instruments  to  be  tested  and  confirmed — and  altered — 
through  consequences  effected  by  acting  upon  them.   They  would 
lose  all  pretense  of  finality — the  ulterior  source  of  dogmatism. 

All  tenets  and  creeds  should  be  recognized  as  hypotheses. 
"Consequently,  it  (belief  or  creed)  should  be  the  last  thing  in 
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the  world  to  be  picked  up  casually  and  then  clung  to  rigidly." 

Dewey  applied  the  same  principle  to  moral  law  by  saying,  "A 
moral  law,  like  a  law  in  physics,  is  not  something  to  swear  by 
and  stick  to  at  all  hazards;  it  is  a  formula  of  the  way  to 
respond  when  specified  conditions  present  themselves.   Its 
soundness  and  pertinence  are  tested  by  what  happens  when  it  is 
acted  upon.   Its  claim  or  authority  rests  finally  upon  the 
imperativeness  of  the  situation  that  has  to  be  dealt  with,  not 
upon  its  own  intrinsic  nature,  as  any  tool  achieves  dignity  in 
the  measure  of  needs  served  by  it. 

"The  idea  that  adherence  to  standards  external  to  experienced 
objects  is  the  only  alternative  to  confusion  and  lawlessness  was 
once  held  in  science.  But  knowledge  became  steadily  progressive 
when  it  was  abandoned,  and  clews  and  tests  found  within  concrete 
acts  and  objects  were  employed.   The  list  of  consequences  is  more 
exacting  than  that  afforded  by  fixed  general  rules.   In  addition, 
it  secures  constant  development,  for  when  new  acts  are  tried  new 
results  are  experienced,  while  lauded  immutability  of  eternal 
ideals  and  norms  is  in  itself  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
development  and  improvement." 

These  quotations  and  the  discussion  may  appear  to  have 
carried  us  away  from  the  main  theme.   In  so  far,  however,  as  our 
laissez  faire  economic  system  is,  or  was,  supposed  to  be  a 
closed  system  based  upon  immutable  laws,  or  principles,  we  are 
still  on  the  subject.  American  life  is  permeated,  and  has  been, 
with  the  pragmatic  point  of  view  in  nearly  everything.   This  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  many  vested  authoritarians  who  appeal 
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on  occasion  to  eternal  and  immutable  laws  regardless  of  conse- 
quences to  anyone  except  themselves. 

In  summary,  it  appears  then  that  private  enterprise  is 
actually  at  low  tide  in  this  country.   Its  collapse  in  1929?  the 
departure  from  its  principles  by  the  Federal  Government,  its 
desertion  by  its  own  most  ardent  disciples,  the  partial 
crumbling  of  its  philosophic  base,  its  challenge  by  foreign 
systems  under  totalitarian  government,  the  impact  of  war  and 
defense  upon  our  economy,  all  sura  up  to  a  dark  picture  for  this 
part  of  our  way  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the  original 
tenets  of  our  democracy  did  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  truth  of 
certain  immutable  economic  laws.   There  was  always  an  ethical  and 
esthetic  and  creative  basis  for  action  in  our  way  of  life.   The 
utilitarians  who  contributed  to  our  democratic  theory  insisted 
from  the  first  that  the  fundamental  guiding  concept  in  democracy 
should  be  the  "greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 

There  are  those  now,  like  John  Dewey  and  his  school,  who 
argue  for  a  new  freedom  which  allows  for  the  free  play  of 
intelligence  and  the  creative  act,  that  is,  for  a  real  applica- 
tion of  democracy  to  our  problems.   I  suppose  he  would  mean  that 
if  an  FSA  farm  program  improves  people,  keep  it;  if  not, 
dispense  with  it.   If  the  NYA  and  the  CCC  programs  make  better 
citizens,  keep  them;  if  not,  then  dispense  with  them  immediately. 
Use  so-called  principles  that  work  in  terms  of  free  human  growth 
and  development. 
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Since  C.  A.  Beard  belongs  to  this  same  school  of  thought, 
and  since  Beard  is  totally  within  the  democratic  tradition,  I 
will  conclude  with  a  final  quotation  from  him, 

"Herein,  then,  lies  the  substance  of  the  crisis  in  thought. 

The  contrast  between  the  ideal  that  seems  possible  and  the  real 

that  oppresses  us,  is  painfully  evident  to  contemporary 

knowledge;  and  it  is  increasingly  understood  that  science,  which 

once  supplanted  theological  assurance,  can  furnish  no  unequivocal 

prescriptions  for  national  policy  and  action;  prescriptions 

guaranteed  to  work  as  promised  in  human  affairs,  especially  in 

bringing  the  ideal  and  the  real  into  that  degree  of  harmony  which 

will  relax  the  tension  and  resolve  the  crisis.   Despite  all  the 

sayings,  declarations,  and  prognostications  of  practitioners, 

interpreters,  editors,  politicians,  professors,  and  agitators 

who  speak  as  men  have  authority,  unequivocal  explanations  and 

guidance  are  denied  to  us.  Deprived  of  the  certainty  which  it 

was  once  believed  science  would  ultimately  deliver,  and  the  very 

hope  that  it  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  disclose  certainty, 

human  beings  must  now  concede  their  own  fallibility  and  accept 

the  world  as  a  place  of  trial  and  error,  where  only  those  v/ho 

dare  assume  ethical  and  esthetic  responsibility,  and  to  exercise 

intuitive  judgment,  while  seeking  the  widest  possible  command  of 

realistic  knowledge,  can  hope  to  divine  the  future  and  mould,  in 

some  measure,  the  shape  of  things  to  come." 

Paper  for  Unity  Club 
Montgomery 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  MODERN  STATE 
C.  B.  Smith 

The  emergence  of  the  modern  democratic  state  came  after  a 
long  period  of  development.   To  build  solid  nations  out  of 
feudalism  and  to  head  them  up  with  sovereignty  capable  of 
maintaining  domestic  peace  and  order  was  a  long  drawn-out  period 
of  history.   It  is  an  interesting  story.   It  has  been  an 
intellectual  pleasure  of  mine  during  the  past  couple  of  months 
to  re-trace  this  development  of  the  English  people  with  the  aid 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  others.   I  still  have  ahead  of  me 
the  pleasant  task  of  tracing  the  growth  of  parliaments  and 
constitutions  and  peoples'  governments  and  the  emergence  of 
democracy  in  England,  still  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Churchill. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  out  of  the  development  in 
Europe  and  especially  in  England  came  the  great  republic  to 
which  we  belong.   Long  before  we  became  a  nation  great  freedom 
documents  had  been  written  in  Europe  and  blood  had  been  spilled 
in  the  interest  of  liberty  as  we  understand  it.   Our  nation  and 
our  heritage  is  a  great  culmination  of  what  went  on  before.   So 
here  we  are  a  powerful  free  nation  of  167,000,000  people,  living 
under  our  first  constitution,  the  first  one  written,  and  the 
oldest  existing  one  today. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  chief  architects  of  our 
liberties  who  lived  on  this  continent  in  the  early  days.  At 
least  we  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  leading  ones  and 
with  some  of  the  things  they  did  and  said.  Among  the  giants 
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were  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  James 
Madison,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.   All  these  men  spent  most  of  their 
lives,  along  with  many  others,  at  the  task  of  forging  out  the 
tenets  of  our  liberties.   In  general  I  would  suppose  that  James 
Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson  are  regarded  as  the  chief  designers 
of  the  American  democratic  state. 

I  must  come,  however,  to  the  main  argument  of  my  talk. 
Although  all  these  men  had  ideas  about  what  the  structure  of  our 
new  national  government  might  be,  about  where  its  authority 
should  rest,  about  human  rights,  about  many  other  things,  there 
was  one  thing  they  all  agreed  upon.   They  all  said  that  this  new 
venture  in  government  would  not  and  could  not  succeed  without 
providing  education  for  the  people.   It  would  simply  result  in  a 
farce,  or  even  tragedy.  Some  of  them  were  not  even  willing  to 
undertake  it  without  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  educate  the  people. 

The  historians  present  in  the  audience  know  that  these  men 
were  not  the  only  builders  of  democratic  states  in  modern  times 
who  took  the  stand  that  education  of  the  people  was  the  essential 
element.   One  American  writer  says  of  the  Frenchman  Condorcet, 
"Probably  no  finer  ideal  of  education  in  a  national  state  has 
ever  been  set  than  that  of  Condorcet  as  given  in  his  report," 
presented  to  the  legislative  assembly,  April  21-22,  1792. 
France  of  course  was  transforming  itself  from  a  monarchy  to  a 
modern  democratic  state.   In  this  report  this  Frenchman  says, 
"Public  education  is  a  duty  that  society  owes  to  all  citizens." 
The  national  system  "was  to  assure  to  each  one  the  opportunity 
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of  making  himself  more  capable  of  performing  his  civic  functions; 
and  developing  to  the  highest  degree  the  talents  that  one  has 
received  from  nature,  thereby  establishing  among  the  citizens 
actual  equality  in  order  to  make  real  the  political  equality 
decreed  by  law."  This  is  almost  identical  with  Jefferson's 
ideas.   It  sounds  as  if  education  was  considered  a  sort  of 
inherent  right  like  other  rights  of  a  free  citizen.   In  that 
case  the  democratic  state  must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
providing  education  in  its  basic  law. 

Although  all  our  leading  founding  fathers  had  something  to 
say  about  the  inseparability  of  education  and  the  establishment 
of  a  democratic  republic,  Franklin  and  Jefferson  exceeded  the 
others  in  what  they  actually  did  about  it.  Besides  doing  a 
great  deal  about  adult  education  during  his  lifetime,  Franklin 
actually  established  the  first  high  school  in  America  modeled  on 
present  day  specifications.   Our  modern  secondary  school  is  an 
elaboration  of  Franklin's  high  school. 

Many  of  us  know  that  Jefferson  spent  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  working  to  get  established  in  Virginia  a  common  school 
supported  by  taxation  and  a  new  kind  of  state  university.   About 
his  public  school  ideas  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "I  look 
to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  education  as  the  source  to  be  most 
relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtues 
and  advancing  the  happiness  of  man."  Again  to  Madison  he  wrote, 
"Above  all  things  I  hope  the  education  of  the  common  people  will 
be  attended  to;  convinced  that  on  their  good  sense  we  may  rely 
with  the  most  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  due  degree  of 
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liberty."   Of  course  education  could  not  be  properly  attended  to 
without  making  it  a  prime  responsibility  of  the  state  itself. 
In  summary  his  philosophy  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

"The  great  general  principle,  the  mighty  underlying 
foundation  truth  is  that  in  general  elementary  education  of  all 
the  people  there  will  be  found  a  way,  and  the  only  way  to 
virtue,  happiness,  security  and  liberty.   There  are  no  conditions 
or  privisos  in  this  social  law;  religion,  race,  conditions — 
material,  social,  and  political — do  not  lessen  its  importance  or 
vary  its  operation  or  improve  any  conditions  upon  it.   Will  you 
have  a  happy,  virtuous  state,  a  free,  a  secure  state?  Then, 
educate  all  the  people  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  knowledge; 
instruct  every  child  to  read,  that  he  may  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world;  instruct  him  in  those  other  necessary  branches  of 
learning  that  he  may  keep  his  part  in  the  world's  work  going 
right.   In  the  free  public  schools  are  the  tap  roots  of  true 
citizenship." 

One  may  be  sure  that  a  man  holding  this  view  of  the 
importance  of  education  in  a  democratic  state  would  not  leave 
education  to  any  system  of  private  schools.   In  fact,  he  had 
some  sharp  things  to  say  about  that  very  suggestion.   This  man 
Jefferson  would  be  pleased  and  amazed  by  the  development  of  his 
public  school  idea  in  America  were  he  here  today.  More  than 
thirty-five  million  children  attend  the  free  public  school,  to 
say  nothing  of  youth  who  attend  state  supported  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country.  Every  state  in  the  Union  has  given 
recognition  to  the  idea  in  its  basic  law,  not  only  in  the  belief 
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that  the  public  school  helps  to  insure  our  liberties,  but  also 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  essential  to  our  economic  progress.   In 
this  connection  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  an  appraisal  of  our 
schools  in  America  in  1956*   They  actually  exceed  in  scope  and 
grandeur  the  vision  of  Jefferson.      (James  L.  Potts--Peabody) 

"In  the  United  States  we  have  created  a  phenomenon  unpar- 
alled  in  human  history.   That  phenomenon  is  a  system  of  universal 
education  by  which  we  offer  our  youth  a  degree  of  training 
unheard  of  in  past  ages  and  seldom  equalled  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  today.  Not  only  do  we  offer  such  vast  opportunity,  but  we 
enforce  attendance  by  law  to  a  certain  level.   This  vast  educa- 
tional system  involves  enormous  expense  and  capital  investment; 
and,  moreover,  it  requires  an  unbelievable  outlay  of  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  interested  citizens. 

"What  is  the  justification  for  all  this  time,  effort  and 
expense?  Why  do  we  feel  compelled  to  perform  this  miracle?   Our 
educational  system  has  many  motives,  many  purposes;  but  the 
fundamental  foundation  of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
realize  the  urgent  necessity  for  education  in  a  democracy.   We 
are  convinced  that  democracy  cannot  exist  without  enlightened 
citizens,  and  that  enlightened  citizens  are  the  product  of 
education. " 

The  sage  of  Monticello  is  thus  confirmed  and  we  find  our- 
selves building  education  on  his  idealistic  foundations;  and 
these  foundations  are  being  laid  in  the  main  functions  of  the 
State  itself. 
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Not  only  would  this  architect  of  our  liberties  be  gratified 

and  amazed  at  the  materialization  of  his  idea,  but  he  would  see 
that  the  schools  have  paid  off.   No  historic  fact  is  more  obvious. 
Our  industrial  and  agricultural  development  would  have  been 
impossible  without  them,  and  neither  would  our  democratic 
republic  have  flourished.   The  schools  as  a  whole  have  even  gone 
beyond  what  he  envisioned  in  adding  strength  to  the  republic. 

Even  at  the  present  moment,  industry  is  scouring  the  uni- 
versities for  engineers  and  other  personnel;  the  government  is 
also  daily  searching  the  schools  for  biologists,  chemists, 
mathematicians,  engineers  and  other  personnel.   The  press 
announced  recently  that  highway  construction  in  Alabama  may  be 
hindered  by  a  scarcity  of  engineers.   The  schools  have  paid  off 
and  are  still  paying  off  in  every  phase  of  our  national  life. 
Is  it  not  remarkable  that  Jefferson  and  his  contemporaries 
should  envision  the  public  school  as  such  an  essential  of  our 
national  growth,  and  a  miracle  that  it  exceeded  their  enlightened 
expectations? 

As  observed  earlier,  the  states  took  up  the  idea  beginning 
with  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.   The  idea  spread  within  a  few 
years  like  a  forest  fire,  especially  through  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.   The  movement  was  much  weaker  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  all  accepted  the  idea.   Alabama,  entering 
the  Union  in  1819>  placed  public  schools  in  its  first  consti- 
tution.  In  order  to  bring  this  story  home  to  us  I  am  going  to 
quote  here  Section  256  of  our  present  constitution  which  places 
upon  the  state  the  responsibility  for  this  debt  to  its  citizens 
as  Condorcet  said  it  was. 
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"The  legislature  shall  establish,  organize,  and  maintain  a 

liberal  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  thereof  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twenty-one  years.   The  public  school  fund  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school 
children  of  school  age  therein,  and  shall  be  so  apportioned  to 
the  schools  in  the  districts  or  townships  in  the  counties  as  to 
provide,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  school  terms  of  equal 
duration  in  such  districts  or  townships.   Separate  schools  shall 
be  provided  for  white  and  colored  children,  and  no  child  of 
either  race  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  a  school  of  the  other 
race." 

Please  note  the  first  sentence  that  the  Legislature  shall 
establish,  organize,  and  maintain  a  liberal  system  of  public 
schools  throughout  the  state.   That  is  what  the  Legislature  has 
been  doing  all  these  years. 

Because  of  what  I  am  told,  I  feel  compelled  to  push  this 
matter  of  state  responsibility  a  little  farther.   1  understand 
that  after  August  28  the  section  I  have  just  read  will  be  taken 
out  and  a  new  statement  added.   In  part  it  will  read,  "Nothing 
in  this  constitution  shall  be  construed  as  creating  or  recog- 
nizing any  right  to  education  or  training  at  public  expense,  nor 
as  limiting  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  legislature,  in 
furthering  or  providing  for  education,  to  require  or  impose 
conditions  or  procedures  deemed  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order." 
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The  crucial  words  in  the  new  amendment  are,  "Nothing  in  this 
constitution  shall  be  construed  as  creating  or  recognizing  any 
right  to  education  or  training  at  public  expense."  We  are  thus 
taking  public  schools  out  of  the  constitution.   We  are  in 
principle  going  back  on  Jefferson  and  Condorcet  and  even  repudi- 
ating our  previous  stand  on  this  concept  of  education  in  a 
democratic  state.  As  all  this  goes  on,  we  stand  today  in 
Alabama  and  the  Southeast  at  the  dawn  of  a  fabulous  development 
industrially  and  economically.   Industries  are  coming  to  our 
own  state  at  over  a  million  dollars  a  day.   Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  happened  before.   Had  this  movement  come  in  1900  or  even  as 
last  as  1916,  it  could  not  have  gone  forward.   Even  at  that  late 
date  Alabama's  educational  level  was  too  low.   Some  counties  had 
as  high  as  160  illiterates  per  thousand  in  1916.  V.'hen  sixteen 
per  cent  of  adults  are  illiterate  in  a  thousand  there  are  many 
others  in  that  thousand  who  are  not  educated. 

Even  today  with  this  emerging  renaissance  in  the  South  we 
are  scarcely  ready  with  trained  persons.   Thousands  will  be 
imported  from  more  educationally  favored  parts  of  our  country, 
to  swing  the  new  industrial  projects.  When  will  the  day  come 
when  such  developments  here  will  not  present  the  familiar  sight 
of  Yankees  furnishing  the  talent  for  the  technical  phases  at 
high  pay  and  the  native  sons  carrying  the  hoes  and  digging  the 
ditches.   That  day  has  not  yet  arrived  and  if  developments 
continue  at  the  present  rate  it  will  not  arrive,  and  they  will 
continue. 
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This  seems,  therefore,  a  very  inopportune  time  to  be 
removing  the  words  "public  schools"  from  the  constitution.   It 
is  no  time  to  be  hesitating  about  public  schools.   We  should  be 
re-dedicating  ourselves  to  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  and  pushing 
forward  with  all  our  might.  For  the  first  time  in  a  hundred 
years  we  are  confronted  with  the  regional  opportunity  to  go 
forward  economically,  industrially,  socially,  and  we  suddenly 
become  preoccupied  with  something  else. 

Of  course  I  know  that  taking  the  public  school  out  of  the 
constitution  will  not  mean  their  disestablishment  tomorrow.   The 
great  depression  came  three  years  after  the  stock  market  crash. 
A  wounded  ship  may  stay  afloat  for  quite  awhile  before  it  sinks, 
but  it  may  finally  go  down.  Will  there  be  a  slight  and  then 
increasing  deterioration  of  our  schools?  What  we  are  about  to  do 
is  a  very  fundamental  change;  we  should  know  it  before  we  act. 
If  we  take  public  schools  out  of  our  constitution  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  will  rest  there  again.   There  will  always 
be  enough  selfish  interests  to  keep  them  out.   There  are  still 
enough  individuals  who  are  indifferent  or  actually  opposed  to 
public  schools  to  prevent  us  from  re-establishing  them  in  the 
constitution  for  quite  awhile. 

I  conclude  by  giving  you  a  quotation  from  a  speech  by  E.  B. 
Norton,  former  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  maintaining  separate  schools  for 
the  races.   For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  taught  in  the 
white  schools  of  Alabama.   I  am  certainly  not  in  favor  of 
becoming  so  excited  over  the  critical  problems  which  we  face  in 
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reference  to  our  present  situation  that  we  will  abandon  the 
constitutional  provisions  for  public  education  in  Alabama. 
Constitutional  State  responsibility  for  public  education  has 
been  written  into  the  very  structure  of  American  Government. 
Every  single  one  of  the  forty-eight  states,  without  any 
exception  and  without  any  compulsion  from  the  National 
Government,  wrote  into  the  very  constitution  of  the  state  that 
it  should  be  a  responsibility  of  its  legislature  to  provide 
public  schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  state.   To  abandon 
that  position  is  to  abandon  the  surest  foundation  of  American 
liberty  that  we  have  known  and  to  abandon  the  very  basis  on 
which  we  have  been  able  to  build  an  economic  system  of  free 
enterprise.  We,  as  a  people,  simply  must  find  some  way  to  meet 
this  problem  of  the  education  of  the  two  races  without  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  the  entire  system  of  public  education  in  the 
process." 

If  I  had  a  special  charge  to  give  our  graduates,  the  heart 
of  it  would  be  to  re-dedicate  yourselves  to  public  schools — to 
the  common  school  which  Horace  Mann  said  was  the  greatest 
invention  of  man. 

Commencement  Adress  at 
Troy  State  College 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION  AND  THE  MODERN  STATE 
Commencement  Address  at  Troy  State  College 

C.  B.  Smith 

To  what  does  our  philosophy  and  practice  of  modern  education 
owe  most?  To  what  forces  in  modern  life  must  it  look  for 
continued  progress?  It  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  the 
liberal  movement,  beginning  in  the  16th  century  and  running 
through  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries  and  culminating  in 
democratic-republics,  with  their  Constitutions,  Bills  of  Human 
Rights,  and  Declarations  of  Independence,  was  the  main  force 
which  gave  us  public  education  as  we  see  it  today;  and  that 
public  education  as  now  conceived  and  practiced  is  contingent 
upon  the  continuance  of  democracy. 

It  is  customary  to  emphasize  the  dependence  of  democracy 
upon  education.   The  proposition  that  democracy  is  highly 
dependent  upon  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  advocated 
with  increasing  force  and  effectiveness  from  the  establishment 
of  our  nation.   Several  of  the  liberals  among  the  founding 
fathers  at  one  time  or  another  stressed  the  necessity  for 
publicly  supported  schools  in  a  democratic-republic.  Even  when 
not  quite  clear  as  to  how  public  schools  were  to  be  supported, 
they  put  great  store  by  public  enlightenment  as  a  basic 
consideration.  Washington,  Madison,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and 
others  are  still  quoted  in  support  of  public  education  at  public 
expense. 
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It  is  instructive,  however,  as  indicated  in  the  beginning, 
to  turn  the  proposition  around,  as  professional  educators,  and 
consider  how  public  education,  as  we  believe  in  it,  is  dependent 
upon  democracy  as  a  way  of  life.   I  mean  to  say  that  if  the 
country  happens  to  turn  toward  something  resembling  either 
fascism  or  communism,  the  first  group  to  feel  the  pressure  of  a 
changing  order  will  be  educators.   Next,  of  course,  would  be 
newspapers  and  other  channels  of  discussion  and  free  thought. 
Enough  episodes  have  occurred  during  the  past  several  years  in 
this  country  to  indicate  what  will  happen  to  public  schools  and 
colleges  and  the  teachers  in  case  of  a  decline  in  democracy,  and 
foreign  countries  furnish  examples  in  plenty  as  to  what  our 
predicament  would  be. 

Following  up  the  thesis  of  our  dependence  upon  the  liberal 
tradition,  I  cite  a  little  history.   Shapiro,  an  American 
historian,  in  discussing  the  liberal  movement  says,  "Popular 
education  was  another  hallmark  of  liberalism.   Because  of  its 
profound  faith  in  progress  through  universal  enlightenment, 
liberalism  sought  to  educate  the  masses  in  order  to  create  a 
body  of  free  citizens.   A  national  system  of  popular  education 
was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  liberal  state  which  could 
function  only  through  the  active  participation  of  its  citizens." 
Diderot,  a  French  liberal  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  made 
an  eloquent  plea  to  the  Russian  Empress  to  establish  schools, 
open  to  all  the  children  of  the  nation,  where  teachers,  paid  by 
the  state,  would  teach  the  elements  of  all  the  sciences. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  advocates  of  popular  education  among 
the  French  liberals  was  Condorcet.   His  famous  report  on 
education,  presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  April  20-21, 
1792,  says  Shapiro,  "constitutes  a  landmark  in  educational 
history, "  E.H.  Reisner,  one  of  our  own  educational  historians, 
says  of  the  same  report,  "Probably  no  finer  ideal  of  education 
in  a  national  state  has  ever  been  set  forth  than  that  of 
Condorcet  as  given  in  his  report.  Many  of  its  provisions  have 
been  adopted  in  the  national  systems  of  education  which  have 
been  developed  since  his  time,  while  in  large  part  it  continues 
to  represent  an  ideal  toward  which  the  thoughtful  leaders  are 
striving." 

The  first  sentence  of  this  famous  report  is  as  follows: 
"Public  education  is  a  duty  that  society  owes  to  all  citizens." 
The  national  system  was  "to  assure  to  each  one  the  opportunity 
of  making  himself  more  capable  of  performing  his  civic  functions; 
and  of  developing  to  the  highest  degree  the  talents  that  one  has 
received  from  nature,  thereby  establishing  among  the  citizens 
actual  equality  in  order  to  make  real  the  political  equality 
decreed  by  law." 

This,  and  practically  all  that  was  said  in  this  connection 
by  Condorcet,  is  familiar  philosophy  and  the  ideal  of  practice 
in  democratic  countries  today.   The  latest  pronouncements  of  our 
own  apostles  of  education  fit  pretty  well  into  the  educational 
philosophy  of  Condorcet.   Not  education  for  indoctrination,  or 
merely  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  an 
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after  world,  but  an  education  that  fits  one  for  complete  and 
full  living  on  this  earth  was  the  ideal  of  the  philosophic 
liberals.   There  were,  of  course,  strong  forces  opposed  to  any 
such  ideals  and  practice,  and  Condorcet  spent  a  good  bit  of  time 
in  prison. 

The  representative  of  this  point  of  view  concerning 
education  in  America  was  Thomas  Jefferson — a  contemporary  of 
Condorcet.  The  basic  premises  of  these  two  men  are  approximately 
the  same.   Some  people  think  that  Jefferson  was  greatly 
influenced  in  his  thinking  by  the  French  liberals.   There  is 
evidence  that  the  French  were  also  influenced  by  him,  and  in 
setting  up  their  system,  they  actually  referred  to  Jefferson's 
plans  for  a  system  of  popular  education. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Jefferson  states  his  point  of  view 
as  follows:   "I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  education  as 
the  source  to  be  most  relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition, 
promoting  the  virtue,  and  advancing  the  happiness  of  man."  And 
again  to  Madison  he  wrote,  "Above  all  things  I  hope  the  education 
of  the  common  people  will  be  attended  to;  convinced  that  on 
their  good  sense  we  may  rely  with  the  most  security  for  the 
preservation  of  a  due  degree  of  liberty." 

In  summary  his  philosophy  may  be  stated  as  follows;   "The 
great  general  principle,  the  mighty  underlying,  foundation 
truth,  is  that  in  the  general  elementary  education  of  all  the 
people  there  will  be  found  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  virtue, 
happiness,  security,  and  liberty.  There  are  no  conditions  or 
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provisos  in  this  social  law.  Religion,  race,  conditions — 
material,  social,  and  political — do  not  lessen  its  importance, 
or  vary  its  operation,  or  impose  any  conditions  upon  it.  Will 
you  have  a  happy,  virtuous  state,  a  free,  a  secure  state?  Then, 
educate  all  the  people  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  knowledge; 
instruct  every  child  to  read,  that  he  may  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world;  instruct  him  in  those  other  necessary  branches  of 
learning  that  he  may  keep  his  part  in  the  world's  work  going 
right.   In  the  free  public  schools  are  the  taproots  of  true 
citizenship." 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  public  education,  as  we 
conceive  of  it  today,  was  the  vision  of  the  18th  and  19th 
century  liberals. 

Bringing  the  proposition  down  to  the  present  day,  a  fairly 
good  case  could  be  made  out  in  favor  of  the  liberal  forces  in 
our  society  and  their  support  of  the  ideal  of  universal 
enlightenment. 

As  in  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Condorcet,  the 
enemies  of  public  education  as  we  believe  in  it  are  in  the  ranks 
of  the  royalist  minded.   It  must  always  be  remembered  that  since 
the  days  of  Jefferson  a  large  minority  has  never  accepted 
democracy.  I  interpret  opposition  to  public  education  in  our 
modern  state  as  opposition  to  democracy  and  the  liberal 
tradition,  and  an  attack  upon  the  public  as  an  attack  on 
democracy. 

Moving  on  to  a  closer  view  in  terms  of  time  and  space,  let 
us  ask  the  question  as  to  what  educational  philosophy,  or  even 
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political  philosophy,  should  be  our  guide  in  facing  problems  as 
we  find  them  in  Alabama  and  other  southern  states.  What  has  the 
liberal  tradition,  for  instance,  to  contribute?  Dr.  Odum's 
analysis  of  our  section  in  "Southern  Regions"  places  us  second 
to  none  in  human  and  natural  resources.   He  quotes  a  geographer 
as  having  estimated  that  the  South  is  "one  of  two  regions  on 
this  earth,  and  only  two,  which  will  out-distance  all  others. 
Above  all  the  other  regions,  they  are  the  gardens  of  the  world." 

On  top  of  these  statements,  however,  a  long  list  of 
economic  and  social  wastes  and  technological  lags  are  listed. 
We  are  a  region  of  exceedingly  low  per  capita  income,  and  the 
strictly  agricultural  income  is  very  discouraging.   Land 
ownership  is  decreasing  and  tenant  farming  is  increasing 
proportionately  and  rapidly.   Our  health  hazards  have  not  been 
eliminated  in  comparison  with  other  regions.   The  crime  and 
delinquency  rates  are  shamefully  high;  in  fact,  the  highest  in 
the  western  world.   Illiteracy  is  still  too  high,  though  we  have 
been  reducing  it  rapidly.   Human  relations  are  a  major  problem, 
and  regard  for  human  life  in  general  is  said  to  be  low  among  us. 

In  the  same  region  some  people  find  over-conservatism,  even 
re-actionary  forces,  economic  fundamentalism,  and  toryism  in 
both  high  and  low  places.   I  have  been  told  myself  in  other 
parts  that  we  have  in  practice  less  genuine  democracy  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  country.  Whether  these  accusations  be  true 
or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  section  will  ever  blossom 
without  a  liberal  operation  of  much  democracy.  A  political, 
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educational,  and  economic  philosophy  which  puts  the  improvement 
of  individual  human  beings  above  every  other  consideration  is 
the  great  need  of  our  section.   There  must  be  an  economic 
philosophy  allowing  opportunity  for  all,  a  political  philosophy 
allowing  participation  for  all,  and  an  educational  philosophy, 
as  Ross  Finney  states,  which  does  not  stop  at  enabling  a  few 
individuals  to  escape  out  of  their  class,  but  enables  the  lower 
classes  to  escape  "en  masse"  out  of  their  cultural  deprivation, 
and  by  that  route  out  of  their  economic  helplessness  also,  in 
the  end. 

The  type  of  school  and  the  type  of  government  envisioned 
by  Jefferson  and  the  French  liberals  were  supposed  to  be 
institutions  which  would  enable  the  lower  classes  to  rise  "en 
masse."  Their  science  of  education  in  the  narrow  sense  perhaps 
might  now  be  considered  somewhat  inadequate,  but  their  definition 
of  the  social  function  of  education  and  of  government  has  not  yet 
been  superseded.   The  workability  of  their  philosophy  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  in  this  country. 

The  assumption  that  a  dynamic  program  of  education  is 
democracy's  method  of  improving  its  human  welfare  is  therefore 
sound;  it  has  been  proved.   The  chief  duty  of  the  educators  of  a 
democracy  is  to  see  that  the  educational  program  is  planned  with 
relevance  to  social  needs,  and  many  of  them  are  doing  it. 

For  the  educator  another  problem  is  posed.   If  our 
difficulties  lie  in  human  inadequacy,  and  Jefferson  thought  they 
did  in  his  day,  this  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
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difficulty  lies  in  a  lack  of  the  education.   In  speaking  of 
human  inadequacy,  the  writers  do  not  mean  anything  racially 
inherent;  for  all  the  sociologists  and  biologists  testify  to  the 
soundness  of  our  racial  stock.   The  term  "human  inadequacy" 
means  that  absence  of  social  competency  growing  out  of  a  lack  of 
training.   Therefore,  the  educator  must  conceive  a  program  of 
education  specifically  in  terms  of  enriched  social  living,  of 
community  building,  of  vocational  training,  of  culture.   He  must 
plan  with  an  awareness  that  too  many  of  our  people  are  marginal 
and  sub-marginal  in  their  living.   The  techniques  by  which  they 
may  lift  themselves  must  be  taught  them  through  the  schools. 
The  educational  planner  must  be  aware  of  our  special  health 
hazards  in  our  region--pellagra,  hookworm,  malaria,  tuberculosis, 
inadequate  diet;  he  must  be  aware  of  housing  conditions  both 
rural  and  urban,  for  both  white  and  colored;  he  must  take  note 
of  the  need  for  play  and  recreational  life.   He  cannot  ignore 
the  problem  of  human  relations,  respect  for  the  sacredness  of 
life,  and  the  supreme  worth  of  our  democratic  traditions. 

We  would  not  have  the  educational  planner  think  only  in 
terms  of  social  shortages.   He  must  think  also  in  terms  of  our 
potentialities.   He  plans  for  a  vigorous  race  which  shows  no 
signs  of  biological  degeneracy  as  a  people.   He  has  many  assets 
to  work  with  in  our  southern  history,  literature,  traditions, 
and  folk  ways.   As  I  have  already  indicated,  he  is  surrounded  by 
a  natural  heritage — the  natural  richness  of  which  is  unsurpassed 
anywhere  on  the  globe.   It  consists  of  soil,  forest,  wild  life, 
natural  beauty,  and  the  basic  minerals.  The  items  are  too 
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numerous  to  catalog.   The  elements  for  the  building  of  a 
superior  civilization  are  present,  according  to  many  expert 
authorities,  on  social  and  economic  analysis.   Many  would  say 
that  the  catalytic  agent  now  essential  to  set  the  processes  of  a 
great  civilization  is  a  vital  functioning  education  from  grade 
one  in  the  elementary  school  through  the  graduate  school  of  the 
university. 

And  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  education  is  not  moving  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  these  statements.   Our  main  trouble 
is  that  we  started  comparatively  late.   Too  much  of  our  progress 
in  education  has  been  made  since  1900  or  even  since  1915*   But 
we  are  on  our  way.   Our  fine  rural  consolidated  schools  are 
beginning  to  function  for  a  better  rural  life.   Our  handicap  is 
that  we  have  not  had  these  schools  long  enough,  but  progress  is 
being  made. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  that  it  is  only  the  social 
point  of  view  of  democracy  that  will  insist  upon  the  support  of 
such  a  program  of  education.   Science,  education,  and  democracy 
can  make  us  the  garden  spot  of  the  world.   The  visions  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  other  liberals  were  not  mere  daydreams.   The 
elements  of  their  Utopias  are  more  visible  today  than  in  their 
day.   Many  things  they  saw  have  happened.   May  we  renew  our 
faith  in  the  liberal  tradition. 
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ALABAMA  AND  ITS  RESOURCES 
C.  B.  Smith 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  take  hold  of  the  problem  of 
Alabama  and  its  resources,  I  shall  proceed  by  means  of  drawing 
certain  puzzling  contrasts  which  actually  exist  in  Alabama. 
There  is,  first,  the  contrast  between  the  amazing  wealth  of 
natural  resources  and  the  distressing  economic  poverty  of  our 
people.   There  is,  second,  the  wealth  of  human  resources  lying 
in  a  prolific  birthrate,  homogeneous  population  in  contrast  with 
absence  of  skilled  tradesmen,  craftsmen,  artisans,  and  artists; 
in  other  words,  an  absence  of  the  traits  education  and 
civilization  give  to  people.   This  is  like  saying  that  the 
human  resources  as  a  whole  population  are  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  potentialities  as,  say  the  Swiss,  or  the  Danish  people  or 
as  the  ancient  Greeks  of  Athens.   In  a  sense  Grey's  Elegy 
written  in  a  country  church  yard  would  apply  to  sections  of  our 
people. 

After  giving  this  double  contrast,  I  shall  venture  a  general 
explanation  and  risk  a  prediction  or  two. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  natural  resources,  a  description 
of  the  God-given  mineral,  agricultural,  climatic,  and  geographic 
resources  of  Alabama  reads  like  a  fairy  tale. 

Alabama's  fifty-two  inches  of  rainfall  annually  is  almost 
twice  as  abundant  as  the  twenty-eight  inch  average  for  the 
country  at  large.   Its  warm  climate  will  produce  almost  any  of 
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the  staple  crops  and  many  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the 
American  table.   The  growing  season  is  long — being  about  eight 
months.  Fifteen  hundred  miles  of  rivers  are  ready  to  carry 
varied  products  to  the  open  sea.  Running  through  rich  coal 
fields  a  number  of  these  waterways  serve  admirably  for  the 
production  of  abundant  steam  and  cheap  electric  power,  making 
possible  numerous  types  of  metallurgical  and  electrochemical 
industries. 

The  State  has  an  almost  unbelievably  large  number  of  high 
grade  soil  types.   The  semi-tropical  coastal  plains  to  the  south, 
the  temperate  plateaus  to  the  north,  and  the  fertile  Black  Belt 
of  central  Alabama  yield  soils  suited  to  almost  every  need.   The 
central  portion  of  Alabama  is  one  of  the  best  suited  areas  in 
the  United  States  for  cattle  raising  and  dairy  products. 

There  is  in  the  State  a  very  large  stumpage  of  standing 
long-leaf  yellow  pine,  short-leaf  pine,  and  many  varieties  of 
hardwoods  in  great  quantities. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  our  State  has  one  of  the 
largest  coal  fields  in  this  country  producing  coals  of  suitable 
quality  for  high  grade  coke,  steam,  and  domestic  use.   The  river 
system  running  through  these  fields  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  another  fortunate  asset. 

Alabama  is  among  the  leading  states  in  its  amount  of 
potential  water  power.  This  power  coupled  with  its  abundance  of 
coal  should  eventually  give  us  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap 
electricity  for  industrial  and  domestic  use. 
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In  summary,  and  without  mentioning  many  things,  Alabama 

holds  an  unrivaled  position  in  having  fertile  agricultural 
lands,  a  large  timber  supply,  power  in  unlimited  quantity  and 
variety,  iron  and  coal  within  a  small  radius,  a  river  system 
navigable  for  the  entire  twelve  months,  a  long  growing  season  for 
timber,  cattle,  and  crops,  and  a  year  round  climate  that  enables 
work  to  be  done  practically  every  day  in  the  year  out  in  the 
open. 

In  view  of  such  a  rich,  natural  endowment,  we  can  suppose 
that  an  intelligent  visitor  here  from  a  far  country  would 
certainly  expect  most  of  the  citizens  of  Alabama  to  be  living  in 
a  high  state  of  material  comfort.  After  becoming  familiar  with 
the  description  of  our  State  as  a  land  "flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,"  to  use  a  Biblical  figure,  he  would,  as  he  traveled  about, 
no  doubt,  expect  to  find  the  inhabitants  living  in  neat, 
comfortable  houses,  wearing  good  clothes,  enjoying  the  services 
of  well  trained  professionals,  as  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
artists.  He  would  expect  each  citizen  to  enjoy  the  ownership  of 
a  comfortable  minimum  of  property  and  of  steady  income.   Such 
expectancy  on  the  part  of  the  traveler  would  be  logical  and 
natural  from  his  knowledge  of  our  endowment  of  natural  richness 
and  abundance. 

Instead  of  the  above  roseate  picture,  what  would  such  an 
inspector  of  our  ways  of  life  find  on  his  tour?  Dominant  colors 
in  the  general  picture  would  be  those  of  poverty.  Large  numbers 
of  families  would  not  be  found  living  in  neat,  comfortable 
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houses,  but  under  conditions  which  have  been  designated  already 
as  one  of  our  "national  scandals."  Others  have  referred  to 
certain  housing  conditions  in  farming  sections  as  "rural  slums." 
Good,  neat  clothing  in  abundance  would  not  be  found  on  at  least 
a  third  of  the  population,  but  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
lower  third  possess  only  one  change  of  overalls  with  possibly 
one  cheap  "Sunday  Best."  As  to  professional  services,  the 
welfare  and  health  departments  could  furnish  facts  to  show  that 
not  fifty  percent  of  our  population  can  afford  hospitalization 
or  adequate  medical  attention  because  of  poverty.  To  be  more 
specific,  the  President's  Report  on  Economic  Conditions  in  the 
South  points  out  that  southern  farm  people,  even  in  the 
"prosperous"  year  of  1929,  received  an  average  gross  income  of 
only  $186  per  year  as  compared  with  $528  for  farmers  elsewhere. 
Farmers  of  Alabama  compose  a  part  of  this  picture. 

Tenant  families  receive  an  income  of  only  $73  per  person  for 
a  year's  work.  Earnings  of  sharecroppers  range  from  $38  to  $87 
per  person,  and  an  income  of  $38  annually  means  only  a  little 
more  than  ten  cents  a  day.   The  peasants  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Europe  probably  lived  better.  Non-farming  people  of  Alabama  and 
the  South  enjoy  an  average  income  of  $31^  as  compared  with  $60^ 
for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  terms  of  wealth  rather  than  income  our  per  capita  is 
less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  national  average.  As  to  the 
distribution  of  this  ownership,  we  know  both  from  observation 
and  from  statistics  that  our  wage  earning  class  possess  very 
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little  and  that  from  sixty  percent  to  seventy  percent  of  our 
farmers  do  not  own  the  lands  they  till  in  Alabama. 

Our  material  comfort  and  well-being,  therefore,  is  in  great 
contrast  at  this  time  with  our  natural  resources,  which  are  so 
rich  and  abundant.   Odum  in  southern  regions  makes  some  state- 
ments in  summary  fashion  which  are  of  interest  at  this  point, 
and  which  serve  to  emphasize  this  contrast  between  natural 
abundance  and  actual  material  welfare  in  our  State.  The  picture, 
he  says,  of  which  we  are  a  part  includes, 

the  lowest  per  capita  farm  income,  the  lowest 
income  per  worker,  the  lowest  return  per  unit  of 
horse  power,  the  lowest  ratio  of  income  from 
livestock  production,  the  lowest  percentage  of 
total  sales  coming  from  cooperation  sales,  the 
lowest  per  capita  purebred  livestock,  the  lowest 
production  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  a  low 
ratio  of  pasture  land,  a  low  carrying  capacity 
for  pasture  lands,  an  extraordinarily  large  drain 
from  erosion  and  waste  lands,  a  phenomenally  high 
expenditure  for  commercial  fertilizer,  a  low 
ranking  in  the  various  mechanical  techniques  of 
farming  and  living,  such  as  tractors,  water, 
lights,  telephone,  and  many  others,  in  addition 
to  deficiencies  in  health,  literacy,  education, 
and  general  cultural  activities. 

In  another  connection  Odum  adds  to  the  above  by  saying  that 

in  the  area  including  Alabama, 

There  is  large  waste  in  tuberculosis,  rickets, 
anemia,  and  many  other  results  of  poor  diet.  All 
of  this  in  a  land  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  super- 
abundance of  food  of  all  sorts,  rich  in  minerals, 
vitamins,  and  proteins.   In  addition  to  these 
basic  deficiencies,  there  is  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  which  reflects  waste  in  malnutrition, 
unbalanced  diet,  richness  of  foods,  and  other 
allied  factors,  to  which  must  be  added  an  enormous 
waste  in  the  money  value  of  human  life  morbidity, 
estimated  in  billions  of  dollars. 
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Recent  writers  have  also  pointed  with  emphasis  to  our  human 

resources  along  with  natural  resources.   Our  State  is  among 

those  described  as  having  an  abundance  of  human  resources.   That 

is,  we  have  a  high  birth-rate,  a  homogeneous  population, 

descending  from  hardy  races  of  northern  Europe.   Odum  in 

describing  them  says, 

the  region  affords  a  human  background  of  unusual 
wealth,  in  number,  in  biological  prepotency,  in 
the  best,  as  well  as  poorest,  of  American  stocks, 
white  and  black,  adequate  for  the  utmost  in 
cultural  achievement  and  continuity  of  labor 
supply. 

Here  there  are  resources  uninventoried  in  millions  of  southern 

folk  to  whom  no  opportunity  has  ever  come  to  attain  more 

knowledge  and  to  work  with  and  esteem  people  throughout  the  rest 

of  the  nation, 

Heer,  in  a  study  of  wages  and  income  in  the  South,  made  a 
few  years  ago,  calls  attention  to  the  large  reserve  supply  of 
labor  for  industrial  use  which  we  have  due  to  our  low  agri- 
cultural productivity,  coupled  with  the  tenant  farming  situation. 
So  great  and  exceptional  is  the  reserve  of  people  that  it  is 
more  of  a  problem  than  an  asset  to  us.   Incidentally,  this 
situation  was  a  factor  in  the  passage  of  the  federal  minimum 
wage  law. 

It  is  pointed  out,  therefore,  that  the  southern  states,  of 
which  Alabama  is  one,  have  a  great  reserve  of  people  with  great 
potentialities  but  who  are  not  being  developed  by  employment, 
education,  or  training  in  the  skilled  trades.  What  these  people 
could  be  in  terms  of  culture  and  social  well-being  contrasted 
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with  what  they  are  furnishes  us  with  as  great  a  contrast  as  that 

between  abundant  natural  resources  and  material  well-being 

outlined  above. 

The  result  of  these  two  contrasts,  which  are  interwoven 

with  each  other,  is  depressing  indeed.  By  way  of  emphasis  I 

quote  a  summary  paragraph  from  Odum's  Southern  Regions  which  he 

gives  as  sample  outcomes  of  our  situation: 

.  .  .  homicides  among  both  whites  and  blacks, 
exceeding  that  of  the  highest  records  of  larger 
cities  of  the  North,  waste  and  havoc  wrought  by 
false  standards  of  "honor",  wasted  energies  in 
factional  and  interstate  jealousies,  over 
emphasis  on  inter-sectarian  conflict,  a  large 
proportion  of  illiterates,  absence  of  libraries, 
reading  facilities  and  reading  habits,  a  lack  of 
first  rank  universities,  a  lack  of  aesthetic 
influences,  discouragement  of  original  and 
creative  work  in  literature,  music,  or  other  art, 
and  a  failure  to  regard  distinguished  effort; 
lack  of  interest  in  social  and  political  science, 
lack  of  trained  leadership  for  the  industries  and 
professions;  poorly  balanced  work,  strain  on  man 
power,  waste  in  children  and  mothers  on  farm  and 
in  factory;  waste  in  race  conflict,  in  personal 
and  feudal  antagonisms,  in  fighting  over  small 
things:  waste  of  intellectual  power  in  emotional 
exhaustion,  in  stubborn  opposition  to  progress; 
waste  of  vast  possibilities  of  youth  undeveloped 
and  untrained,  born,  living  and  moving  through 
life  without  ever  gaining  a  knowledge  of  their 
power  and  possibilities. 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  for  intelligent  people  to  ask  why 
we  find  this  contrast  between  natural  richness  and  abundance  and 
social  deficiencies.  Since  there  is  perhaps  no  single  reason,  a 
short  discourse  like  this  one  cannot  go  into  such  an  analysis. 

In  speaking  of  the  southeastern  region,  of  which  Alabama  is 
a  part,  Odum  gives  an  analysis  as  follows: 
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It  (southeast)  excels  in  the  superabundance  of 
its  natural  resources  and  its  human  resources  and 
lags  in  the  measure  of  its  technological  wealth, 
its  artificial  wealth,  its  industries,  and  its 
institutional  modes  of  life  and  culture. 

This  means  that  in  all  aspects  of  its  potential 
resources  it  reflects  the  technological  lag.   For 
it  does  not  afford  the  technical  institution  for 
the  development  and  use  of  its  human  resources  any 
more  than  it  does  for  its  physical  resources. 

In  another  statement  Odum  says  of  the  region  the  following: 

as  to  resources — superabundance;  as  to  skills, 
science,  technology,  organization — deficiency;  as 
to  general  economy — waste;  as  to  culture — richness 
with  immaturity  and  multiple  handicaps;  as  to 
trends — hesitancy  and  relative  retrogression  in 
many  aspects  of  culture. 

All  this  applies  to  Alabama. 

I  make  these  quotations  by  way  of  analysis  and  because  I 
see  in  them  some  hope.   If  Dr.  Odum's  analysis  is  correct,  all 
we  need  is  time.  Deficiencies  in  science,  skills,  technology  are 
now  being  remedied  by  education,  travel,  and  inter-communication 
with  other  regions.  We  as  southerners  are  getting  less 
provincial  all  the  time  with  accelerated  speed.  We  may  even 
shed  off  some  of  our  cultural  handicaps.   Some  of  these 
handicaps,  however,  are  due  to  the  national  policies  forced  upon 
by  majority  rule  of  a  large  country.  Among  these  are  the 
protective  tariff,  the  differentials  in  freight  rates,  and 
lately  the  wages  and  hour  bill,  though  much  depends  upon  the 
administration  of  the  latter. 

This  danger  that  a  whole  region  might  be  enslaved  in  some 
ways  where  the  vital  interests  of  say  one-fourth  of  the  nation 
conflicted  with  the  other  three-fourths  was  pointed  out  just 
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before  and  just  after  the  formation  of  our  United  States,   Many- 
men  prominent  in  the  American  Revolution  opposed  to  the  last  the 
formation  of  a  single  nation  for  this  very  reason,  and  even 
after  the  Constitution  many  statesmen  struggled  to  keep  the 
powers  of  our  national  government  very  limited,  so  that  policies 
injurious  to  a  whole  group  of  states  could  not  be  enforced. 
Among  these  were  John  Taylor  of  Carolina,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
later  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  latter  worked  out  a  whole  scheme  of 
government  to  limit  the  power  of  majority  rule.   The  southern 
states,  as  we  know,  finally  withdrew  on  this  issue,  and  even 
though  forced  back  into  the  Union,  subsequent  history  has  not 
proved  him  wrong.  So,  we  have  had  the  protective  tariff  as  well 
as  other  policies  which  have  served  as  effective  economic  pumps 
to  push  our  surpluses  to  the  north  and  east. 

Our  final  hope  is  for  a  belated  alignment  with  the 
agricultural  west  which  will  at  last  give  us  the  political  power 
to  remove  these  handicaps. 

With  the  removal  of  handicapping  national  policies,  and 
with  the  removal  by  education  of  cultural  handicaps,  and  with 
our  richness  in  natural  resources,  our  geographic  location,  our 
climate,  and  our  people,  Alabama  bids  fair  within  the  coming 
years  to  take  its  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  states  in  the 
Union  in  cultural  and  material  progress. 

Prepared  for  a  Women's  Group, 
Dothan,  1938 
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THE  AMERICAN  TRADITION  OF  LIBERTY 
In  a  recent  book  Felix  Morley  contends  in  one  place  that 
the  American  people  are  and  were  unique  in  one  respect.   They 
are  the  only  people  in  history  who  had  the  opportunity  to  set  up 
a  governmental  and  social  system  in  accordance  with  a  particular 
philosophy  of  government  and  society.   He  contends  furthermore 
that  they  responded  to  the  opportunity  and  set  up  the  system. 
It  has  worked. 

We  know  who  the  leading  architects  were,  but  we  also  know 
that  the  people  as  a  whole  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  job 
of  construction.   The  individual  citizens  were  pretty  well 
saturated  with  the  ideology  upon  which  the  system  was  based. 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  testified,  for  example,  that  the  ideas  in 
the  Declaration  were  not  his  own  originally.   He  said  he  simply 
used  what  the  people  were  thinking  and  talking  about.   A  close 
study  of  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our  Constitution  will 
reveal  that  the  people  as  a  whole  insisted  on  a  federal  republic, 
as  against  a  consolidated  government,  and  that  many  in  the 
Convention  leaned  toward  the  latter.   And  we  know  that  the 
people  insisted  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights  being  added  to  the 
Constitution.   They  also  embodied  the  same  principles  in  making 
state  and  local  governments. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  this  particular  argument  of  the 
aforementioned  writer  on  his  thesis.   Our  American  ancestors  of 
the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  did  a  great  and  creative  job. 
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They  handed  on  to  us  a  great  heritage,  a  great  liberal  tradition. 
I  must  say  again,  though  the  people  had  great  patriotic  leaders, 
they  as  a  whole  created  the  system. 

I  said  the  task  was  done  in  line  with  a  set  of  ideas 
previously  developed,  but  the  implication  was  that  only  in 
America  could  the  ideas  have  been  implemented.   Feudalism  had 
never  gotten  a  hold  on  America,  and  the  ordinary  citizen  was 
articulate  about  his  liberties.   The  vested  interests  of  church 
and  class  were  weak  on  this  continent.   America  was  more  in  a 
"state  of  nature"  than  other  peoples  of  the  western  world.   This 
phrase  was  John  Locke's  and  was  used  by  Patrick  Henry  and  others 
in  the  first  Continental  Congress. 

At  this  point  I  submit  a  hypothetical  question,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument.   If  the  slate  were  wiped  clean,  could  we  as  a 
people  do  it  again?  For  several  years  I  have  been  among  a  few 
who  contend,  again  for  the  sake  of  argument  perhaps,  that  our 
people  are  slipping  in  their  grasp  of  the  original  premises 
which  created  the  system  under  which  they  are  living.   In  one 
place  Felix  Morley  states  the  following:   "The  majority,  in  all 
probability,  the  great  majority  of  contemporary  Americans  are 
indifferent  to  their  heritage,"  and  elsewhere  he  adds,  "On  the 
other  hand,  native  intelligence,  even  without  academic  support, 
has  from  the  outset  shown  itself  quick  to  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  Republic."   This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
system  was  set  up  before  we  had  a  school  system. 

But  according  to  the  information  we  get  from  time  to  time, 
native  intelligence  is  not  now  understanding  this  purpose.   John 
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Lyon  Collyer,  President,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  says  this  in  a 
speech:   "Not  long  ago  a  research  center  made  a  scientific 
survey  among  grown-ups  in  the  United  States  to  find  out  what 
they  knew  about  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  cornerstone  of  the  great 
structure  of  our  freedoms.   The  survey  was  a  saddening  and  an 
illuminating  one,  for  it  shows  how  far  we  are  from  a  working 
understanding  on  the  part  of  our  people,  of  the  true  foundation 
of  their  rights  and  freedoms  and  responsibilities. 

"Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  people  said  they  had  never 
heard  of  it." 

"Thirty-six  per  cent  said  they  had  heard  of  it,  but  didn't 
know  what  it  was." 

"Twelve  per  cent  gave  a  confused  and  incorrect  identifi- 
cation, such  as  Woman  Suffrage  or  Prohibition." 

"Twenty-one  per  cent — only  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  women  interviewed  had  a  reasonably  accurate  idea  of  what  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is." 

Dr.  E.  E.  Day,  President  of  Cornell,  is  also  quoted  by 
Collyer  as  follows:   "The  most  serious  of  all  threats  to 
democracy  is  the  indifference,  complacency,  and  ignorance  of 
those  who  have  shared  democracy's  benefits. 

"We  Americans  simply  take  democracy  for  granted.   We  have 
no  awareness  of  what  we  would  suffer  if  our  democratic 
privileges  were  removed.   We  fail  to  sense  what  espionage, 
terrorism,  completely  arbitrary  and  despotic  rule  would  mean  to 
us  individually.  We  make  no  sustained  effort  to  understand  what 
democracy  is.  We  are  prone  to  think  of  it  as  a  system  of 
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government  rather  than  as  a  form  of  human  relationship  in  which 
men  and  women  of  every  class  and  creed  live  together  in  peace." 

These  men  point  out  the  dangers  of  ignorance  and  complacency 
aoout  the  American  tradition,  but  scores  of  citations  could  be 
produced  to  prove  that  forceful  expression  and  action  in  terms 
of  that  tradition  itself  is  even  tagged  by  some  as  subversive. 
There  is  plenty  of  proof  that  unidentified  quotations  from 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Lincoln  and  others  would  be  promptly  dubbed 
communistic  by  some  supposedly  well-informed  Americans.   I  give 
one  more  quotation  which  comes  from  Frank  P.  Graham.  It  bears 
on  the  point  just  made  on  identifying  American  ideology.   "To  be 
truly  American  in  the  great  American  tradition  is  sometimes 
miscalled  un-American.  To  stand  by  our  historic  American  Bill 
of  Rights  is  not  a  subversive  activity.   It  is  unfair  to  our 
religion  and  our  Americanism  to  call  the  most  decent,  humane, 
and  spiritual  hopes  communistic.   The  more  Americans  who 
understand ingly  and  sincerely  subscribe  to  the  Constitution  and 
its  Bill  of  Rights  the  better  for  America  and  the  world." 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  interpret  a  little  of  my  own 
mental  history.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  came  to  have  such 
a  feeling  as  Morley  expresses  in  a  previous  quotation.   I  have 
tried  to  analyze  my  experiences  so  as  to  account  for  it.   It 
might  have  been  the  impact  of  such  things  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
the  1920' s,  the  performances  of  Attorney  General  Palmer  after 
World  War  I,  the  Scopes'  trial,  and  other  types  of  obscurantism 
of  the  1920' s. 
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Such  things  as  William  Randolph  Hearst's  attacks  on  college 
professors  and  others  in  the  1930 's  did  not  help  my  attitude  of 
concern.   It  still  appears  to  me  that  Hearst  was  definitely  a 
fascist  of  the  native  brand.   In  fact,  I  believe  that  he  was 
expressing  some  admiration  for  Mussolini  during  the  same  period 
when  he  was  trying  to  prove  teachers  to  be  subversive. 

During  the  1920' s,  1930' s,  and  even  now,  the  patriotic 
societies,  such  as  the  upper  hierarchies  of  the  D.A.R.'s  and  the 
American  Legion,  the  spirit  was  very  much  the  same  as  Hearst. 

During  the  late  1920 's  and  early  1930' s,  I  began  a  long 
period  of  study  of  such  men  as  Jefferson,  Madison,  George  Mason, 
John  Tyler  of  Carolina,  Andrew  Jackson.   I  read  on  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  on  the  American  Revolution.   I  was  anxious 
to  refresh  ray  mind  on  what  the  original  arguments  were.   I  found 
some  very  interesting  points  of  view.   Some  of  them  I  am  sure, 
would  frighten  very  severely  the  complacent  American  I  referred 
to  above.   I  wonder  what  certain  members  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  would  say  if  a  prominent  citizen  should  say 
this.   "If  there  be  any  among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  this 
Union,  or  change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed 
as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it." — Jefferson's 
inaugural  address,  1801. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  great  need  now  is  a  revival  of 
interest  in  our  democratic  heritage.   It  should  be  revised, 
reassessed  and  applied.   Neither  should  this  interest  focus  on 
mere  structure  of  government.   It  is  the  original  spirit,  the 
principles  and  purposes  that  need  reviewing. 
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New  developments  outside  the  domestic  scene  make  such 
revival  mandatory  if  we  are  not  to  lose  our  heritage. 

Many  persons  have  pointed  out  the  world  drift  away  from 
republicanism  and  the  rise  of  totalitarianism  in  recent  years, 
and  the  significance  of  this  to  our  way  of  doing  and  thinking. 
j  I  use  to  illustrate  some  recent  expression  along  this  line.   I 
shall  quote  and  paraphrase  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  McLeish, 
Congressional  Librarian.   These  ideas  appear  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Conquest  of  America"  in  Harper1 s.   He  imagines  the 
historian  writing  about  fifty  years  from  now  about  the  19^' s  in 
America.   The  historians  will  be  saying  that  America  was 
conquered  by  Russia  because  we  lost  our  original  national 
purpose  in  our  resistance  to  Communism.   MeLeish  thoroughly 
approves  of  arming  against  Russia  and  condemns  Communism  with 
arguments  much  more  devastating  than  the  usual  ones.   But 
because  we  are  not  so  thoroughly  dedicated  as  formerly  to  the 
American  tradition  of  liberty,  we  are  in  the  process  of  being 
conquered.   Here  is  what  the  historian  will  say: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  one  people  so 
completely  dominated,  intellectually  and  morally,  by  another  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  people  of  Russia  in  the 
four  years  from  19^6  through  19^9 •   American  foreigh  policy  was 
a  mirror  image  of  Russian  foreign  policy:   Whatever  the  Russians 
did,  we  did  in  reverse.   American  domestic  politics  were 
conducted  under  a  kind  of  upside  down  Russian  veto:   No  man 
could  be  elected  to  public  office  unless  he  was  on  record  as 
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detesting  the  Russians,  and  no  proposal  could  be  enacted,  from  a 
peace  plan  at  one  end  to  a  military  budget  at  the  other,  unless 
it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  Russians  wouldn't  like  it. 
American  political  controversy  was  controversy  sung  to  the 
Russian  tune." 

Further  on  he  comments:   "As  to  the  role  we  were  called 
upon  to  play,  we  had  persuaded  ourselves  that  this  labor  of 
resistance  and  containment  must  take  precedence  over  everything 
else,  and  that  purely  American  objectives  of  American  life  must 
not  only  be  subordinated  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  task  of 
containment,  but  even  in  certain  cases  sacrificed  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  we  who  possess  the  revolutionary 
title  in  the  world  we  live  in.  We  possess  the  one  force  that 
moves  forward  in  harmony  with  the  current  of  modern  life.   It  is 
the  force  put  into  words  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  though  later 
Americans  have  betrayed  that  force  in  both  words  and  actions. 
"It  is  this  seed,  this  influence,  this  force  of  revolution,  which 
is  the  living  thing  in  the  Republic.  Without  it  the  United 
States  is  so  much  land,  so  many  people,  such  an  accumulation  of 
wealth.  With  it  the  United  States  is  a  stage  upon  the  journey 
of  mankind." 

My  own  comment  is  that  it  is  this  revolutionary  tradition, 
the  revolution  of  the  individual,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of, 
lost  interest  in,  or  have  actually  become  opposed  to.   This 
opposition  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  foreign  policy,  but 
there  are  some  bad  symptoms  on  the  domestic  front. 
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A  very  telling  point  is  made  in  this  particular  connection 
by  I.  C.  Lundberg  in  Harper's  Magazine ,  December  19^8,  in  an 
article  entitled  "World  Revolution,  American  Plan." 

This  writer  points  out  the  exceedingly  revolutionary 
effects  of  our  technology  on  backward  peoples.   OUR  mechanism 
gives  these  people  hopes,  and  produces  a  restiveness  immediately 
for  social  change.   Others  generally  agree  that  any  degree  of 
industrial  revolution  creates  a  demand  for  social  changes.  Yet 
our  agents  and  salesmen  aggressively  lay  the  grounds  for  indus- 
trial revolution  and  our  State  Department  Just  as  vigorously 
supports  the  status  quo  in  the  social  and  governmental  realms  of 
the  country  being  influenced. 

Then  the  Comintern  steps  in  and  gives  the  promises  and 
guides  the  revolution.   Lundberg  gives  the  reason  for  this  as 
follows:   "The  chief  reason  why  the  revolutionary  role  of  the 
United  States  has  never  been  clearly  perceived  is  that  the 
policy  of  its  government,  ever  since  George  Washington  refused 
reciprocal  aid  to  the  insurgent  French  in  1789  has  been  the  very 
opposite  of  revolutionary.   It  has  been  essentially  a  banker's 
policy,  outwardly  conservative,  looking  for  interest  on  loans 
and  returns  on  investment." 

We  can  say  that  while  the  U.S.  unwittingly  supplies  the 
revolutionary  dynamic  through  its  technology,  the  USSR  at  the 
same  moment,  is  supplying  the  direction.   Soviet  direction 
consists  of  a  tightly  packaged  ideology:   land  for  the  peasants, 
security  for  the  workers,  and,  concealed  under  a  false  bottom, 
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privilege  for  party  and  army,  and  a  secret  police  for  all. 
Gaudily  packaged  as  it  is,  and  sold  by  native  distributors, 
soviet  propaganda  holds  out  to  the  worker  in  steaming  jungles 
and  to  the  peasant  in  rags  a  new  view  of  himself  in  a  better 
world.   We  thus  carefully  refuse  to  allow  social  change  along 
the  lines  of  our  own  traditions  and  ideology  where  our 
technology  goes  and  where  our  markets  develop.   Consequently,  we 
open  up  a  vacuum  for  Communism,  and  Communism  will  fail  to 
deliver. 

Recent  history  of  China  is  a  monumental  example.   There  are 
others  on  a  smaller  scale. 

"Because  of  this,"  says  McLeish,  Mwe  have  found  ourselves, 
not  once  but  many  times  in  the  last  four  years,  befriending 
those  who  hate  the  revolution  of  the  individual  as  violently  as 
the  Communists  hate  it.  And  not  only  abroad  but  here  at  home. 
For,  by  putting  the  hatred  and  fear  of  Russia  first  we  have 
opened  the  sacred  center  of  our  lives,  our  most  essential 
freedoms,  the  freedoms  of  mind  and  thought,  to  those  among  us 
who  have  always  hated  those  freedoms  and  who  know  well  how  to 
use  our  fear  of  Russia  as  a  mask  to  cover  their  disguised 
attacks.   The  spread  of  legalized  thought  control  from  points 
of  infection  in  the  Congress  to  State  Legislature  after  State 
Legislature  across  the  country  is  not  the  work  of  chance.   It 
is  the  work  of  freedom  hating  men.   And  we  have  laid  the  nation 
open  to  them  by  our  fears." 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  fears  have  moved 
into  a  partial  vacuum.   Because  our  original  convictions  have 
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weakened  they  yield  to  fears.   The  haters  of  freedom  convince  us 
too  easily,  because  we  have  lost  the  strength  of  convictions 
about  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

What  is  this  leading  to?  The  real  choice  is  the  choice 
between  all  forms  of  authoritarianism  on  the  one  side  and,  on  the 
other,  the  dream  of  a  whole  and  responsible  freedom.   This  dream 
was  the  heart  of  the  original  American  ideology.   It  is  still 
the  proper  choice.   Because  some,  even  in  our  Congress,  think 
it  is  a  choice  between  Franco  or  Stalin,  because  some  like  to 
use  the  fear  of  Stalin  to  limit  American  freedom,1  because  some 
are  afraid  of  freedom,0  because  many  have  lost  conviction  in  the 
original  American  dreamy  and  because  many  are  simply  ignorant, 
we  may  find  ourselves  eventually  in  the  hands  of  a  native  brand 
of  modern  fascism. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  kind  of  a  choice.   There  is  a 
danger  that  as  a  country  we  may  follow  the  policy  of  the  middle 
class  in  Eruope  and  throw  our  weight  toward  the  protection  of 
the  status  quo.   That  was  the  reaction  of  the  middle  class  of 
'  Europe  to  its  domestic  policies,  that  may  be  the  reaction  of  the 
United  States  in  its  foreign  relations.  We  may  well  become  the 
ally  of  reaction  everywhere,  not  merely  because  we  fear  Russia, 
but  because  we  are  determined  to  protect  our  property  and 
privilege  and  power.   If  that  happens  we  will  see  the  end  of 
democracy  at  home,  the  polarization  into  far  right  and  left;  and 
the  world,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  will  belong  to  the  Communists 
and  Fascists.   To  accept  the  fact  that  change  at  home  is 
necessary  is  not  in  any  sense  to  deny  the  essential  elements  of 
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the  American  tradition,  as  some  seem  to  think.   Rather  it  is  an 
affirmation  of  the  things  in  which  we  have  most  strongly 
believed,  for  certainly  democracy  was  never  designed  as  an 
instrument  for  maintaining  a  status  quo.   It  was  rather  a  means 
by  which  social  change  could  come  wisely  and  peacefully.   "In 
the  strength  of  our  forefathers  we  go,  and  not  in  their  tracks; 
their  stars  we  follow,  not  their  dead  campfires." 

A  paper  could  be  written,  no  doubt,  to  show  evidences  that 
as  a  people  we  are  not  slipping  in  our  grasp  of  the  original 
tradition  and  our  loyalty.   I  can  cite  some  evidences.   On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  noted  a  complacency  among  the  so-called 
comfortable  class  that  is  disturbing.   I  shall  be  pleased  if  the 
main  contention  of  this  paper  can  be  proved  wrong. 

Unity  Club 
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WHERE  WE  GOT  OUR  SURNAMES 
C.  B.  Smith 

This  paper  deals  with  the  origin  of  what  we  chose  to  call 
English  surnames.   This  term  to  us  in  modern  times  indicates  the 
hereditary  family  name.  In  the  period  during  which  surnames 
were  evolving  the  term  meant  additional  name  or  surplus  name, 
(Simon  whose  surname  was  Peter).  These  surplus  names  came  into 
use  because  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  detailed  description  of 
a  person  than  a  simple  designation  by  one  name.  Then  when 
tribes  or  clans  and  people  evolved  far  enough  socially  to  have  a 
body  of  traditions,  including  stories,  songs,  and  poems  about 
military  and  religious  heroes  for  whom  children  were  named,  many 
received  the  same  name.  Consequently,  many  had  to  have  a  surplus 
name  to  designate  which  John  or  Mary  was  intended.   It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  origin  was  evolutionary  and 
unconscious  and  that  no  one  invented  the  system  of  surnames. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  surnames  began  in  England  after 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  rising  of  large  towns  and  the  growing 
population  in  the  country  districts  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  identify  an  individual  who  bore  only  one  name,  or 
to  distinguish  between  two  individuals  bearing  the  same  family 
name.   One  author,  Cannon  Taylor,  says  that  in  the  South 
surnames  were  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
and  that  in  the  Northern  counties  they  were  not  universal  until 
the  end  of  the  l^fth  century.   It  is  also  stated  that  hereditary 
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names  were  not  in  use  in  Wales  even  among  the  gentry  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  hereditary  principle  was  stamped  in  during  the  middle 
ages  when  the  family  of  the  modern  type  was  the  dominant 
institution.  The  first  of  making  surnames  hereditary  began  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  society  and  gradually  worked  down  in  the 
lower  orders  throughout  a  period  of  several  hundred  years.   One 
author,  Sir  T.  Brown,  designates  the  surname  as  a  gentilitous 
apellation,  and  says  it  was  assumed  only  by  knights  and  land- 
lords.  Next  came  the  merchants  and  traders  and  finally  the 
peasantry.  Pride  of  ancestry,  increase  in  population,  and  large 
mobility  of  groups  and  individuals  wrought  into  the  system  the 
hereditary  principle. 

The  source  of  information  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
names  is  abundant.   "An  ordinary  lifetime  would  not  suffice  for 
the  investigation  of  a  fraction  of  the  superabundant  material, 
and  the  contribution  of  any  individual  to  the  subject  must 
necessarily  be  a  drop  in  the  ocean."  (Weekly)   The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  sources  used  by  philologists  so  far:  Domesday  Book 
(1086),  The  Hundred  Rolls  (1273),  Pipe  Rolls  (1158),  Charter 
Rolls  and  Fine  Rolls  (1189),  Patent  Rolls  (1202),  and  the  Close 
Rolls  (1205).   Then  we  have  Inquisitions  Post  Mortum  (1216),  a 
number  of  minor  rolls  and  documents  dealing  with  special 
regions,  and  the  numerous  local  records  published  by  various 
antiquarian  societies.  And  in  addition  to  this  there  are  of 
course  the  early  prose  and  poetry  writers  such  as  Chaucer  and 
others. 
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A  consideration  of  the  very  title  of  these  sources 

indicates  that  much  real  history  may  be  learned  by  a  study  of 

the  origins  of  surnames.   One  may  learn  about  the  fears  and 

superstitions  of  our  ancestors,  their  loves  and  hates,  their 

occupations  and  habits. 

It  introduces  us  to  a  primitive  society  when  men 
lived  closer  to  nature,  and  maintained  a  hand  to  hand 
struggle  with  the  beast  of  the  wild.  We  meet  the 
spearman,  the  biller,  the  clayer,  the  fletcher,  and  a 
host  of  others  whose  callings  are  strange,  but  more 
important  still  we  pull  aside  the  veil  that  hides  the 
past  and  witness  the  fairs  and  festivals  of  these 
people  of  long  ago,  listen  to  their  strange  oaths  and 
uncouth  expressions,  and  discover  their  follies  and 
frailities. 

Just  as  the  main  feature  in  political  history  of 
a  country  could  be  inferred  from  a  study  of  its 
language  alone,  so  the  history  of  every  county  and 
region,  political,  ethnical,  and  industrial,  is 
imbedded  in  its  surnames. 

Names  Before  the  Age  of  Surnames  and  Illustration 

All  people — Greeks,  Romans,  Teutonics,  Celts — had  names 

before  the  idea  of  surnames  originated.  A  study  of  these  names 

shows  that  they  also  were  built  upon  certain  principles  and  that 

there  were  many  similarities  of  method  among  all  early  peoples. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  am  giving  a  few  statements  about  the 

Teutonic  system  before  the  use  of  surnames  began. 

The  names  in  use  among  all  Germanic  races, 
including  Scandinavia  and  Iceland,  go  back  to  that 
period  of  the  history  of  the  world  when  all  men  seem 
to  have  been  poets.  When  we  consider  the  beauty  of 
the  oldest  of  these  names,  their  picturesque 
connection  with  gods  and  heroes,  war  and  the  wilds, 
and  with  great  elementary  abstract  concepts  which  we 
no  longer  understand,  and  compare  with  them  the  name 
creations  of  the  Romans,  and  still  more  of  the  Middle 
Ages — commonplace,  prosaic,  spiteful,  or  obscene — we 
feel  thankful  that  there  was  once  an  age  of  poetic 
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bandits  and  imaginative  pirates.   The  Teutonic  names 
were  all  originally  dithemetic,  that  is,  consisted  of 
two  elements,  as  Alfred,  fairy  counsel;  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  in  the  earliest  times  that  the  elements 
were  understood  by  those  who  bore  the  names  as  were 
the  Greek  names  which  they  so  strikingly  resembled. 

The  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  Teutonic 
names  fall  into  various  groups,  such  as  deities  and  supernatural 
beings,  animals,  abstract  ideas,  weapons,  titles  and  epithets, 
and  adjectives.  Deities  and  supernatural  beings  were  illustrated 
by  Elgood,  Allgood  (Elfgood);  Godwin  (Godfriend);  Goodlake 
(Godgifu);  Goodrich  (Godric);  also  Goodwin,  Gutterridge,  etc. 
Those  coming  from  names  of  animals  are  Roscytel  (horse)  from 
which  we  get  Ruskin,  Russell,  Rosamond,  Rosemand;  from  wolf, 
Anglo  Saxon  "wulf,"  come  Woolfrey,  Woolen,  Woolven,  and  probably 
Wool worth.   From  the  old  Teutonic  word  Beorn,  meaning  bear,  we 
get  the  name  Barnes.   This  source,  however,  is  not  the  only 
origin  of  the  name  Barnes.   From  the  eagle  and  the  heron,  two 
beautiful  and  noble  birds,  come  many  other  surnames.  From 
eagle,  "Earn,"  we  get  Arnold,  Arrendall,  and  Arthur.   From  Heron 
comes  Herron,  Herring,  and  Hearin.  He  may  choose,  however,  the 
Hearne,  meaning  corner,  from  which  we  get  the  surname  Horn  and 
Hearne. 

From  abstract  ideas  we  have  numerous  names  coming  from 
Ethel  (Noble),  Ead  (Bless),  Beorht  (bright),  Beald  (bold), 
Heard  (strong),  Mund  (protection),  Raed  (council),  Ric 
(powerful),  Weald  (ruling).  A  whole  legion  comes  from  a 
combination  of  these  words,  too  plentiful  to  enumerate  here. 
You  probably  recognize  Edward,  Balder,  Baldwin,  Esmond,  and 
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Hubbard,  which  comes  from  Huygeborht  (courage,  bright).   From 
this  comes  Hubert,  Hubbard,  Hilbert,  Hobart,  Hugh,  etc. 

Combine  gear,  spear,  and  heard  (hard,  strong)  and  we  have 
Gearheard  (strong,  spear).  From  this  we  get  Garrod,  Garrard, 
and  Garrett  as  well  as  Jarrold.  We  also  find  Garrett  along  with 
the  name  Garthwood  (woodland),  Garwood.   Garrett  is  also  the 
oldest  name  for  a  certain  part  of  the  castle  called  the  garite, 
a  watch  tower  or  a  turret.  Surnames  could  easily  come  from  this 
latter  source  also  as  an  occupational  name. 

So  we  have  a  large  number  of  surnames  as  well  as  given  names 
that  come  down  from  the  ancient  Teutonic  and  other  early  peoples. 
Space  does  not  permit  a  description  of  those  coming  from  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  and  Celts;  but  the  principles  underlying 
the  given  names  are  quite  similar  in  all  cases. 

Names  Originating  from  Locality 
Surnames  are  made  in  four  different  ways.  Every  surname 
must  be  (1)  Personal,  from  a  sire  or  ancestor;  (2)  Locality, 
from  a  place  or  residence;  (3)  Occupational,  from  a  trade  or 
office;  (h)   A  nickname,  from  body  attributes,  character,  etc. 
The  rolls  show  John  filus  Simon;  William  dela  Moor  (William  at 
the  moor) ;  Richard  la  Spencer  (Richard  the  dispenser) ;  Robert  le 
long  (Robert  the  long). 

Personal  names  were  taken  from  parents,  either  mother  or 
father,  (patronymic  or  matronymic),  or  grandparents,  or  some 
illustrious  ancestor.  These  personal  names  came  from  the 
Teutonic  names  as  discussed  above,  from  Jews,  Greek,  and  Roman, 
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through  the  Bible  and  the  church,  the  Saints  Calendar,  and  the 
medieval  pageants.   The  derivatives  of  John  would  fill  a  whole 
city  directory.  We  all  recognize  Johns,  Johnson,  and  Johnston, 
but  we  have  also  from  the  same  source  Jones,  Jensen,  and  a 
multitude  of  others.  Jones  is  the  genitive  in  the  Welsh 
language  of  John.   Others  from  the  same  source  are  Jenks, 
Jennings,  Jean,  Jeans,  and  Micklejohn  (Big  John). 

An  example  of  personal  names  through  metronymics  is  illus- 
trated by  names  derived  from  the  favorite  roll  name  of  the 
middle  ages  (Mitilda).   It  appears  contracted  in  Maude,  Mould, 
Mott,  Mahood,  and  possibly  Mahone.   Its  middle  syllable,  "till," 
gives  Tillette,  Tillot,  Tillotson,  Tilly,  and  Tillison.   Thus  we 
get  the  name  of  our  friend  Tilly. 

A  large  number  of  hereditary  names  come  from  the  personal 
name  Wil  or  Will.  The  Welsh  genitive  gives  Wills  and  the  Dutch 
genitive  gives  Wilkin,  Wilkins,  and  Wilkerson.  Wilkes  and 
Wilkin  mean  the  same  thing  except  the  one  uses  the  "s"  end  of 
the  Welsh  genitive  and  the  other  the  Dutch  "kin"  for  the  same 
meaning.  Thus  we  get  Wilkerson  and  Wilkinson  from  the  same 
origin. 

The  next  large  group  of  names  comes  from  locality,  from  our 
names  of  villages,  homesteads,  or  geographic  features.   Names 
are  also  derived  from  ham  or  home,  ton  or  town,  originally  an 
enclosure  or  hedge,  sometimes  mere-edge.   We  also  have  large 
numbers  from  "Ley"  or  meadow  land,  from  fords,  stone,  field, 
lake,  pool,  cot,  marsh,  Scottish  Carr,  kerr,  Brook,  Welsh  (ree, 
rees).  From  the  latter  we  get  Reece,  Rhys,  or  Rice.   Thus  our 
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friend  Dr.  Rice  is  completely  explained  away.   Some  examples 
just  as  they  are  in  the  Rolls  are  like  this:   Henry  in  le  Dyk, 
Thomas  Atte-hall-yat,  John  in  the  Lane,  Martin  super  le  Wal, 
John  uppe  the  Hull,  and  Adam  Blakothemor.   You  may  surmise  what 
surnames  these  became  as  they  became  hereditary. 

With  the  adjective  Mickle  (sometimes  spelled  Michael)  and 
Kerr  or  Car  (marsh)  we  get  the  combined  word  Kermickle  or 
Carmichael.   In  the  Scottish,  Kerr  or  Car,  means  marsh  and 
mickle  means  large.  Thus  this  aristocratic  sounding  name  becomes 
simply  the  designation  for  a  big  marsh  and  in  no  way  related  to 
the  archangel  Michael. 

John  uppe  the  Hull  was  sometimes  written  John  at  Hall.  The 
Hall  meant  the  main  big  house  of  the  manor.   John  uppe  the  Hull 
meant  John  up  the  Hill.   We  find  both  these  designations  on  the 
Rolls.   From  both  these  words  we  also  get  Hale,  Halleck,  Neuhall, 
or  Newell,  and  many  others.  The  rolls  or  middlesex  jurymen  have 
Roger  de  la  Hale.   This  also  has  a  third  interpretation  from 
halgh,  haugh,  alluvial,  land  by  a  stream.   Its  dative  gives  Hale 
or  Heal.   So  Hall  comes  from  Hull,  a  hill;  halgh,  a  low  piece  of 
land  and  from  a  residence  near  the  great  house  of  the  neighborhood. 
In  any  case,  a  very  commonplace  affair  and  deserving  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  its  bearers  to  make  it  illustrious. 

Another  residence  on  the  manor  which  gave  rise  to  surnames 
was  the  barn.   It  arose  of  course  as  a  result  of  residence  near 
the  barn.   The  name  also  comes  from  another  word,  Bairn,  now 
only  used  in  dialect  or  by  affection.   Other  names  from  this 
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word  are  Fairbairn  and  Goodbairn  which  becomes  Goodburn  and 
Fairburn.  We  have  also  the  familiar  names  Wilburn  and  Wilbur 
from  the  same  source. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  easily  explained  classes  of 
surnames  comes  from  occupations.   These  occupations  range  all 
the  way  from  the  humblest  service  on  the  manor  and  in  the 
kitchen  up  to  the  highest  officials  of  the  king  and  noble. 
These  names  include  the  artisans  of  all  classes  and  all  sub- 
divisions of  classes.  "We  shall  not  list  many  for  the  philolo- 
gists say  they  are  prosaic  and  uninteresting,  the  least  romantic 
of  any  class  of  names.   But  some  popular  ones  are  Smith,  Taylor, 
Wright,  Walker,  Turner,  Clark,  Cooper,  and  on  world  without  end. 
The  frequency  of  the  name  of  Smith  needs  no  anecdote  of  a  Smith 
Manufacturing  Company  to  explain  why  it  heads  the  list.   A 
slight  knowledge  of  the  industrial  life  in  the  middle  ages  makes 
this  fact  easy  to  understand.  When  all  metal  work  was  smoothed 
by  the  smeeth  man,  it  took  a  large  number  of  this  type  of 
artisan  to  do  the  work. 

The  Smiths  still  hold  their  rank  in  the  old  community.   In 
Glasgow  one  in  every  130  inhabitants  is  a  Campbell;  one  in  every 
129  is  a  Wilson;  one  in  every  128  is  a  Robertson;  one  in  every 
125  is  a  Miller;  one  in  every  12^  is  a  Thompson;  one  in  every 
121  is  a  Brown;  and  one  in  every  88  bears  the  name  of  Smith. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  cover  all  types  of  names  coming 
from  personal  and  public  service  or  occupations.   One  other 
illustration  will  suffice.  Many  names  come  from  Ge-refa,  in 
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Chaucer,  a  kind  of  land  agent,  and  later  called  a  Shirereef, 
with  some  change  in  the  meaning.   It  is  probably  the  source  of 
Graves  and  Greaves  and  certainly  of  Reeves.   But  there  were 
Reeves  and  other  Reeves.   There  was  a  Woodreeve,  the  master  of 
the  woods.   Later  he  was  Woodroffe  and  then  Woodruff.   There  was 
a  plant  called  the  Woodruff,  but  it  seems  that  the  plant  was 
named  for  the  Woodreeve  rather  than  the  reverse. 

There  are  nicknames  galore.   Some  men  were  named  Long 
because  they  were  long;  some  were  named  short  because  they  were 
short;  and,  just  as  now,  some  were  named  Red  because  they  were 
red.   On  the  Hundred  Rolls  is  recorded  I'eter  le  Rus ,  which  is 
for  Peter  the  Red.  This  is  handed  down  as  Rus,  Rouse,  Rousseau, 
Rush,  hence  Rushton,  by  means  of  completing  the  word  with  the 
suffix  meaning  homestead  or  village.   This  also  gives  us  Ruth 
unless  this  is  a  metronymic  from  the  Bible  character  of  that 
name.  Either  would  be  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Vaughn:  A  Welsh  surname  originally  a  nickname  to  designate 
an  extraordinarily  large  person. 

Reynolds:   An  English  personal  name  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Originally  Regenweald,  "Dominion  of  Power."  Regen,  Power,  and 
Weald,  domion. 

Bovd:   A  Gaelic  name  meaning  yellow-haired  from  "buidhe," 
yellow.  Sometimes  local  from  Boyd  river  in  England  that  flows 
into  the  Avon  corresponds  closely  to  the  English  Fairfax 
(Fairhair).  There  was  a  Boyd  Scottish  clan  in  the  Highlands. 
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Lewis :   An  ancient  personal  name  and  also  surname  popular 
among  both  king  and  commoner.   The  French  born  Lewis  and  in 
Germany  Ludwig,  originally  Loedwig.   Loed  means  prince  and  Wig 
means  battle  or  warlike.  The  last  two  letters  are  the 
possessive.   Lew  would  be  the  original  name. 

Campbelle:   The  famous  Campbelle  family  of  the  Scottish 
highlands  was  founded  by  Cailean  Mar  (Colin  the  Great)  who  lived 
near  Argile  near  the  close  of  the  13th  century.   The  name,  like 
Cameron,  is  derived  from  a  nickname  twisted  or  wry  mouth 
(cainsbeul).   The  principal  Campbelles  of  the  Highlands  came 
from  the  House  of  Argyle  and  from  the  Campbelles  of  Breadalbane, 
Cawdor,  and  Laudon. 

White;  White  comes  from  Hwita  (the  white,  Fair)  an  ancient 
baptismal  name  of  Saxon  origins.  Hwita  originally  indicated  a 
person  of  light,  fair  complexion.   In  middle  English  the  old 
English  Hwita  became  Wyte,  written  Le  Wyte. 

Ervin:   Other  forms  are  erving,  erwin,  Erwin,  and  ervine. 
The  Gaelic  form  is  urfionn  and  is  also  interpreted  as  "fair." 
Erving  is  sometimes  of  local  origin  from  a  town  in  Dumrieshire 
and  from  the  river  and  town  of  Ayreshire,  Scotland.   The  older 
form  is  Ervin,  the  final  g  not  appearing  until  the  13th  century. 

Gibson;   The  son  of  Gib,  a  familiar  abbreviation  for 
Gilbert,  the  latter  coming  from  "gil",  sacrifice,  and  "boerht," 
noble,  bright.   The  Hertfordshire  patent  rolls  contain  the  name 
Gibbessone.  A  number  of  surnames  came  from  short  abbreviations 
of  others,  as  the  short  for  Richard,  Dick,  which  gives  us 
Dickson,  Dickinson,  Dickens,  Dixon,  etc. 
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Engle:   Original  Angle,  given  to  a  native  of  England  away 
from  home,  as  a  Scotsman  away  from  home  would  be  called  the 
Scott.   In  Scotland  itself,  settlers  from  England  would  be 
dubbed  Englis  or  Engles. 

Chapman:  A  chapman  was  a  tradesman.  The  deriviation  is 
from  the  old  English  verb  ceapare  (trade)  and  man.   The  chapman 
was  not  a  shopkeeper  but  went  from  place  to  place  selling  his 
wares. 

Arrlngton:  Actually,  Harrington.   A  place  or  local  name 
could  have  been  from  anyone  of  several  places  in  England  by  that 
name.   Likely  from  Harrington  in  Cumberland.   Formerly  written 
Haverington,  town  at  the  oat  field. 

Harvell:  Comes  from  Houvill  and  derives  from  names  of 
places  in  Normandy  and  France.  The  name  was  brought  over  by  the 
Normans  during  and  after  1066  just  as  thousands  of  other  Norman 
names  became  English  names.   Some,  of  course,  go  back  to 
Scandinavia  because  the  Normans  came  from  Scandinavia  to  France. 
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ESCAPE 
Charles  B.  Smith 

The  lacy  fronds  of  the  stately  cypress  tremble, 

As  the  mid  summer  zephyrs  pass  through  its  branches. 

The  great  tree  towers  high  above  the  turbid  waters  covering 

its  feet; 
And  grandly  overlooks  the  sunbaked  fields  beyond. 

Only  the  gawky  crane, 

Now  perched  among  the  waving  green, 

Enjoys  this  fresh  cool  haven  of  escape 

From  the  torrid  life  beneath. 

He  sits  far  above  the  dusty  fields  and  humid  swamps 

And  looks  down  upon  those  of  us  who  sweat  below. 

I  crave  to  perch  with  the  crane  among  green  limbs; 
To  sit  high  in  the  gentle  and  cheerful  breeze 
Away  from  the  common  things  of  earth  below* 
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THE  RAIN  CAME 
Charles  B.  Smith 

The  morning  came  with  no  clouds  in  sight 

The  air  was  humid  and  the  heat  promptly  pursued  the  sunrise; 

The  mocking  bird  forgetting  his  song 

Sat  panting  on  the  fence. 

"We  must  have  rain,"  wailed  the  country  storekeeper, 

Secretly  concerned  about  farmers1  debts; 

All  around  echoing  sentiments  resounded. 

"This  year's  crop  is  nearly  lost  already;" 

"My  new  ground  corn  is  burning  up." 

"It's  the  driest  year  in  thirty,"  said  an  oldster. 

Midday  passed  and  thunderheads  began  to  form; 

Clouds  eclipsed  the  burning  sun  from  time  to  time. 

Late  mid  afternoon  and  boiling  black  clouds  formed  suddenly; 

Lightning  blasted  the  great  deadened  pine  to  splinters, 

With  blinding  flash  and  deafening  noise. 

Then  steady  flashes  and  cannon  sounds; 

The  first  great  drops  pounded  the  dust; 

Torrents  came  from  bursting  clouds; 

Foggy  whiteness  curtained  the  trees  beyond  the  fields. 

My  childish  heart  relaxed  its  adult  concern; 

Pleasant  visions  of  Christmas  revived. 

The  crops  were  saved  and  debts  could  be  paid; 

Blessed  cloud  burst  of  summer. 
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MY  RUSTIC  SHRINES 
Charles  B.  Smith 

Only  the  miracle  of  memory 

Can  restore  the  sacred  spots 

On  these  acres  where  I  daily  trod 

Behind . the  plow  in  the  mellow  furrows , 

As  a  farmer  boy. 

The  virgin  forest,  which  once  retreated 

Before  my  forebear's  clearing  axe, 

Has  now  reclaimed  its  former  lines. 

New  pine  trees  and  many  tribes  of  oak 

And  the  hardy  hickory, 

Interspersed  with  brier  and  honeysuckle, 

Have  replaced  furrowed  fields  completely. 

Now,  beneath  pine  and  oak  and  vine, 

Imagination  can  trace  the  trails  and  see  the  spots, 

Replete  with  clear  recollections, 

Of  toil  and  dreams  and  youthful  aspirations. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  summer  day 

I  often  paused  to  gaze  at  the  setting  sun 

And  indulge  with  inward  pleasure  in  visions 

Of  what  future  years  could  bring  to  me 

In  the  world  beyond* 
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The  years  now  have  come  and  gone; 
And  memories  of  things  achieved  and  endured 
Replace  aspiring  dreams  of  triumphs  ahead. 
Let  me  stand  on  this  familiar  ground 
And  view  the  same  sun  sinking  in  the  west, 
Aware  that  the  longer  part  of  the  trail  of  life 
Now  lies  behind. 

Mark  this  knoll  as  one  hallowed  place 

As  Jacob  marked  his  bivouac  of  a  single  night; 

For  many  youthful  dreams  were  fulfilled 

And  I  have  few  complaints. 

And  neglect  not  yonder  spot  where  increasing  brambles 

Smother  the  remnants  of  a  dying  fig  tree, 

And  near  where  crumbling  stumps  of  giant  chestnut  trees 

Peep  above  the  milkweed  tops; 

For  there,  shielded  by  grand  liveoak  trees, 

Stood  the  cozy  log  house 

That  sheltered  a  widow  and  her  brood  of  six 

Through  their  tender  years. 

In  this  rustic  and  simple  setting, 

I  learned  to  labor  and  to  wait; 

And  there  absorbed  the  gentle  hint 

That  I  should  make  tomorrow  better. 

Mark  these  spots  in  honor  of  work  and  worthy  aspiration; 

Preserve  these  scenes  in  the  heart  of  time, 

In  memory  of  those  who  craved  the  best  in  human  hopes, 

For  themselves  and  their  young. 
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RAIN  IN  THE  NIGHT 
Charles  B.  Smith 

The  slow  rain  drizzles  gently 

On  my  forest  cabin  roof, 

And,  falling  on  the  maple  leaves, 

Makes  quiet  music 

Outside  the  window  of  my  room. 

The  hickory  wood  fire,  crackling 

In  my  broad  open  hearth, 

Throws  out  warmth  and  comfort, 

And  aids  the  lamp  to  light  my  book-lined  den 

On  this  bleak  and  silent  evening. 

Here  I  bask  in  my  aloneness, 

Away  from  the  marts  of  trade, 

And  feast  on  food  for  heart  and  mind. 

Leisurely,  I  peruse  the  heroes  and  the  saints, 

And  then  relive  the  long  ordeals  of  man. 

At  last  come  the  small  hours  of  the  night; 

The  rain  endures  and  sleep  pushes 

This  feast  to  its  final  course. 

With  a  taste  of  the  gentler  poets, 

I  move  to  bed  and  repose. 

Thus  endeth  an  evening's  indulgence 

In  the  life  of  the  soul. 
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A  DECAYING  MONUMENT 
Charles  B.  Smith 

The  old  log  house  by  the  country  road 

Stands  dilapidated,  deserted  long  ago. 

The  pine  board  roof  sways  in  the  middle 

Under  the  burden  of  weather  and  time; 

The  stick  and  dirt  chimney  tumbles  down; 

The  wide  open  hall  is  cluttered  with  debris. 

Luxurious  grass  and  many  families  of  weeds 

Surround  the  hardy  crepe  myrtle  tree; 

And  the  scented  cape  jasmine 

Makes  the  final  struggle  with  the  Jimson  weed 

The  gnarled  pear  tree  carries  only 
A  few  blossoms  and  many  dying  limbs. 
No  longer  does  the  well  fed  rooster 
Announce  midnight  and  the  approach  of  dawn; 
Nor  the  song  of  the  guinea  hen 
Break  the  silence  of  the  summer  day. 
The  smell  of  the  new  moon  hay  has  ceased 
To  permeate  the  twilight  at  feeding  time. 
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Many  questions  tease  my  mind. 

Where  is  the  country  bride 

Who  set  the  vigorous  crepe  myrtle  in  its  place, 

And  tenderly  persuaded  the  cape  jasmine  to  grow? 

Where  went  the  rustic  groom  who  planted  the  China  tree, 

And  established  the  scuppernong  vine? 

Are  they  buried  in  a  lost  cemetery? 

Or  did  they  rejoin  a  covered  wagon  train, 

To  seek  a  new  frontier  far  away? 

There  the  crumbling  homestead  stands, 

A  pathetic  reminder  of  toiling  hands  and  hopeful  hearts; 

A  decaying  monument  to  a  hardy  race  of  men, 

Who  laid  the  sills  of  our  affluent  style  today. 
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I  pause  in  the  quiet  of  deepening  night 
To  wonder  at  heaven's  glories. 
The  full  moon  climbs  the  clear  eastern  sky; 
The  Great  Dipper  pivots  on  the  far  North  Star, 
And  the  Milky  Way  belts  the  firmament. 

Around  me  forest  recaptures  homestead; 
The  deserted  school  reflects  light  from  the  sky; 
The  country  church  on  the  hill  stands  lonely, 
As  the  cemetery  beside  it. 

Youthful  pondering  of  great  questions — 

These  questions  are  pondered  still. 

Final  answers  eagerly  sought  in  school  and  pew  are  still  not  found. 

Once  a  curious  mind  looked  forward  with  faith 

That  knowledge  in  time  would  give  answer.  But 

Avid  exploring  of  higher  learning  throughout  the  years 

Finds  answers  still  receding — curiosity  unquenched. 

Allotted  years  will  soon  expire; 

And  one  great  question  still  remains: 

Will  eternal  oblivion  finally  absorb  all  questions? 

The  poet  has  said,  "Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all;" 

But  if  to  live  and  think  and  crave  to  know  must  end  in 

eternal  nothingness, 
Then  it  were  better  not  to  have  lived  and  thought  and  craved 
At  all. 
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SECURITY 
Charles  B.  Smith 

The  child  in  his  trundle  bed  awakes 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  winter  night, 

As  the  wind  of  the  storm  rages  through  the  giant  trees, 

Outside  the  hewn  log  walls  of  the  stout  pioneer  house. 

The  rain  on  the  roof  is  like  the  pounding 

Of  millions  of  velvet  covered  bullets; 

Flashes  of  lightning  pierce  the  window  panes; 

Followed  by  sharp  cannon  fire 

And  majestic  rolls  of  thunder. 

Within  these  rustic  walls  all  is  cozy  and  calm; 
Embers  of  the  dying  oakwood  fire 
Still  glow  in  the  broad,  warm  hearth; 
And  sputter  mildly  at  the  few  raindrops 
The  storm  sends  down  the  chimney. 

But  no  panic  grips  the  heart  of  this  contented  child 

In  his  lonely  witness  of  the  roaring  storm. 

To  fear  the  grand  behavior  of  nature's  world 

Has  not  been  a  part  of  his  tutelage. 

Warmth  and  trust  and  the  rhythm 

Of  the  rain  on  the  roof 

Soon  bring  him  back  to  peaceful  sleep 

As  the  storm  fades  away  in  his  dreams. 
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HORIZONS 
Charles  B.  Smith 

Long  ago  I  stood  on  the  tallest  hill 

In  the  middle  of  the  old  homestead;  it  was 

"The  highest  point  between  Patsaliga  and  Conecuh," 

The  grown-ups  around  me  said. 

Over  the  woods  and  streams  far  to  the  west, 
The  horizon  stood  high,  beautiful  and  blue. 
"That  is  Oaky  Streak  and  it's  twenty  miles  away," 
Said  those  who  had  traveled  far  afield. 

"Some  day  I  shall  visit  Oaky  Streak; 

It  must  be  a  pretty  place  to  see,"  I  said. 

"Over  there  is  about  like  here," 

Replied  the  one  who  had  been  around  a  bit. 

Whether  viewed  from  valley  or  hilltop, 

Blue  horizons  still  lure  us  onward. 

Life  without  distant  views  is  life  without  motive. 

Horizons  are  the  stuff  of  present  plans. 


